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DEMOS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Adela  and  her  husband  did  not  return  from 
Belwick  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Yottle  had  to  be  sent  for 
from  a  friend's  house  in  the  country,  where  he 
was  spending  Sunday ;  then  there  w^as  long 
waiting  for  a  train  back  to  Agworth.  The 
Rodmans,  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
disorder,  postponed  dinner.  Adela,  however, 
dined  alone,  and  but  slightly,  though  she  had 
not  eaten  since  breakfast.  Then  fatigue  over- 
came her.  She  slept  an  unbroken  sleep  till 
sunrise. 

On  going  down  next  morning  she  found 
'Arry  alone  in  the  dining-room  ;  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  with  hands  in  pocket,  and, 
after  a  glance  round,  averted  his  face  again, 
a  low  growl  his  only  answer  to  her  morning 
salutation.     Mr.  Rodman  was  the  next  to  ap- 
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pear.  He  shook  liands  as  usual.  In  his  'I 
hope  you  are  well  ?  '  there  was  an  accent  of 
respectful  sympathy.  Personally,  he  seemed  in 
his  ordinary  spirits.  He  proceeded  to  talk  of 
trifles,  but  in  such  a  tone  as  he  might  have 
used  had  there  been  grave  sickness  m  the 
house.  And  presently,  with  yet  lower  voice 
and  a  smile  of  good-humoured  resignation,  he 
said — 

'Our  journey,  I  fear,  must  be  postponed.' 

Adela  smiled,  not  quite  in  the  same  way, 
and  briefly  assented. 

'  Ahce  is  not  very  well,'  Eodman  then 
remarked.  '  I  advised  her  to  have  breakfast 
upstairs.     I  trust  you  excuse  her  ?  ' 

Mutimer  made  his  appearance.  He  just 
nodded  round,  and  asked  as  he  seated  himself 
at  table — 

'  Who's  been  letting  Freeman  loose  ?  He's 
running  about  the  garden.'  ' 

The  dog  furnished  a  topic  for  a  few  minutes 
conversation,  then  there  was  all  but  unbroken 
silence  to  the  end  of  the  meal.  Eichard's  face 
expressed  nothing  in  particular,  unless  it  were 
a  bad  night.  Eodman  kept  up  his  smile,  and, 
eating  little  himself,  devoted  himself  to  polite 
waiting  upon  Adela.  When  he  rose  from  the 
table,  Eichard  said  to  his  brother — 

'  You'll  go  down  as  usual.  I  shall  be  at 
the  office  in  half-an-hour.' 
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Adela  presently  went  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  was  surprised  to  find  Ahce  sitting  there. 
Mrs.  Eodman  had  clearly  not  enjoyed  the  un- 
broken rest  which  gave  Adela  her  appearance 
of  freshness  and  calm  ;  her  eyes  were  swollen 
and  red,  her  lips  hung  like  those  of  a  fretful 
child  that  has  tired  itself  with  sobbing,  her  hair 
was  carelessly  rolled  up,  her  attire  slatternly. 
She  sat  in  sullen  disorder.  Seeing  Adela,  she 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  drew  themselves 
together.  Adela  hesitated  to  approach  her,  but 
was  moved  to  do  so  by  sheer  pity. 

'  I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  bad  night,'  she 
said  kindly. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  I  have,'  was  the  ungracious 
reply. 

Adela  stood  before  her  for  a  moment,  but 
could  find  nothing  else  to  say.  She  was  turn- 
ing when  Alice  looked  iq^,  her  red  eyes  almost 
glaring,  her  breast  shaken  with  uncontrollable 
passion. 

'  I  think  you  might  have  had  some  con- 
sideration,' she  exclaimed.  '  If  you  didn't  care 
to  speak  a  word  for  yourself  you  might  have 
thought  about  others.  What  are  we  to  do,  I 
should  like  to  know  .^  ' 

Adela  was  struck  with  consternation.  She 
had  been  prepared  for  petulant  bewailing,  but 
a  vehement  outburst  of  this  kind  was  the  last 
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thing  she  could  have  foreseen,  above  all  to  have 
it  directed  against  herself. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Alice  ?  '  she  said  with 
pained  surprise. 

'  Why,  it's  all  your  doing,  I  suppose,'  the 
other  pursued,  in  the  same  voice.  '  What  right 
had  you  to  let  him  go  off  in  that  way  without 
saying  a  word  to  us  ?  If  the  truth  was  known, 
I  expect  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  he 
wouldn't  have  been  such  a  fool,  whatever  he 
says.     What  right  had  you,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  ' 

Adela  calmed  herself  as  she  listened.  Her 
surprise  at  the  attack  was  modified  and  turned 
into  another  channel  by  Alice's  words. 

'  Has  Eichard  told  you  what  passed  between 
us  ? '  she  inquired.  It  cost  her  nothing  to  speak 
with  unmoved  utterance ;  the  difficulty  was  not 
to  seem  too  indifferent. 

'He's  told  us  as  much  as  he  thought  fit. 
His  duty  !  I  like  that !  As  if  you  couldn't 
have  stopped  him  if  you'd  chosen  !  You  might 
have  thought  of  other  people.' 

'  Did  he  tell  you  that  I  tried  to  stop  him  ? ' 
Adela  asked,  with  the  same  quietness  of  interro- 
gation. 

'  Why,  did  you  ?  '  cried  Ahce,  looking  up 
scornfully. 

'No.' 

'  Of  course  not !  Talk  about  duty !  I  should 
think  that  was  plain  enough  duty.     I  only  wish 
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he'd  come  to  me  with  his  talk  about  duty. 
It's  a  duty  to  rob  people,  I  suppose  ?  Oh,  I 
imderstand /iz?72  well  enough.  It's  an  easy  way 
of  getting  out  of  his  difBculties  ;  as  well  lose 
his  money  this  way  as  any  other.  He  always 
thinks  of  himself  first,  trust  him !  He'll  go 
down  to  New  Wanley  and  make  a  speech,  no 
doubt,  and  show  ofi" — with  his  duty  and  all  the 
rest  of  it !  What's  going  to  become  of  me  ? 
You'd  no  right  to  let  him  go  before  telling  us.' 

'  You  would  have  advised  him  to  say  no- 
thing about  the  will  ?  ' 

'  Advised  him  ! '  she  laughed  angrily.  '  I'd 
have  seen  if  I  couldn't  do  something  more  than 
advise.' 

'  I  fear  you  wouldn't  liave  succeeded  in 
making  your  brother  act  dishonourably,'  Adela 
replied. 

It  was  the  first  sarcasm  that  had  ever  passed 
her  lips,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  spoken  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  fearful  lest  she  might 
say  things  which  would  afterwards  degrade  her 
in  her  own  eyes.  Her  body  quivered.  As 
she  reached  the  door  Eodman  opened  it  and 
entered.  He  bowed  to  let  her  pass,  searching 
her  face  the  while. 

When  she  was  gone  he  approached  to  Alice, 
whom  he  had  at  once  observed. 

'  What  have  you  been  up  to  ?  '  he  asked 
sternly. 
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Her  head  was  bent  before  Liin,  and  sh4 
gave  no  answer. 

'  Can't  you  speak  ?  What's  made  her  look 
like  that?   Have  you  been  quarrelling  with  her? ' 

'  Quarrelling  ? ' 

'  You  know  what  I  mean  well  enough. 
Just  tell  me  what  y<^U  said.  I  thought  I  told 
you  to  stay  upstairs  ?    What's  been  going  on  ? ' 

'  I  told  her  she  ought  to  have  let  us 
know,'  replied  Alice,  timorous,  but  affecting 
the  look  and  voice  of  a  spoilt  child. 

'  Then  you've  made  a  fool  of  yourself! '  he 
exclaimed  with  subdued  violence.  '  You've  got 
to  learn  that  when  I  tell  you  to  do  a  thing  you 
do  it — or  I'll  know  the  reason  why !  You'd 
no  business  to  come  out  of  your  room.  Now 
you'll  just  find  her  and  apologise.  You  under- 
stand ?   You'll  go  and  beg  her  pardon  at  once.' 

Alice  raised  her  eyes  in  wretched  bewilder- 
ment. 

'  Beg  her  pardon  ?  '  she  faltered.  Oh,  how 
can  I  ?  Why,  what  harm  have  I  done,  Willis  ? 
I'm  sure  I  shan't  beg  her  pardon.' 

'  You  won't  ?  If  you  talk  to  me  in  that  way 
you  shall  go  down  on  your  knees  before  her. 
You  won't  ? ' 

His  voice  had  such  concentrated  savagery  in 
its  suppression  that  Alice  shrank  back  in  terror. 

'  Willis  !  How  can  you  speak  so  !  What 
have  I  done  ? ' 
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'  You've  made  a  confounded  fool  of  your- 
self and  most  likely  spoilt  the  last  chance  you 
had,  if  you  want  to  know.  In  future,  when  I 
say  a  thing  understand  that  I  mean  it ;  I  don't 
give  orders  for  nothing.  Go  and  find  her  and 
beg  her  pardon.  I'll  w^ait  here  till  you've  done 
it.' 

'  But  I  cant !  Willis,  you  won't  force  me 
to  do  that  ?  I'd  rather  die  than  humble  my- 
self to  her ! ' 

'  Do  you  hear  me  ?  ' 

She  stood  up,  almost  driven  to  bay.  Her 
eyes  were  wet,  her  poor,  crumpled  prettiness 
made  a  deplorable  spectacle. 

'  I  can't,  I  can't !  Why  are  you  so  unkind 
to  me  ?  I  have  only  said  what  any  one  would. 
I  hate  her  !  My  lips  won't  speak  the  words. 
You've  no  right  to  ask  me  to  do  such  a  thing.' 

Her  wrist  was  caught  in  a  clutch  that 
seemed  to  crush  the  muscles,  and  she  was  flung 
back  on  to  the  chair.  Terror  would  not  let  the 
scream  pass  her  lips  ;  she  lay  with  open  mouth 
and  staring  eyes. 

Eodman  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  then 
seemed  to  master  his  fury  and  laughed. 

'  That  doesn't  improve  your  beauty.  Now, 
no  crying  out  before  you're  hurt.  There's  no 
harm  done.  Only  you've  to  learn  that  I  mean 
what  I  say,  that's  all.  Now  I  haven't  hurt  you, 
so  don't  pretend.' 
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'  Oh,  you  have  hurt  me ! '  she  sobbed 
wretchedly,  with  her  fingers  round  her  injured 
wrist.  ^  I  never  thought  you  could  be  so  cruel. 
Oh,  my  hand  !  What  harm  have  I  done  ?  And 
you  used  to  say  you'd  never  be  unkind  to  me, 
never  !  Oh,  how  miserable  I  am  !  Is  this  how 
you're  going  to  treat  me?  As  if  I  could  help 
it !  Willis,  you  won't  begin  to  be  cruel  ?  Oh, 
my  hand ! ' 

'  Let  me  look  at  it.  Pooh,  what's  amiss  ?  ' 
He  spoke  all  at  once  in  his  usual  good-natured 
voice.  '  Now  go  and  find  Adela,  whilst  I  wait 
here.' 

'  You're  going  to  force  me  to  do  that  ?  ' 

'  You're  going  to  do  it.  Now  don't  make 
me  angry  again.' 

She  rose,  frightened  again  by  his  look.  She 
took  a  step  or  two,  then  turned  back  to  him. 

'  If  I  do  this,  will  you  be  kind  to  me,  the 
same  as  before  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  will.  You  don't  take  me  for 
a  brute  ?  ' 

She  held  her  bruised  wrist  to  him. 

'  Will  you — will  you  kiss  it  well  again  ?  ' 

The  way  in  which  she  said  it  was  as  nearly 
pathetic  as  anything  from  ])oor  Alice  could  be. 
Her  misery  was  so  profound,  and  this  childish 
forgiveness  of  an  outrage  was  so  true  a  demon- 
stration of  womanly  tenderness  which  her 
character  would  not  allow  to  be  noble.     Her 
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husband  laughed  rather  uneasily,  and  did  her 
bidding  with  an  ill  grace.  But  yet  she  could 
not  go. 

'  You'll  promise  never  to  speak ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  promise.  Come  back 
to  me.     Mind,  I  shall  know  how  you  did  it.' 

'  But  why  ?     What  is  she  to  us  ? ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  afterwards.' 

There  was  a  dawning  of  jealousy  in  her 
eyes. 

'I  don't  think  you  ought  to  make  your  wife 
lower  herself ' 

His  brow  darkened. 

'  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you  ?  ' 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  stopped  to  dry 
her  wet  cheeks,  half  looked  round.  What  she 
saw  sped  her  on  her  way. 

Adela  was  just  descending  the  stairs,  dressed 
to  go  out.  Alice  let  her  go  past  without  speak- 
ing, but  followed  her  through  the  hall  and  into 
the  garden.     Adela  turned,  saying  gently — 

'  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? ' 

'  I'm  sorry  I  said  those  things.  I  didn't 
mean  it.     I  don't  think  it  was  your  fault.' 

The  other  smiled  ;  then,  in  that  voice  which 
Stella  had  spoken  of  as  full  of  forgiveness — 

'  No,  it  is  not  my  fault,  Alice.  It  couldn't 
be  otherwise.  Don't  think  of  it  another  mo- 
ment.' 

Alice  would  gladly  have  retreated,  but  durst 
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not  omit  what  seemed  to  her  the  essential  be- 
cause the  bitterest  words. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  No,  no  ! '  exclaimed  Adela  quickly.  '  Go 
and  lie  down  a  little  :  you  look  so  tired.  Try 
not  to  be  unhappy ;  your  husband  will  not  let 
harm  come  to  you.' 

Alice  returned  to  the  house,  hating  her 
sister-in-law  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

The  hated  one  took  her  way  into  Wanley. 
She  had  no  pleasant  mission — that  of  letting  her 
mother  and  Letty  know  what  had  happened. 
The  latter  she  found  in  the  garden  behind  the 
house  dancing  her  baby-boy  up  and  down  in 
the  sunlight.  Letty  did  not  look  very  matronly, 
it  must  be  confessed ;  but  what  she  lacked  in 
mature  dignity  was  made  up  in  blue-eyed  and 
warm-cheeked  happiness.  At  the  sight  of 
Adela  she  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

'  Why,  mother's  just  getting  ready  to  go  and 
say  good-bye  to  you.  As  soon  as  she  comes 
down  and  takes  this  little  rogue  I  shall  just  slip 
my  own  things  on.  We  didn't  think  you'd 
come  here.' 

'We're  not  going  to-daj^,'  Adela  replied, 
playing  with  the  baby's  face. 

'  Not  going  ?  ' 

'  Business  prevents  Eichard.' 

'  How  you  frightened  us  by  leaving  church 
yesterday!     I  was  on  my  way  to  ask  about 
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you,  but  Mr.  Wyvern  met  me  and  said  there 
was  nothing  the  matter.  And  you  went  to 
Agworth,  didn't  you?' 

'  To  Belwick.  We  had  to  see  Mr.  Yottle 
the  soHcitor.' 

Mrs.  Waltham  issued  from  the  house,  and 
explanations  were  again  demanded. 

'  Could  you  give  baby  to  the  nurse  for  a  few 
minutes  ? '  Adela  asked  Letty.  '  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  you  and  mother  quietly.' 

The  arrangement  was  effected  and  all  three 
went  into  the  sitting-room.  There  Adela  ex- 
plained in  simple  words  all  that  had  come  to 
pass  ;  emotionless  herself,  but  the  cause  of  utter 
dismay  in  her  hearers.  When  she  ceased  there 
was  blank  silence. 

Mrs.  Waltham  was  the  first  to  find  her 
voice. 

'But  surely  Mr.  Eldon  won't  take  every- 
thing from  you.^  I  don't  think  he  has  the 
power  to — it  wouldn't  be  just ;  there  must  be 
surely  some  kind  of  provision  in  the  law  for  such 
a  thing.     What  did  Mr.  Yottle  say  ?  ' 

'Only  that  Mr.  Eldon  could  recover  the 
whole  estate.' 

'  The  estate ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Waltham 
eagerly.     '  But  not  the  money  .^ ' 

Adela  smiled. 

'The  estate  includes  the  money,  mother. 
It  means  everything.' 
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'  Oh,  Adela  ! '  sighed  Letty,  who  sat  with  her 
hands  on  her  lap,  bewildered. 

'  But  surely  not  Mrs.  Eodman's  settlement  ?  ' 
cried  the  elder  lady,  w^ho  was  rapidly  surveying 
the  whole  situation. 

'  Everything,'  affirmed  Adela. 

'  But  what  an  extraordinary,  what  an  un- 
heard-of thing !  Such  injustice  I  never  knew  ! 
Oh,  but  Mr.  Eldon  is  a  gentleman — he  can  never 
exact  his  legal  rights  to  the  full  extent.  He 
has  too  much  delicacy  of  feeling  for  that.' 

Adela  glanced  at  her  mother  with  a  curious 
openness  of  look — the  expression  which  by 
apparent  negation  of  feeling  reveals  feeling  of 
special  significance.  Mrs.  Waltham  caught  the 
glance  and  checked  her  flow  of  speech. 

'  Oh,  he  could  never  do  that ! '  she  murmured 
the  next  moment,  in  a  lower  key,  clasping  lier 
hands  together  upon  her  knees.  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't.' 

'You  must  remember,  mother,'  remarked 
Adela  with  reserve, '  that  Mr.  Eldon's  disposition 
cannot  aflfect  us.' 

'  My  dear  child,  what  I  meant  w^as  this  :  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  law  with  your 
husband  to  recover  the  uttermost  farthing.  How 
are  you  to  restore  money  that  is  long  since 
spent?  and  it  isn't  as  if  it  had  been  spent 
in  the  ordinary  w^ay — it  has  been  devoted  to 
public  purposes.      Mr.   Eldon   will   of  course 
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take  all  these  things  into  consideration.  And 
really  one  must  say  that  it  is  very  strange  for  a 
wealthy  man  to  leave  his  property  entirely  to 
strangers.' 

'  Not  entirely,'  put  in  Adela  rather  ab- 
sently. 

^  A  hundred  and  seven  pounds  a  year ! ' 
exclaimed  her  mother  protestingly.  '  My  dear 
love,  what  can  be  done  with  such  a  paltry  sum 
as  that ! ' 

^  We  must  do  a  good  deal  with  it,  dear 
mother.  It  will  be  all  we  have  to  depend  upon 
until  Eichard  finds — finds  some  position.' 

'  But  you  are  not  going  to  leave  the  Manor 
at  once  ?  ' 

'  As  soon  as  ever  w^e  can.  I  don't  know 
what  arrangement  my  husband  is  making.  We 
shall  see  Mr.  Yottle  again  to-morrow.' 

'  Adela,  this  is  positively  shocking  !  It  seems 
incredible ;  I  never  thought  such  things  could 
happen.  No  wonder  you  looked  white  when 
you  went  out  of  church.  How  little  I  imagined  ! 
But  you  know  you  can  come  here  at  any  moment. 
You  can  sleep  with  me,  or  we'll  have  another 
bed  put  up  in  the  room.  Oh,  dear  ;  oh,  dear  ! 
It  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  understand  it. 
Your  husband  could  not  possibly  object  to  your 
living  here  till  he  found  you  a  suitable  home. 
What  will  Alfred  say  ?  Oh,  you  must  certainly 
come  here.     I  shan't  have  a  moment's  rest  if 
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you  go  away  somewliere  whilst  things  are  in 
this  dreadful  state.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary/  Adela 
replied  with  a  reassuring  smile.  It  might  very 
well  have  happened  that  we  had  nothing  at  all, 
not  even  the  hundred  pounds ;  but  a  wife  can't 
run  away  for  reasons  of  that  kind — can  she, 
Letty?' 

Letty  gazed  with  her  eyes  of  loving  pity,  and 
sighed,  '  I  suppose  not,  dear.' 

Adela  sat  with  them  for  only  a  few  minutes 
more.  She  did  not  feel  able  to  chat  at  leagth 
on  a  crisis  such  as  this,  and  the  tone  of  her 
mother's  sympathy  was  not  soothing  to  her. 
Mrs.  Waltham  had  begun  to  put  a  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

'  You  mustn't  take  it  to  heart,'  Adela  said 
as  she  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek.  You  can't 
think  how  little  it  troubles  me — on  my  own 
account.  Letty,  I  look  to  you  to  keep  mother 
cheerful.  Only  think  what  numbers  of  poor 
creatures  would  dance  for  joy  if  they  had  a 
hundred  a  year  left  them  !  We  must  be  philo- 
sophers, you  see.  I  couldn't  shed  a  tear  if  I 
tried  ever  so  hard.     Good-bye,  dear  mother  ! ' 

Mrs.  Waltham  did  not  rise,  but  Letty  fol- 
lowed her  friend  into  the  hall.  She  had  been 
very  silent  and  undemonstrative  ;  now  she  em- 
braced Adela  tenderly.  There  was  still  some- 
thing of  the  old  diffidence  in  her  manner,  but 
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the  effect  of  lier  motherhood  was  discernible. 
Adela  was  childless — a  circumstance  in  itself 
provocative  of  a  gentle  sense  of  protection  in 
Letty's  heart. 

'  You'll  let  us  see  you  every  day,  darling  ?  ' 

'  As  often  as  I  can,  Letty.  Don't  let  mother 
get  low-spirited.  There's  nothing  to  grieve 
about.' 

Letty  returned  to  the  sitting-room ;  Mrs. 
Walthan  was  still  pressing  the  handkerchief  on 
this  cheek  and  that  alternately. 

'  How  wonderful  she  is  ! '  Letty  exclaimed. 
'  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  again  fret  over  little 
troubles.' 

'  Adela  has  a  strong  character,'  assented 
the  mother  with  mournful  pride. 

Letty,  unable  to  sit  long  without  her  baby, 
fetched  it  from  the  nurse's  arms.  The  infant's 
luncheon-hour  had  arrived,  and  the  nourish- 
ment was  still  of  Letty's  own  providing.  It 
was  strange  to  see  on  her  face  the  slow  triumph 
of  this  ineffable  bliss  over  the  grief  occasioned 
by  the  recent  conversation.  Mrs.  Waltham 
had  floated  into  a  stream  of  talk. 

'  Now,  what  a  strange  thing  it  is  ! '  she  ob- 
served, after  many  other  reflections,  and  when 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice  had  had  time  to 
soothe.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  wedding 
I  had  the  most  singular  misgiving,  a  feeling  I 
couldn't  explain.      One  would  almost  think  I 
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had  foreseen  this  very  thing.  And  you  know 
very  well,  my  dear,  that  the  marriage  troubled 
me  in  many  ways.     It  was  not  the  match  for 

Adela,  but  then .    Adela,  as  you  say,  has  a 

strong  character  ;  she  is  not  very  easy  to  reason 
with.  I  tried  to  make  both  sides  of  the  question 
clear  to  her.  But  then  her  prejudice  against 
Mr.  Eldon  was  very  strong,  and  how  naturally, 
poor  child !  Young  people  don't  like  to  trust 
to  time ;  they  think  everything  must  be  done 
quickly.  If  she  had  been  one  to  marry  for 
reasons  of  interest  it  might  look  like  a  punish- 
ment ;  but  then  it  Avas  so  far  otherwise.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  wait  a  few 
years  !  One  really  never  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen.  Young  people  really  ought  to 
trust  others'  experience.' 

Letty  was  only  lending  half  an  ear.  The 
ojeneral  character  of  her  mother-in-law's  mono- 
logues  did  not  encourage  much  attention.  She 
was  conscious  of  a  little  surprise,  even  now  and 
then  of  a  mild  indignation  ;  but  the  baby  suck- 
ing at  her  breast  lulled  her  into  a  sweet  ma- 
ternal apathy.  She  could  only  sigh  from  time 
to  time  and  wonder  whether  it  was  a  good 
thing  or  the  contrary  that  Adela  had  no  baby 
in  her  trials. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MuTiMERdidnot  come  to  the  Manor  for  luncheon. 
Eodman,  who  had  been  spending  an  hour  at 
the  works,  brought  word  that  business  pressed ; 
a  host  of  things  had  to  be  unexpectedly  finished 
off  and  put  in  order.  He,  Alice,  and  Adela 
made  pretence  of  a  midday  meal ;  then  he  went 
into  the  library  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  meditate. 
The  main  subject  of  his  meditation  was  an  in- 
terview with  Adela  which  he  purposed  seeking 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  But  he  had 
also  half-a-dozen  letters  of  the  first  importance 
to  despatch  to  town  by  the  evening  post,  and 
these  it  was  well  to  get  off  hand.  He  had 
finished  them  by  half-past  three.  Then  he 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  but  found  it  vacant. 
He  souglit  his  wife's  chamber.  Alice  was  en- 
deavouring to  read  a  novel,  but  there  was  recent 
tear-shedding  about  her  eyes,  which  had  not 
come  of  the  author's  pathos. 

'  You'll  be  a  pretty  picture  soon  if  that  goes 
on,'  Eodman  remarked^  with  a  frankness  w^hicli 
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was  sufficiently   brutal  in  spite  of  his  jesting 
tone. 

*  I  can't  think  how  you  take  it  so  lightly/ 
Alice  replied  with  utter  despondency,  flinging 
the  book  aside. 

'What's  the  good  of  taking  it  any  other 
way?     Where's  Adela?' 

'  Adela  ?  '  She  looked  at  him  as  closely  as 
her  eyes  would  let  her.  '  Why  do  you  want 
her?' 

'  I  asked  you  where  she  was.  Please  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  answering  my  questions  at 
once.     It'll  save  time  in  future.' 

She  seemed  about  to  resent  his  harshness, 
but  the  effort  cost  her  too  much.  She  let  her 
head  fall  forward  almost  upon  her  knees  and 
sobbed  unrestrainedly. 

Eodman  touched  her  shoulder  and  shook 
her,  but  not  roughly. 

'  Do  not  be  such  an  eternal  fool ! '  he  grum- 
bled.    '  Do  you  know  where  Adela  is  or  not  ?  * 

'No,  I  don't,'  came  the  smothered  reply. 
Then,  raising  her  head,  '  Why  do  you  think  so 
much  about  Adela  ? ' 

He  leaned  against  the  dressing-table  and 
laughed  mockingly. 

'That's  the  matter,  eh?  You  think  I'm 
after  her !     Don't  be  such  a  goose.' 

'  I'd  rather  you  call  me  a  goose  than  a  fool, 
Willis.' 
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*Why,  there's  not  miicli  difference.  'Now 
if  you'll  sit  up  and  behave  sensibly,  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  want  her.' 

'  Eeally  ?     Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  first  ? ' 

'Poor  blubbery  princess!  Pah!  your  lips 
are  like  a  baby's.  Now  just  listen,  and  mind 
you  hold  your  tongue  about  what  I  say.  You 
know  there  used  to  be  something  between 
Adela  and  Eldon.  I've  a  notion  it  went  farther 
than  we  know  of.  Well,  I  don't  see  why  we 
shouldn't  get  her  to  talk  him  over  into  letting 
you  keep  your  money,  or  a  good  part  of  it. 
So  you  see  it's  you  I'm  thinking  about  after  all, 
little  stupid.' 

'  Oh,  you  really  mean  that !  Kiss  me  again, 
— look,  I've  wiped  my  lips.  You  really  think 
you  can  do  that,  WilHs  ?  ' 

'No,  I  don't  think  I  can,  but  it's  worth 
having  a  try.  Eldon  has  a  soft  side,  I  know. 
The  thing  is  to  find  her  soft  side.  I'm  going  to 
have  a  try  to  talk  her  over.  Now,  where  is  she 
likely  to  be  .^ — out  in  the  garden  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  she's  at  her  mother's.' 

'Confound  it!  Well,  I'll  go  and  look 
about ;  I  can't  lose  time.' 

'You'll  never  get  her  to  do  anything  for 
me^  Willis.' 

'  Very  likely  not.  But  the  things  that  you 
succeed  in  are  always  the  most  unhkely,  as 
you'd  understand  if  you'd  hved  my  life.' 
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'  At  all  events,  I  shan't  have  to  give  up  my 
dresses  ?  ' 

'  Hang  your   dresses on   the  wardrobe 

pegs!' 

He  went  downstairs  again  and  out  into  the 
garden,  thence  to  the  entrance  gate.  Adela 
had  passed  it  but  a  few  minutes  before,  and  he 
saw  her  a  little  distance  off.  She  was  going  in 
the  direction  away  from  Wanley,  seemingly  on 
a  mere  walk.  He  decided  to  follow  her  and 
only  join  her  when  she  had  gone  some  way. 
She  walked  with  her  head  bent,  walked  slowly 
and  with  no  looking  about  her.  Presently  it 
was  plain  that  she  meant  to  enter  the  wood. 
This  was  opportune.  But  he  lost  sight  of  her 
as  soon  as  she  passed  among  the  trees.  He 
quickened  his  pace ;  saw  her  turning  off  the 
main  path  among  the  copses.  In  his  pursuit 
he  got  astray ;  he  must  have  missed  her  track. 
Suddenly  he  was  checked  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  lower 
level  just  in  front  of  him.  Cautiously  he 
stepped  forward,  till  he  could  see  through  hazel 
bushes  that  there  was  a  steep  descent  before  him. 
Below,  two  persons  were  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, and  he  could  hear  every  word. 

The  two  were  Adela  and  Hubert  Eldon. 
Adela  had  come  to  sit  for  the  last  time  in  the 
green  retreat  which  was  painfully  dear  to  her. 
Her  husband's  absence  gave  her  freedom  ;  she 
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used  it  to  avoid  the  Eodmans  and  to  talk  with 
herself.  She  was,  as  we  may  conjecture,  far 
from  looking  cheerfully  into  the  future.  Nor 
was  she  content  with  herself,  with  her  behaviour 
in  the  drama  of  these  two  days.  In  thinking 
over  the  scene  with  her  husband  she  experienced 
a  shame  before  her  conscience  which  could  not 
at  first  be  readily  accounted  for,  for  of  a  truth 
she  had  felt  no  kind  of  shame  in  steadfastly 
resisting  Mutimer's  dishonourable  impulse.  But 
she  saw  now  that  in  the  judgment  of  one  who 
could  read  all  her  heart  she  would  not  come  off 
with  unmingled  praise.  Had  there  not  been 
another  motive  at  work  in  her  besides  zeal  for 
honour  .^  Suppose  the  man  benefiting  by  the  will 
had  been  another  than  Hubert  Eldon  ?  Surely 
that  would  not  have  affected  her  behaviour?  Not 
in  practice,  doubtless  ;  but  here  was  a  question 
of  feeling,  a  scrutiny  of  the  soul's  hidden  velle- 
ities.  No  difference  in  action,  be  sure  ;  that 
must  ever  be  upright.  But  what  of  the  heroism 
in  this  particular  case  ?  The  difference  declared 
itself;  here  there  had  been  no  heroism  what- 
ever. To  strip  herself  and  her  husband  when 
a  moment's  winking  would  have  kept  them 
well  clad?  Yes,  but  on  w^hose  behalf?  Had 
there  not  been  a  positive  pleasure  in  making 
herself  poor  that  Hubert  might  be  rich  ?  There 
was  the  fatal  element  in  the  situation.  She 
came  out  of  the  church  palpitating  with  joy ; 
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the  first  assurance  of  her  husband's  ignominious 
yielding  to  temptation  filled  her  with,  not  mere 
scorn,  but  with  dread.  Had  she  not  been  guilty 
of  mock  nobleness  in  her  voice,  her  bearing  ? 
At  the  time  she  did  not  feel  it,  for  the  thought 
of  Hubert  was  kept  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground. Yes,  but  she  saw  now  how^  it  had 
shed  light  and  warmth  upon  her  ;  the  fact  was 
not  to  be  denied,  because  her  consciousness  had 
not  then  included  it.     She  w^as  shamed. 

A  pity,  is  it  not  ?  It  were  so  good  to  have 
seen  her  purely  noble,  indignant  with  unmixed 
righteousness.  But,  knowing  our  Adela's  heart, 
is  it  not  even  sweeter  to  bear  with  her  ?  You 
will  go  far  before  you  find  virtue  in  which  there 
is  no  dear  sustaining  comfort  of  self.  For  my 
part,  Adela  is  more  to  me  for  the  imperfec- 
tion, infinitely  more  to  me  for  the  confession 
of  it  in  her  own  mind.  How  can  a  woman  be 
lovelier  than  when  most  womanly,  or  more 
precious  than  when  she  reflects  her  own  w^eak- 
ness  in  clarity  of  soul  ? 

As  she  made  her  way  through  the  wood 
her  trouble  of  conscience  was  lost  in  deeper 
suffering.  The  scent  of  undergrowths,  which 
always  brought  back  to  her  the  glad  days  of 
maidenhood,  filled  her  with  the  hopelessness  of 
the  future.  There  w^as  no  return  on  the  path 
of  life ;  every  step  made  those  memories  of 
happiness  more  distant  and  thickened  the  gloom 
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about  her.  She  could  be  strong  when  it  was 
needful,  could  face  the  world  as  well  as  any 
woman  who  makes  a  veil  of  pride  for  her 
bleeding  heart ;  but  here,  amid  the  sweet  wood- 
perfumes,  in  silence  and  secrecy,  self-pity 
caressed  her  into  feebleness.  The  hght  was 
dimmed  by  her  tears ;  she  rather  felt  than  saw 
her  way.  And  thus,  with  moist  eyelashes,  she 
came  to  her  wonted  resting-place.  But  she 
found  her  seat  occupied,  and  by  the  man  whom 
in  this  moment  she  could  least  bear  to  meet. 

Hubert  sat  there,  bareheaded,  lost  in 
thought.  Her  light  footfall  did  not  touch  his 
ear.  He  looked  up  to  find  her  standing  before 
him,  and  he  saw  that  she  had  been  shedding 
tears.  For  an  instant  she  was  powerless  to 
direct  herself;  then  sheer  panic  possessed  her 
and  she  turned  to  escape. 

Hubert  started  to  his  feet. 

'Mrs.  Mutimer !     Adela  ! ' 

The  first  name  would  not  have  stayed  her, 
for  her  flight  was' as  unreasoning  as  that  of  a 
fawn.  The  second,  her  own  name,  uttered  with 
almost  desperate  appeal,  robbed  her  of  the 
power  of  movement.  She  turned  to  bay,  as 
though  an  obstacle  had  risen  in  her  path,  and 
there  was  terror  in  her  white  face. 

Hubert  drew  a  little  nearer  and  spoke 
hurriedly. 

'Forgive   me!     I   could   not   let   you  go. 
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You  seem  to  have  come  ia  answer  to  my 
thought ;  I  was  wishing  to  see  you.  Do  for- 
give me ! ' 

She  knew  that  he  was  examining  her  moist 
eyes ;  a  rush  of  blood  passed  over  her  features. 

'  Not  unless  you  are  willing,'  Hubert 
pursued,  his  voice  at  its  gentlest  and  most 
courteous.  '  But  if  I  might  speak  to  you  for  a 
few  minutes ? ' 

'  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Yottle  ?  '  Adela 
asked,  without  raising  her  eyes,  trying  her 
utmost  to  speak  in  a  merely  natural  way. 

'Yes.  I  happened  to  be  at  my  mother's 
house.  He  came  last  night  to  obtain  my  ad- 
dress.' 

The  truth  was,  that  a  generous  impulse, 
partly  of  his  nature,  and  in  part  such  as  any 
man  might  know  in  a  moment  of  unanticipated 
good  fortune,  had  bade  him  put  aside  his 
prejudices  and  meet  Mutimer  at  once  on  a 
footing  of  mutual  respect.  Incapable  of  ignoble 
exultation,  it  seemed  to  liim  that  true  delicacy 
dictated  a  personal  interview^  with  the  man 
who,  judging  from  Yottle's  report,  had  so 
cheerfully  acquitted  himself  of  the  hard  task 
imposed  by  honour.  But  as  he  walked  over 
from  Agworth  this  zeal  cooled.  Could  he  trust 
Mutimer  to  appreciate  his  motive.^  Such  a 
man  was  capable  of  acting  honourably,  but  the 
power  of  understanding  delicacies  of  behaviour 
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was  not  so  likely  to  be  his.  Hubert's  preju- 
dices were  insuperable  ;  to  his  mind  class  differ- 
ences necessarily  argued  a  difference  in  the 
grain.  And  it  was  not  only  this  considera- 
tion that  grew  weightier  as  he  walked.  In  the 
great  joy  of  recovering  his  ancestral  home,  in 
the  sight  of  his  mother's  profound  happiness, 
he  all  but  forgot  the  thoughts  that  had  besieged 
him  since  his  meetings  with  Adela  in  London. 
As  he  drew  near  to  Wanley  his  imagination 
busied  itself  almost  exclusively  with  her ;  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  of  Mu timer  became  fear  for 
Adela's  future.  Such  a  change  as  this  would 
certainly  have  a  dire  effect  upon  her  life.  He 
thought  of  her  frail  appearance  ;  he  remembered 
the  glimpse  of  her  face  that  he  had  caught 
when  her  husband  entered  Mrs.  Westlake's 
drawing-room,  the  startled  movement  she 
could  not  suppress.  It  was  impossible  to  meet 
Mutimer  with  any  show  of  good-feeling;  he 
wondered  how  he  could  have  set  forth  with 
such  an  object.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
Manor  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  Vicarage,  and 
joined  Mr.  Wyvern  at  luncheon.  The  vicar 
had  of  course  heard  nothing  of  the  discovery 
as  yet.  In  the  afternoon  Hubert  started  to 
walk  back  to  Agworth,  but  instead  of  taking 
the  direct  road  he  strayed  into  the  wood. 
He  was  loth  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Manor;  intense  anxiety  to  know  what  Adela 
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was  doing  made  him  linger  near  the  place 
where  she  was.  Was  she  already  suffering 
from  brutal  treatment?  What  wretchedness 
might  she  not  be  undergoing  within  those 
walls ! 

He  said  she  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  in 
answer  to  his  desire.  In  truth,  her  sudden 
appearance  overcame  him ;  her  tearful  face 
turned  to  irresistible  passion  that  yearning 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  was  at  all 
times  present  in  his  hfe.  Her  grief  could  have 
but  one  meaning ;  his  heart  went  out  to  her 
with  pity  as  intense  as  its  longing.  Other 
women  had  drawn  his  eyes,  had  captured  him 
with  the  love  of  a  day ;  but  the  deep  still 
affection  which  is  independent  of  moods  and 
impressions  flowed  ever  towards  Adela.  As 
easily  could  he  have  become  indifferent  to  his 
mother  as  to  Adela.  As  a  married  woman  she 
was  infinitely  more  to  him  than  she  had  been 
as  a  girl ;  from  her  conversation,  her  counte- 
nance, he  knew  how  richly  she  had  developed, 
how  her  intelligence  had  ripened,  how  her 
character  had  established  itself  in  maturity.  In 
that  utterance  of  her  name  the  secret  escaped 
him  before  he  could  think  how  impossible  it 
was  to  address  her  so  familiarly.  It  was  the 
perpetual  key-word  of  his  thoughts  ;  only  when 
he  had  heard  it  from  his  own  lips  did  he  realise 
what  he  had  done. 
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When  he  had  given  the  brief  answer  to  her 
question  he  could  find  no  more  words.  But 
Adela  spoke. 

'  What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Eldon  ? ' 

Whether  or  no  he  interpreted  her  voice  by 
his  own  feehngs,  she  seemed  to  plead  with  him 
to  be  manly  and  respect  her  womanhood. 

'  Only  to  say  the  common  things  which 
anyone  must  say  in  my  position,  but  to  say 
them  so  that  you  will  believe  they  are  not  only 
a  form.  The  circumstances  are  so  strange.  I 
want  to  ask  you  for  your  help  ;  my  position  is 
perhaps  harder  than  yours  and  Mr.  Mutimer's. 
We  must  remember  that  tliere  is  justice  to  be 
considered.  If  you  will  give  me  your  aid  in 
doing  justice  as  far  as  I  am  able ' 

In  fault  of  any  other  possible  reply  he  had 
involved  himself  in  a  subject  which  he  knew  it 
was  far  better  to  leave  untouched.  He  could 
not  complete  his  sentence,  but  stood  before  her 
with  his  head  bent. 

Adela  scarcely  knew  what  he  said ;  in  an- 
guish she  sought  for  a  means  of  quitting  him, 
of  fleeing  and  hiding  herself  among  the  trees. 
His  accent  told  her  that  she  was  the  object  of 
his  compassion,  and  she  had  invited  it  by  letting 
him  see  her  tears.  Of  necessity  he  must  think 
that  she  was  sorrowing  on  her  own  account. 
That  was  true,  indeed,  but  how  impossible  for 
him  to  interpret  her  grief  rightly !     The  shame 
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of  being  misjudged  by  him  all  but  drove  her 
to  speak,  and  tell  him  that  she  cared  less  than 
nothing  for  the  loss  that  had  befallen  her.  Yet 
she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  such  words. 
Her  heart  was  beating  insufferably ;  all  the 
woman  in  her  rushed  towards  hysteria  and  self- 
abandonment.  It  was  well  that  Hubert's  love 
was  of  quality  to  stand  the  test  of  these  terrible 
moments.  Something  he  must  say,  and  the  most 
insignificant  phrase  was  tlie  best. 

'  Will  you  sit — rest  after  your  walk?  ' 

She  did  so ;  scarcely  could  she  have  stood 
longer.  And  with  the  physical  ease  there  seemed 
to  come  a  sudden  mental  relief.  A  thought 
sprang  up,  opening  upon  her  like  a  haven  of 
refuge. 

'  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  ask  of 
you,'  she  began,  forcing  herself  to  regard  him 
directly.  '  It  is  a  great  thing,  I  am  afraid  ;  it 
may  be  impossible.' 

'Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is?'  he  said, 
quietly  filling  the  pause  that  followed. 

'  I  am  thinking  of  New  Wanley.' 

She  saw^  a  change  in  his  face,  slight,  but  still 
a  change.     She  spoke  more  quickly. 

'  Will  you  let  the  works  remain  as  they  are, 
on  the  same  plan  ?  Will  you  allow  the  work- 
people to  live  under  the  same  rules  ?  I  have 
been  among  them  constantly,  and  I  am  sure  that 
nothing  but  good  results  have  come  of — of  what 
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my  husband  has  done.  There  is  no  need  to  ask 
you  to  deal  kindly  with  them,  I  know  that.    But 

if  you  could  maintain  the  purpose ?    It  will 

be  such  a  grief  to  my  husband  if  all  his  work 
comes  to  nothing.  There  cannot  be  anything 
against  your  principles  in  what  I  ask.  It  is  so 
simply  for  the  good  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  are  so  hard.  Let  New  Wanley  remain  as  an 
example.     Can  you  do  this  ?  ' 

Hubert,  as  he  listened,  joined  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
upper  branches  of  the  silver  birch,  which  once 
in  his  thoughts  he  had  likened  to  Adela.  What 
he  heard  from  her  surprised  him,  and  upon 
surprise  followed  mortification.  He  knew  that 
she  had  in  appearance  adopted  Mutimer's  prin- 
ciples, but  his  talk  with  her  in  London  at  Mrs. 
Boscobel's  had  convinced  him  that  her  heart 
was  in  far  other  things  than  economic  problems 
and  schemes  of  revolution.  She  had  listened  so 
eagerl)^  to  his  conversation  on  art  and  kindred 
topics ;  it  was  so  evident  that  she  was  enjoying 
a  temporary  release  from  a  mode  of  life  which 
chilled  all  her  warmer  instincts.  Yet  she  now 
made  it  her  entreaty  that  he  would  continue 
Mutimer's  work.  Beginning  timidly,  she  grew 
to  an  earnestness  which  it  was  impossible  to 
think  feigned.  He  was  unprepared  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  his  emotions  resented 
it.     Though  consciously  harbouring  no  single 
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unworthy  desire,  he  could  not  endure  to  find 
Adela  zealous  on  her  husband's  behalf. 

Had  he  misled  himself?  Was  the  grief 
that  he  had  witnessed  really  that  of  a  wife  for 
her  husband's  misfortune  ?  For  whatever  reason 
she  had  married  Mutimer — and  that  could  not 
be  love — married  life  might  have  engendered 
afiection.  He  knew  Adela  to  be  deeply  con- 
scientious ;  how  far  was  it  in  a  woman's  power 
to  subdue  herself  to  love  at  the  bidding  of 
duty? 

He  allowed  several  moments  to  pass  before 
replying  to  her.  Then  he  said,  courteously 
but  coldly : 

'  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  asked  the 
one  thing  I  cannot  do.' 

Adela's  heart  sank.  In  putting  a  distance 
between  him  and  herself  she  had  obeyed  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation ;  now  that  it  was 
effected,  the  change  in  his  voice  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

'Why  do  you  refuse?'  she  asked,  trying, 
though  in  vain,  to  look  up  at  him. 

'  Because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pretend 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Mutimer's  views.  In  the 
moment  that  I  heard  of  the  will  my  action  with 
regard  to  New  Wanley  was  determined.  What 
I  purpose  doing  is  so  inevitably  the  result  of  my 
strongest  convictions  that  nothing  could  change 
me.' 
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'  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to 
do  ? '  Adela  asked,  in  a  tone  more  like  his  own. 

'  It  will  pain  you.' 

'  Yet  I  should  like  to  know.' 

'I  shall  sweep  away  every  trace  of  the 
mines  and  the  works  and  the  houses,  and  do 
my  utmost  to  restore  the  valley  to  its  former 
state.' 

He  paused,  but  Adela  said  nothing.  Her 
fingers  played  with  the  leaves  which  grew 
beside  her. 

'Your  associations  with  Wanley  of  course 
cannot  be  as  strong  as  my  own.  I  was  born 
here,  and  every  dearest  memory  of  my  life 
connects  itself  with  the  valley  as  it  used  to  be. 
It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  to  be  found  in 
England.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  feelings 
with  which  I  saw  this  change  fall  upon  it,  this 
desolation  and  defilement — I  must  use  the 
words  which  come  to  me.  I  might  have  over- 
come that  grief  if  I  had  sympathised  with  the 
ends.  But,  as  it  is,  I  should  act  in  the  same 
way  even  if  I  had  no  such  memories.  I  know 
all  that  you  will  urge.  It  may  be  inevitable 
that  the  green  and  beautiful  spots  of  the  world 
shall  give  place  to  furnaces  and  mechanics' 
dwellings.  For  my  own  part,  in  this  little 
corner,  at  all  events,  the  ruin  shall  be  delayed. 
In  this  matter  I  will  give  my  instincts  free 
play.     Of  New  Wanley  not   one   brick   shall 
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remain  on  another.  I  will  close  the  mines,  and 
grass  shall  again  grow  over  them ;  I  will  replant 
the  orchards  and  mark  out  the  fields  as  they 
were  before.' 

He  paused  again. 

'  You  see  why  I  cannot  do  what  you  ask.' 

It  was  said  in  a  gentler  voice,  for  insensibly 
his  tone  had  become  almost  vehement. 

He  found  a  strange  pleasure  in  emphasising 
his  opposition  to  her.  Perhaps  he  secretly  knew 
that  Adela  hung  upon  his  words,  and  in  spite  of 
herself  was  drawn  into  the  current  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. But  he  did  not  look  into  her  face. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  seen  it  fixed 
and  pale. 

'  Then  you  think  grass  and  trees  of  more 
importance  than  human  lives?  ' 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  which  sounded  coldly 
ironical  in  its  attempt  to  be  merely  calm. 

'  I  had  rather  say  that  I  see  no  value  in 
human  lives  in  a  world  from  which  grass  and 
trees  have  vanished.  But,  in  truth,  I  care  little  to 
make  my  position  logically  sound.  The  ruling 
motive  in  my  life  is  the  love  of  beautiful  things  ; 
I  fight  against  ugliness  because  it's  the  only 
work  in  which  I  can  engage  with  all  my  heart. 
I  have  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanitj^ 
In  the  course  of  centuries  the  world  may  per- 
haps put  itself  right  again  ;  I  am  only  concerned 
with  the   present,  and  I  see  that  everywhere 
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the  tendency  is  towards  the  rule  of  mean  in- 
terests, ignoble  ideals/ 

'Do  you  call  it  ignoble,'  broke  in  Adela, 
'  to  aim  at  raising  men  from  hopeless  and  de- 
grading toil  to  a  Hfe  worthy  of  human  beings  ? ' 

'  The  end  which  you  have  in  mind  cannot 
be  ignoble.  But  it  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
means  such  as  these/  He  pointed  down  to  the 
valley.  '  That  may  be  the  only  way  of  raising 
the  standard  of  comfort  among  people  who 
work  with  their  hands  ;  I  take  the  standpoint 
of  the  wholly  unpractical  man,  and  say  that 
such  efforts  do  not  concern  me.  From  my  point 
of  view  no  movement  can  be  tolerated  which 
begins  with  devastating  the  earth's  surface.  You 
will  clothe  your  workpeople  better,  you  w411 
give  them  better  food  and  more  leisure  ;  in 
doing  so  you  injure  the  class  that  has  finer 
sensibilities,  and  give  power  to  the  class  which 
not  only  postpones  everything  to  material  well- 
being,  but  more  and  more  regards  intellec- 
tual refinement  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  progress.  Progress — the  word  is  sufiicient ; 
you  have  only  to  think  what  it  has  come  to 
mean.  It  will  be  good  to  have  an  example  of 
reaction.' 

'  When  reaction  means  misery  to  men  and 
women  and  little  children  ? ' 

'  Yes,  even  if  it  meant  that.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  trust  it  will  have  no  such  results. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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You  must  distinguish  between  humanity  and 
humanitarianism.  I  hope  I  am  not  lacking  in 
the  former  ;  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  threaten 
everything  that  is  most  precious  in  the  world.' 

^  Then  you  are  content  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  should  be  fed  and  clothed  and  kept 
to  labour  ?  ' 

'  Personally,  quite  content ;  for  I  think  it 
very  unlikely  that  the  majority  will  ever  be  fit 
for  anything  else.  I  know  that  at  present  they 
desire  nothing  else.' 

'  Then  they  must  be  taught  to  desire  more.' 

Hubert  again  paused.  When  he  resumed 
it  was  with  a  smile  which  strove  to  be  good- 
humoured. 

'  We  had  better  not  argue  of  these  things. 
If  I  said  all  that  I  think  you  would  accuse  me 
of  brutality.  In  logic  you  will  overcome  me. 
Put  me  down  as  one  of  those  who  represent  re- 
action and  class-prejudice.     I  am  all  prejudice.' 

Adela  rose. 

'  We  have  talked  a  long  time,'  she  said, 
trying  to  speak  lightly.  'We  have  such  dif- 
ferent views.  I  wish  there  were  less  class- 
prejudice. 

Hubert  scarcely  noticed  her  words.  She 
was  quitting  him,  and  he  clung  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  presence. 

'  Shall  you  go — eventually  go  to  London  ? ' 
he  asked. 
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'  I  can't  say.  My  husband  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  plans.' 

The  word  irritated  him.  He  half  averted 
his  face. 

'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Eldon.' 

She  did  not  oJ9fer  her  hand — durst  not  do 
so.     Hubert  bowed  without  speaking. 

When  she  was  near  the  Manor  gates  she 
heard  footsteps  behind  her.  She  turned  and 
saw  her  husband.  Her  cheeks  flushed,  for  she 
had  been  walking  in  deep  thought.  It  seemed 
to  her  for  an  instant  as  if  the  subject  of  her 
preoccupation  could  be  read  upon  her  face. 

'  Where  have  you  been  ?  '  Mutimer  asked, 
indifferently. 

'  For  a  walk.     Into  the  wood.' 

He  was  examining  her,  for  the  disquiet  of 
her  countenance  could  not  escape  his  notice. 

'  Why  did  you  go  alone  ?  It  would  have 
done  Alice  good  to  get  her  out  a  little.- 

^  I'm  afraid  she  wouldn't  have  come.' 

He  hesitated. 

'  Has  she  been  saying  anything  to  you  .^  ' 

'  Only  that  she  is  troubled  and  anxious.' 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence,  Mutimer 
with  bowed  head  and  knitted  brows. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  though  it 
argues  luck  of  ingenuousness,  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  the  wholly  honest  demonstration  of 
snarling  over  one's  misfortunes.  It  may  result 
in  good  even  to  the  hypocrite,  who  occasionally 
surprises  himself  with  the  pleasure  he  finds  in 
wearing  a  front  of  nobility,  and  is  thereby 
induced  to  consider  the  advantages  of  upright 
behaviour  adopted  for  its  own  sake.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  in  the  case  of 
Eichard  Mutimer.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  his  fortune,  he  set  to 
work  to  make  the  most  of  abdication,  and  with 
the  result  that  the  three  weeks  occupied  in 
settling  his  affairs  at  New  Wanley  and  with- 
drawing from  the  Manor  were  full  of  cheerful 
activity.  He  did  not  meet  Hubert  Eldon,  all 
business  being  transacted  through  Mr.  Yottle. 
When  he  heard  from  the  latter  that  it  was 
Eldon's  intention  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
mines,  works,  and   settlements,  though   for  a 
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moment  chagrined,  he  speedily  saw  that  such 
action,  by  giving  dramatic  completeness  to  his 
career  at  Wan  ley  and  investing  its  close  with 
something  of  tragic  pathos,  was  in  truth  what 
he  should  most  have  desired.  It  enabled  him 
to  take  his  departure  with  an  air  of  profounder 
sadness  ;  henceforth  no  gross  facts  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  rhetoric  when  he  should  en- 
large on  the  possibilities  thus  nipped  in  the 
bud.  He  was  more  than  ever  a  victim  of 
cruel  circumstances;  he  could  speak  with  noble 
bitterness  of  his  life's  work  having  been  swept 
into  oblivion. 

He  was  supported  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  epistolary  sympathy.  The  local 
papers  made  an  interesting  story  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  old  church  at  Wanley,  and  a 
few  of  the  London  journals  reported  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  this  way  Mutimer  became 
known  to  a  wider  public  than  had  hitherto 
observed  him.  Not  only  did  his  fellow-Unionists 
write  to  encourage  and  moralise,  but  a  number 
of  those  people  who  are  ever  ready  to  indite 
letters  to  people  of  any  prominence,  the 
honestly  admiring  and  the  windily  egoistic, 
addressed  communications  either  to  Wanley 
Manor  or  to  the  editor  of  the  Fiery  Cross, 
Mutimer  read  eagerly  every  word  of  each  most 
insignificant  scribbler  ;  his  eyes  gleamed  and 
his   cheeks  grew  warm.     All   such  letters  he 
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brouo-lit  to  Adela,  and  made  her  read  them 
aloud ;  he  stood  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  his  face  slightly  elevated  and  at  a  listen- 
ing angle.  At  the  end  he  regarded  her,  and 
his  look  said :  '  Behold  the  man  who  is  your 
husband ! ' 

But  at  length  there  came  one  letter  distinct 
from  all  the  rest ;  it  had  the  seal  of  a  Govern- 
ment office.  With  eyes  which  scarcely  credited 
what  they  saw  Mutimer  read  some  twenty 
or  thirty  words  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
a  gentleman  of  vigorously  Eadical  opinions, 
who  had  '  heard  with  much  regret  that  the 
undertaking  conceived  and  pursued  with  such 
single-hearted  zeal'  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  Mutimer  rushed  to  Adela  like  a  school- 
boy who  has  a  holiday  to  announce. 

'  Eead  that  now !  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  Now  there's  some  hope  of  a  statesman 
like  that ! ' 

Adela  gave  forth  the  letter  in  a  voice  which 
was  all  too  steady.     But  she  said : 

'  I  am  very  glad.  It  must  gratify  you.  He 
writes  very  kindly.' 

'  You'll  have  to  heip  me  to  make  an 
answer.' 

Adela  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

The  ceremonious  opening  of  the  hall  at 
New  Wanley  had  been  a  great  day ;  Mutimer 
tried  his   best  to   make  the  closing  yet  more 
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effective.  Mr.  Westlake  was  persuaded  to  take 
the  chair,  but  this  time  the  oration  was  by 
the  founder  himself.  There  was  a  numerous 
assembly.  Mutimer  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  reviewing  what  he  had  done,  and  en- 
larging on  all  that  he  mi«:ht  and  would  have 
done.  There  was  as  much  applause  as  even  he 
could  desire.  The  proceedings  closed  with  the 
readiug  of  an  address  which  was  signed  by  all 
the  people  of  the  works,  a  eulogium  and  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  not  without  one  or  two 
sentences  of  fiery  Socialism.  The  spokesman 
was  a  fine  fellow  of  six  feet  two,  a  man  named 
Eedgrave,  the  ideal  of  a  revolutionist  work- 
man. He  was  one  of  the  few  men  at  the  works 
whom  Adela,  from  observation  of  their  domes- 
tic life,  had  learnt  sincerely  to  respect.  Before 
reading  the  document  he  made  a  little  speech  of 
his  own,  and  said  in  conclusion  : 

'  Here's  an  example  of  liow  the  law  does 
justice  in  a  capitalist  society.  The  man  Avho 
makes  a  grand  use  of  money  has  it  all  taken 
away  from  him  by  the  man  v/ho  makes  no  use 
of  it  at  all,  except  to  satisfy  his  own  malice  and 
his  own  selfishness.  If  we  don't  one  and  all 
swear  to  do  oiu'  utmost  to  change  such  a  state 
of  things  as  that,  all  I  can  say  is  we're  a  poor 
lot,  and  deserve  to  be  worse  treated  than  the 
animals,  that  haven't  the  sense  to  use  their 
strength ! ' 
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In  his  reply  to  the  address  Eichard  sur- 
passed himself.  He  rose  in  excitement ;  the 
words  that  rushed  to  his  lips  could  scarcely 
find  articulate  flow.     After  the  due  thanks  : 

'  To-morrow  I  go  to  London  ;  I  go  as  poor 
as  the  poorest  of  you,  a  mechanical  engineer  in 
search  of  work.  Whether  I  shall  find  it  or 
not  there's  no  saying.  If  they  turned  me  out 
because  of  my  opinions  three  years  ago,  it's 
not  very  likely  that  they've  grown  fonder  of 
me  by  this  time.  As  poor  as  the  poorest  of 
you,  I  say.  Most  of  you  probably  know  that 
a  small  legacy  is  left  to  me  under  the  will 
which  gives  this  property  into  other  hands. 
That  money  Avill  be  used,  every  penny  of  it, 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  cause  ! ' 

It  was  a  magnificent  thought,  one  of  those 
inspirations  which  reveal  latent  genius.  The 
hall  echoed  with  shouts  of  glorification.  Adela, 
who  sat  with  her  mother  and  Letty  (Mrs. 
Westlake  had  not  accompanied  her  husband), 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  the  uproar 
made  her  head  throb. 

All  seemed  to  be  over  and  dispersal  was 
beginning,  when  a  gentleman  stood  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  and  made  signs  that  he 
wished  to  be  heard  for  a  moment.  Mutimer 
aided  him  in  gaining  attention.  It  was  Mr. 
Yottle,  a  grizzle-headed,  ruddy-cheeked  veteran 
of  the  law. 
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'  I  merely  desire  to  use  this  opportunity  of 
reminding  those  who  have  been  employed  at  the 
works  that  Mr.  Eldon  will  be  glad  to  meet  them 
in  this  hall  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  It  will  perhaps  be  better  if  the  men 
alone  attend,  as  the  meeting  will  be  strictly  for 
business  purposes.' 

Adela  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  room. 
As  she  was  moving  between  the  rows  of  benches 
Mr.  Westlake  approached  her.  He  had  only 
arrived  in  time  to  take  his  place  on  the  plat- 
form, and  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
London. 

•  I  have  a  note  for  you  from  Stella,'  he  said. 
'  She  has  been  ailing  for  a  fortnight ;  it  wasn't 
safe  for  her  to  come.  But  she  w^ill  soon  see 
you,  I  hope.' 

'  I  hope  so,'  Adela  replied  mechanically,  as 
she  took  the  letter. 

Mr.  Westlake  only  added  his  '  good-bye,' 
and  went  to  take  leave  of  Mutimer,  who  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance. 

Among  those  who  remained  to  talk  with 
the  hero  of  the  day  was  our  old  friend  Keene. 
Keene  had  risen  in  the  world,  being  at  present 
sub-editor  of  a  Bel  wick  journal.  His  appearance 
had  considerably  improved,  and  his  manner 
was  more  ornate  than  ever.  He  took  Mutimer 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  aside. 

'  A  suggestion — something  that  occurred  to 
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me  whilst  you  were  speaking.  You  must  write 
the  history  of  New  Wanley.  Not  too  long ; 
a  thing  that  could  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  sold  at  a  penny  or  twopence.  Speak 
to  Westlake  ;  see  if  the  Union  won't  publish. 
Some  simple  title  :  '  My  Work  in  New  Wanley/ 
for  instance.  I'll  see  that  it's  well  noticed  in 
our  rag.' 

'  Not  a  bad  idea ! '  Mutimer  exclaimed, 
throwing  back  his  head. 

'  Trust  me,  not  half  bad.  Be  of  use  in  the 
Propaganda.  Just  think  it  over,  and,  if  you 
care  to,  allow  me  to  read  it  in  manuscript. 
There's  a  kind  of  art — eh  ?  you  know  wiiat  I 
mean  ;  it's  only  to  be  got  by  journalistic  prac- 
tice. Yes,  "  My  Work  in  New^  Wanley " ;  I 
think  that  would  do.' 

'  I'm  going  to  lecture  at  Commonwealth 
Hall  next  Sunday,'  Mutimer  observed.  '  I'll 
take  that  for  my  title.' 

'By-the-by,  how — what  was  I  going  to 
say  ?     Oh  yes,  how  is  Mrs.  Eodman  ? ' 

'  Tolerable,  I  believe.' 

'  In  London,  presumably  .^  ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Not  much — not  taking  it  to  heart  much,  I 
hope  ? ' 

'  Not  particularly,  I  think.' 

'I  should  be  2:lad   to  be   remembered — a 
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word  when  you  see  her.  Thanks,  Mutimcr, 
thanks.     I  must  be  off.' 

Adela  was  making  haste  to  reach  the  Manor, 
that  she  might  read  Stella's  letter.  She  and 
her  husband  were  to  dine  this  evening  with 
the  Walthams — a  farewell  meal.  With  difficulty 
she  escaped  from  her  mother  and  Letty ;  Stella's 
letter  demanded  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  solitude. 

She  reached  her  room,  and  broke  the  en- 
velope. Stella  never  wrote  at  much  length, 
but  to-day  there  were  only  a  few  lines. 

'  My  love  to  you,  heart's  darling.  I  am  not 
well  enough  to  come,  and  I  think  it  likely  you 
had  rather  I  did  not.  But  in  a  few  hours  you 
will  be  near  me.  Come  as  soon  as  ever  you 
can.     I  wait  for  you  like  the  earth  for  spring.' 

'-  Stella.' 

She  kissed  the  paper  and  put  it  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress.  It  was  already  time  to  go 
to  her  mother's. 

She  found  her  mother  and  Letty  with  grave 
faces ;  something  seemed  to  have  disturbed 
them.  Letty  tried  to  smile  and  appear  at  ease, 
but  Mrs.  Waltham  was  at  no  pains  to  hide  the 
source  of  her  dissatisfaction. 

'  Did  you  know  of  that,  Adela  .^ '  she  asked, 
with  vexation.  'About  the  annuity,  I  mean. 
Had  Eichard  spoken  to  you  of  his  intention  ? ' 
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Adela  replied  with  a  simple  negative.  She 
had  not  given  the  matter  a  thouo^ht. 

'Then  he  certainly  should  have  done.  It 
was  his  duty,  I  consider,  to  tell  me.  It  is  in 
express  contradiction  of  all  he  has  led  me  to 
imderstand.  What  are  you  going  to  live  on,  I 
should  like  to  know  .^  It's  very  unlikely  that 
he  will  find  a  position  immediately.  He  is 
absolutely  reckless,  wickedly  thoughtless !  My 
dear,  it  is  not  too  late  even  now.  I  insist  on 
your  staying  with  us  until  your  husband  has 
found  an  assured  income.  The  idea  of  your 
going  to  live  in  lodgings  in  an  obscure  part  of 
London  is  more  than  I  can  bear,  and  now  it 
really  appals  me.  Adela,  my  child,  it's  impos- 
sible for  you  to  go  under  these  circumstances. 
The  commonest  decency  will  oblige  him  to 
assent  to  this  arrangement.' 

'  My  dear  mother,'  Adela  replied  seriously, 
'  pray  do  not  reopen  that.  It  surely  ought  to 
be  needless  for  me  to  repeat  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  go  to  London.' 

'But,  Adela  darling,'  began  Letty,  very 
timorously,  '  wouldn't  it  be  relieving  your  hus- 
band ?  How  much  freer  he  would  be  to  look 
about,  knowing  you  are  here  safe  and  in  comfort. 
I  really — I  do  really  think  mother  is  right.' 

Before  Adela  could  make  any  reply  there 
sounded  a  knock  at  the  front  door ;  Eichard 
came  in.     He  cast  a  glance  round  at  the  three. 
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The  others  might  have  escaped  his  notice,  but 
Mrs.  Waltham  was  too  plainly  perturbed. 

'  Has  anything  happened  ?  '  he  asked  in  an 
offhand  way. 

'  I  am  distressed,  more  than  I  can  tell  you,' 
began  his  mother-in-law.  '  Surely  you  did  not 
mean  what  you  said  about  the  money ' 

'  Mother  ! '  came  from  Adela's  lips,  but  she 
checked  herself. 

Mutimer  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  stood  smiling. 

'Yes,  I  meant  it.' 

'  But,  pray,  what  are  you  and  Adela  going 
to  live  upon  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any  difficulty.' 

'  But  surely  one  must  more  than  think  in  a 
matter  such  as  this.  You  mustn't  mind  me 
speaking  plainly,  Eichard.  Adela  is  my  only 
daughter,  and  the  thought  of  her  undergoing 
needless  hardships  is  so  dreadful  to  me  that  I 
really  must  speak.  I  have  a  plan,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  very  best  for  all 
of  us.  Allow  Adela  to  remain  with  me  for  a 
little  while,  just  till  you  have — have  made  things 
straight.  It  certainly  would  ease  your  mind. 
She  is  so  very  welcome  to  a  share  of  our  home. 
You  would  feel  less  hampered.  I  am  sure  you 
will  consent  to  this.' 

Mutimer's  smile  died  away.  He  avoided 
Mrs.  Waltham's  face,  and  let  her  eyes  pass  in  a 
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cold  gaze  from  Letty,  who  almost  shrank,  to 
Adela,  who  stood  with  an  air  of  patience. 

*  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  '  he  asked  of  his 
wife,  in  a  tone  civil  indeed,  but  very  far  from 
cordial. 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  show  mother  that  I 
cannot  do  as  she  wishes.  It  is  very  kind  of 
her,  but,  unless  you  think  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  stay,  I  shall  of  course  accompany 
you.' 

'  You  can  stay  if  you  like.' 

Adela  understood  too  well  what  that  per- 
mission concealed. 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  stay.' 

Mutimer  turned  his  look  on  Mrs.  Waltham, 
without  saying  anything. 

'  Then  I  can  say  no  more,'  Mrs.  Waltham 
replied.  '  But  you  must  understand  that  I  take 
leave  of  my  daughter  with  the  deepest  concern. 
I  hope  you  will  remember  that  her  health  for 
a  long  time  has  been  anything  but  good,  and 
that  she  was  never  accustomed  to  do  hard  and 
coarse  work.' 

'  We  won't  talk  any  more  of  this,  mother,' 
Adela  interposed  jfirmly.  '  I  am  sure  you  need 
have  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  tried  beyond  my 
strength.  You  must  remember  that  I  go  with 
my  husband.' 

The  high-hearted  one !  She  would  have 
died  rather  than  let  her  mother  perceive  that 
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her  marriage  was  less  than  happy.  To  the  end 
she  would  speak  that  Avord  '  my  husband/  when 
it  was  necessary  to  speak  it  at  all,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  woman  who  knows  no  other  safe- 
o'uard  ao:ainst  the  ills  of  life.  To  the  end  she 
would  shield  the  man  with  her  own  dignity, 
and  protect  him  as  far  as  possible  even  against 
himself. 

Mutimer  smiled  again,  this  time  with  satis- 
faction. 

'  I  certainly  think  we  can  take  care  of  our- 
selves,' he  remarked  briefly. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  joined  by  Alfred, 
who  had  only  just  returned  from  Belwick,  and 
dinner  was  served.  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
evening.  At  Adela's  request  it  had  been  de- 
cided in  advance  that  the  final  leave-taking 
should  be  to-night ;  she  and  Mutimer  would 
drive  to  Agworth  Station  together  with  Alfred 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  parting  came.  Letty  could  not  speak  for 
sobbing;  she  just  kissed  Adela  and  hurried 
from  the  room.  Mrs.  Waltham  preserved  a 
rather  frigid  stateliness. 

'  Good-bye,  my  dear,'  she  said,  when  released 
from  her  daughter's  embrace.  '  I  hope  I  may 
have  good  news  from  you.' 

With  Mutimer  she  shook  hands. 

It  was  a  starry  and  cold  night.  The  two 
walked  side  by  side  without  speaking.     V/hen 
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they  were  fifty  yards  on  their  way,  a  figure 
came  out  of  a  corner  of  the  road,  and  Adela 
heard  Letty  call  her  name. 

'  I  will  overtake  you,'  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band. 

'  Adela,  my  sweet,  I  couldrit  say  good-bye 
to  you  in  the  house ! ' 

Letty  hung  about  her  dear  one's  neck. 
Adela  choked ;  she  could  only  press  her  cheek 
against  that  moist  one. 

'  Write  to  me  often — oh,  write  often,'  Letty 
sobbed.  '  And  tell  me  the  truth,  darling,  will 
you?' 

^It  will  be  all  well,  dear  sister,'  Adela 
whispered. 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  dear  name  !  Always  call  me 
that.  I  can't  say  good-bye,  darling.  You  will 
come  to  see  us  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  ? ' 

'  As  soon  as  I  can,  Letty.' 

Adela  found  her  husband  awaiting  her. 

'  What  did  she  want  ? '  he  asked,  with 
genuine  surprise. 

'  Only  to  say  good-bye.' 

'  Why,  she'd  said  it  once.' 

The  interior  of  the  Manor  was  not  yet  dis- 
turbed, but  all  the  furniture  was  sold,  and  would 
be  taken  away  on  the  morrow.  They  went  to 
the  drawing-room.  After  some  insignificant 
remarks  Mutimer  asked : 

*  What  letter  was  that  Westlake  gave  you  ? ' 
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'  It  was  from  Stella — from  Mrs.  Westlake.' 

He  paused.     Then  : 

'  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  if  you  wish.' 

She  felt  for  it  in  her  bosom  and  handed  it 
to  him.     It  shook  in  her  fingers. 

'  Why  does  she  think  you'd  rather  she  didn't 
come  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  because  the  occasion  seems  to 
her  painful.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  it  was  painful  at  all. 
What  did  you  think  of  my  speech  ?  ' 

'  The  first  one  or  the  second  ?  ' 

'  Both,  if  you  hke.     I  meant  the  first.' 

'  You  told  the  story  very  well.' 

*  You'll  never  spoil  me  by  over-praise.' 

Adela  was  silent. 

'  About  this,'  he  resumed,  tapping  the  note 
which  he  still  held.  '  I  don't  think  you  need  go 
there  very  often.  It  seems  to  me  you  don't  get 
much  good  from  them.' 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

'  Theirs  isn't  the  kind  of  Sociahsm  I  care 
much  about,'  he  continued,  with  the  air  of 
giving  a  solid  reason.  '  It  seems  to  me  that 
Westlake's  going  off  on  a  road  of  his  own,  and 
one  that  leads  nowhere.  All  that  twaddle  to- 
day about  the  development  of  society  !  I  don't 
think  he  spoke  of  me  as  he  might  have  done. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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You'll  see  there  won't  be  half  a  report  in  the 
Fiery  Cross' 

Adela  was  still  silent. 

'  I  don't  mean  to  say  you're  not  to  see  Mrs . 
Westlake  at  all,  if  you  want  to,'  he  pursued. 
'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  she  was  the  kind  of 
woman  to  suit  you.  If  the  truth  was  known, 
I  don't  think  she's  a  Socialist  at  all.  But  then, 
no  more  are  you,  eh  ?  \ 

'There  is  no  one  with  a  more  passionate 
faith  in  the  people  than  Mrs.  Westlake,'  Adela 
returned. 

'  Faith !     That  won't  do  much  good.' 

He  was  silent  a  httle,  then  went  to  another 
subject. 

'  Eodman  writes  that  he's  no  intention  of 
giving  up  the  money.  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  that.' 

'  But  the  law  will  compel  him,'  Adela  ex- 
claimed. 

'  It's  a  roundabout  business.  Eldon's  only 
way  of  recovering  it  is  to  bring  an  action  against 
me.  Then  I  shall  have  to  go  to  law  with 
Eodman.' 

'  But  how  can  he  refuse  ?     It  is ' 

She  checked  herself,  remembering  that 
words  were  two-edged. 

'  Oh,  he  writes  in  quite  a  friendly  way — 
makes  a  sort  of  joke  of  it.  We've  to  get  what 
we  can  out  of  him,  he  says.     But  he  doesn't 
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get  off  if  I  can  help  it.     I  must  see  Yottle  on 
our  way  to-morrow.' 

'Keene  wants  me  to  write  a  book  about 
New  Wanley,'  lie  said  presently. 

'A  book?' 

*  Well,  a  small  one.  It  could  be  called, 
''My  Work  at  New  Wanley."  It  might  do 
good.' 

'  Yes,  it  might,'  Adela  assented  absently. 

'You  look  tired.  Get  off  to  bed;  you'll 
have  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  it'll  be 
a  hard  day.' 

Adela  went,  hopeful  of  oblivion  till  the 
'  hard  day '  should  dawn. 

The  next  morning  they  were  in  Belwick  by 
half-past  nine.  Alfred  took  leave  of  them  and 
went  off  to  business.  He  promised  to  'look 
them  up '  in  London  before  very  long,  probably 
at  Christmas.  Between  him  and  Mutimer  there 
was  make-believe  of  cordiality  at  parting ;  they 
had  long  ceased  to  feel  any  real  interest  in  each 
other. 

Adela  had  to  spend  the  time  in  the  railway 
waiting-room  whilst  her  husband  went  to  see 
Yottle.  It  was  a  great  bare  place ;  when  she 
entered,  she  found  a  woman  in  mourning,  with 
a  little  boy,  sitting  alone.  The  child  was  eating 
a  bun,  his  mother  was  silently  shedding  tears. 
Adela  seated  herself  as  far  from  them  as  pos- 
sible, out  of  delicacy,  but  she  saw  the  woman 
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look  frequently  towards  her,  and  at  last  rise  as 
if  to  come  and  speak.  She  was  a  feeble,  help- 
less-looking being  of  about  thirty  ;  evidently 
the  need  of  sympathy  overcame  her,  for  she 
had  no  other  excuse  for  addressing  Adela  save 
to  tell  that  her  luggage  had  gone  astray,  and 
that  she  was  waiting  in  the  hope  that  something 
might  be  heard  of  it.  Finding  a  gentle  listener, 
she  talked  on  and  on,  detailing  the  wretched 
circumstances  imder  which  she  had  recently 
been  widowed,  and  her  miserable  prospects 
in  a  strange  town  whither  she  w^as  going. 
Adela  made  an  effort  to  speak  in  words  of 
comfort,  but  her  own  voice  sounded  hopeless  in 
her  ears.  In  the  station  was  a  constant  roar- 
ing and  hissing,  bell-ringing  and  the  shriek  of 
whistles,  the  heavy  trundling  of  barrows,  the 
slamming  of  carriage- doors ;  everywhere  a 
smell  of  smoke.  It  impressed  her  as  though 
all  the  world  had  become  homeless,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  journey  hither  and  thither  in 
vain  search  of  a  resting-place.  And  her  wait- 
ing lasted  more  than  an  hour.  But  for  the 
efibrt  to  dry  another's  tears  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  restrain  her  own. 

The  morning  had  threatened  rain  ;  when  at 
length  the  journey  to  London  began,  the  black 
skies  yielded  a  steady  downpour.  Mutimer  was 
anything  but  cheerful ;  establishing  himself  in  a 
corner  of  the  third-class  carriage,  he  for  a  time 
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employed  himself  with  a  newspaper;  then, 
throwing  it  on  to  Adela's  lap,  closed  his  eyes  as 
if  he  hoped  to  sleep.  Adela  glanced  up  and 
down  the  barren  fields  of  type,  but  there  was 
nothing  that  could  hold  her  attention,  and,  by 
chance  looking  at  her  husband's  face,  she  con- 
tinued to  examine  it.  Perhaps  he  was  asleep, 
perhaps  only  absorbed  in  thought.  His  lips 
were  sullenly  loose  beneath  the  thick  reddish 
moustache  ;  his  eyebrows  had  drawn  themselves 
together,  scowling.  She  could  not  avert  her 
gaze  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  really 
scrutinising  his  face  for  the  first  time,  and  it 
was  as  that  of  a  stranger.  Not  one  detail  had 
the  stamp  of  familiarity:  the  whole  repelled  her. 
What  was  the  meaning  now  first  revealed  to 
her  in  that  countenance  ?  The  features  had  a 
massive  regularity ;  there  was  nothing  grotesque^ 
nothing  on  the  surface  repulsive  ;  yet,  beholding 
the  face  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  man  unknown  ta 
her,  she  felt  that  a  whole  world  of  natural  anti- 
pathies was  between  it  and  her. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  man  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing altogether  beneath  her. 

Never  had  she  understood  that  as  now ;  never 
had  she  conceived  so  forcibly  the  reason  which 
made  him  and  her  husband  and  wife  only  in 
name.  Suppose  that  apparent  sleep  of  his  to  be 
the  sleep  of  death  ;  he  would  pass  from  her  con- 
sciousness like  a  shadow  from  the  field,  leaving 
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no  trace  behind.  Their  life  of  union  was  a 
mockery ;  their  married  intimacy  was  an  un- 
natural horror.  He  was  not  of  her  class,  not 
of  her  world  ;  only  by  violent  wrenching  of  the 
laws  of  nature  had  they  come  together.  She 
had  spent  years  in  trying  to  convince  herself  that 
there  were  no  such  distinctions,  that  only  an  un- 
worthy prejudice  parted  class  from  class.  One 
moment  of  true  insight  was  worth  more  than  all 
her  theorising  on  abstract  principles.  To  be  her 
equal  this  man  must  be  born  again,  of  other 
parents,  in  other  conditions  of  life.  '  I  go  back 
to  London  a  mechanical  engineer  in  search  of 
employment.'  They  were  the  truest  words  he 
had  ever  uttered ;  they  characterised  him, 
classed  him. 

She  had  no  claims  to  aristocratic  descent, 
but  her  parents  were  gentlefolk  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  both  born  in  a  position  which  en- 
couraged personal  refinement  rather  than  the 
contrary,  which  expected  of  them  a  certain 
education  in  excess  of  life's  barest  need,  which 
authorised  them  to  use  the  service  of  ruder  men 
and  women  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
margin  of  life  for  life's  sake.  Perhaps  for  three 
generations  her  ancestors  could  claim  so  much 
gentility ;  it  was  more  than  enough  to  put  a  vast 
gulf  between  her  and  the  Mutimers.  Favourable 
circumstances  of  upbringing  had  endowed  her 
with  delicacy  of  heart  and  mind  not  inferior  to 
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that  of  any  woman  living ;  mated  with  an  equal 
husband,  the  children  born  of  her  might  hope 
to  take  their  place  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  intelligent.  And  her  husband 
was  a  man  incapable  of  understanding  her  idlest 
thought. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  looked  at  her  blankly 
for  a  moment,  stirred  his  limbs  to  make  his 
position  easier. 

Pouring  rain  in  London  streets.  The  cab 
drove  eastward,  but  for  no  great  distance. 
Adela  found  herself  alighting  at  a  lodging-house 
not  far  from  the  reservoir  at  the  top  of  Penton- 
ville  Hill.  Mutimer  had  taken  these  rooms  a 
week  ago. 

A  servant  fresh  from  the  blackleading  of  a 
grate  opened  the  door  to  them,  grinning  with 
recognition  at  the  sight  of  Mutimer.  The  latter 
had  to  help  the  cabman  to  deposit  the  trunks 
in  the  passage.  Then  Adela  was  shown  to  her 
bedroom. 

It  was  on  the  second  floor,  the  ordinary 
bedroom  of  cheap  furnished  lodgings,  with 
scant  space  between  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the 
fireplace,  with  a  dirty  wall-paper  and  a  strong 
musty  odour.  The  window  looked  upon  a 
backyard. 

She  passed  from  the  bedroom  to  the  sitting- 
room  ;  here  was  the  same  vulgar  order,  the  same 
musty  smell.     The  table  was  laid  for  dinner. 
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Mutimer  read  his  wife's  countenance  fur- 
tively. He  could  not  discover  how  the  abode 
impressed  her,  and  he  put  no  question.  When 
he  returned  from  the  bedroom  she  was  sitting 
before  the  fire,  pensive. 

'  You're  hungry,  I  expect  ? '  he  said. 

Her  appetite  was  far  from  keen,  but  in 
order  not  to  appear  discontented  she  replied 
that  she  would  be  glad  of  dinner. 

The  servant,  her  hands  and  face  half  washed, 
presently  appeared  with  a  tray  on  which  were 
some  mutton-chops,  potatoes,  and  a  cabbage. 
Adela  did  her  best  to  eat,  but  the  chops  were 
ill-cooked,  the  vegetables  poor  in  quality. 
There  followed  a  rice-pudding ;  it  was  nearly 
cold  ;  coagulated  masses  of  rice  appeared  be- 
neath yellowish  water.  Mutimer  made  no  re- 
mark about  the  food  till  the  table  was  cleared. 
Then  he  said : 

'  They'll  have  to  do  better  than  that.     The 

first  day,  of  course You'll  have  a  talk 

with  the  landlady  whilst  I'm  out  to-night. 
Just  let  her  see  that  you  won't  be  content  with 
anything ;  you  have  to  talk  plainly  to  these 
people.' 

'  Yes,  I'll  speak  about  it,'  Adela  replied. 

'  They  made  a  trouble  at  first  about  waiting 
on  us,'  Mutimer  pursued.  '  But  I  didn't  see 
how  we  could  get  our  own  meals  very  well. 
You  can't  cook,  can  you  ? ' 
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He  smiled,  and  seemed  half  ashamed  to  ask 
the  question. 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  can  cook  ordhiary  things,'  Adela 
said.     '  But — we  haven't  a  kitchen,  have  we  ? ' 

'  Well,  no.  If  we  did  anything  of  that  kind, 
it  would  have  to  be  on  this  fire.  She  charges 
us  four  shillings  a  week  more  for  cooking  the 
dinner.' 

He  added  this  information  in  a  tone  of 
assumed  carelessness. 

'  I  think  we  might  save  that/  Adela  said. 

*If  I  had  the  necessary  things I  should 

like  to  try,  if  you  will  let  me.' 

'  Just  as  you  please.  I  don't  suppose  the 
stuff  they  send  us  up  will  ever  be  very  eatable. 
But  it's  too  bad  to  ask  you  to  do  work  of  that 
kind.' 

'  Oh,  I  shan't  mind  it  in  the  least !  It  will 
be  far  better,  better  in  every  way.' 

Mutimer  brightened  up. 

'  In  that  case  we'll  only  get  them  to  do  the 
housemaid  work.  You  can  explain  that  to  the 
woman  ;  her  name's  Mrs.  Gulliman.' 

He  paused. 

'  Think  you  can  make  yourself  at  home 
here  ? ' 

'  Yes,  certainly.' 

'  That's  all  right.  I  shall  go  out  now  for 
an  hour  or  so.  You  can  unpack  your  boxes 
and  get  things  in  order  a  bit.' 
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Adelaliad  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Gulhman 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  fresh  arrange- 
ments were  made,  not  perhaps  to  the  landlady's 
satisfaction,  though  she  made  a  show  of  absorb- 
ing interest  and  vast  approval.  She  was  ready 
to  lend  her  pots  and  pans  till  Adela  should  have 
made  purchase  of  those  articles. 

Adela  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  four 
shilhngs  a  week. 

Two  days  later  Mutimer  sought  eagerly  in 
the  Fiery  Cross  for  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  New  Wanley.  Only  half  a  column  was 
given  to  the  subject,  the  speeches  being  sum- 
marised. He  had  fully  expected  that  the  week's 
'  leader '  would  be  concerned  with  his  affairs, 
but  there  was  no  mention  of  him. 

He  bought  the  Tocsin,  Foremost  stood 
an  article  headed,  '  The  Bursting  of  a  Soap 
Bubble.'  It  was  a  satirical  review  of  the 
history  of  New  Wanley,  signed  by  Comrade 
Koodhouse.  He  read  in  one  place  :  '  Under- 
takings of  this  kind,  even  if  pursued  with 
genuine  enthusiasm,  are  worse  than  useless ; 
they  are  positively  pernicious.  They  are  half 
measures,  and  can  only  result  in  delaying  the 
Eevolution.  It  is  assumed  that  working  men 
can  be  kept  in  a  good  temper  with  a  little  better 
housing  and  a  little  more  money.  That  is  to 
aid  the  capitalists,  to  smooth  over  huge  wrongs 
with  petty  concessions,  to  cry  peace  where  there 
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is  no  peace.  We  know  this  kind  of  thing  of 
old.  It  is  the  whole  system  of  wage-earning 
that  must  be  overthrown — the  ideas  which  rule 
the  relations  of  employers  and  employed. 
Away  with  these  palliatives ;  let  us  rejoice 
Avhen  we  see  w^orking  men  starving  and  ill- 
clad,  for  in  that  way  their  eyes  will  be  opened. 
The  brute  who  gets  the  uttermost  farthing 
out  of  the  toil  of  his  wage-slaves  is  more  a 
friend  to  us  and  our  cause  than  any  namby- 
pamby  Socialist,  such  as  the  late  Dukehng  of 
New  Wanley.  Socialist  indeed  !  But  enough. 
We  have  probably  heard  the  last  of  \\i\$> 'parvenu 
and  his  loudly-trumpeted  schemes.  No  true 
friend  of  the  Eevolution  can  be  grieved.' 

Mutimer  bit  his  lip. 

'  Heard  the  last  of  me,  have  they  ?  Don't 
be  too  hasty,  Eoodhouse.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  WEEK  later  ;  the  scene,  the  famiUar  kitchen 
in  Wilton  Square.  Mrs.  Mutimer,  upon  whom 
time  has  laid  unkind  hands  since  last  we  saw 
her,  is  pouring  tea  for  xAlHcc  Eodman,  who  has 
just  come  all  the  way  from  the  West  End  to 
visit  her.  Alice,  too,  has  suffered  from  recent 
vicissitudes  ;  her  freshness  is  to  seek,  her  bear- 
ing is  no  longer  buoyant,  she  is  careless  in 
attire.  To  judge  from  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
she  is  confirmed  in  querulous  habits  ;  her  voice 
evidences  the  same. 

She  was  talking  of  certain  events  of  the 
night  before. 

'  It  was  about  half-past  twelve — I'd  just  got 
into  bed — when  the  servant  knocks  at  my  door. 
''  Please,  mum,"  she  says,  'there's  a  policeman 
wants  to  see  master,"  You  may  think  if  I 
wasn't  frightened  out  of  my  hfe  !  I  don't 
think  it  was  two  minutes  before  I  got  down- 
stairs, and  there  the  policeman  stood  in  the 
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hall.  I  told  him  I  was  Mrs.  Eodman,  and  then 
he  said  a  young  man  called  Henry  Mutimer 
had  got  locked  up  for  making  a  disturbance 
outside  a  music  hall,  and  he'd  sent  to  my 
husband  to  bail  him  out.  Well,  just  as  we 
were  talking  in  comes  Willis.  Eare  and 
astonished  he  was  to  see  me  with  all  my  things 
huddled  on  and  a  poHceman  in  the  house. 
We  did  so  laugh  afterwards  ;  he  said  he  thought 
I'd  been  committing  a  robbery.  But  he  wouldn't 
bail  'Arry,  and  I  couldn't  blame  him.  And- 
now  he  says  'Arry  '11  have  to  do  as  best  he  can. 
He  won't  get  him  another  place.' 

'  He's  lost  his  place  too  ^  "  asked  the  mother 
gloomily. 

'  He  was  dismissed  yesterday.  He  says 
that's  w^hy  he  Avent  drinking  too  much.  Out 
of  ten  days  that  he's  been  in  the  place  he's 
missed  two  and  hasn't  been  punctual  once.  I 
think  you  might  have  seen  he  got  off  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  morning,  mother.' 

'What's  the  good  o'  biamin'  me  .^  '  exclaimed 
the  old  woman  fretfully.  '  A  deal  o'  use  it  is 
for  me  to  talk.  If  I'm  to  be  held  'countable 
he  doesn't  live  here  no  longer ;  I  know  that 
much.' 

'  Dick  was  a  fool  to  pay  his  fine.  I'd  have 
let  him  go  to  prison  for  seven  days ;  it  would 
have  given  him  a  lesson.' 

'  Mrs.  Mutimer  sighed  deeply,  and  lost  her- 
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self  in  despondent  tliouglit.     Alice  sipped  her 
tea  and  went  on  witli  her  voluble  talk. 

'  I  suppose  hell  show  up  some  time  to- 
night unless  Dick  keeps  him.  But  he  can't  do 
that,  neither,  unless  he  makes  hnn  sleep  on  the 
sofa  in  their  sitting-room.  A  nice  come-down 
for  my  lady,  to  be  living  in  two  furnished 
rooms  !  But  it's  my  belief  they're  not  so  badly 
off  as  they  pretend  to  be.  It's  all  very  well 
for  Dick  to  put  on  his  airs  and  go  about  saying 
he's  given  up  every  farthing  ;  he  doesn't  get  me 
to  believe  that.  He  wouldn't  go  paying  away 
his  pounds  so  readily.  And  they  have  attend- 
ance from  the  landlady  ;  Mrs.  Adela  doesn't 
soil  her  fine  fingers,  trust  her.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  they've  plenty.  She  wouldn't 
speak  a  word  for  us  ;  if  she'd  cared  to,  she 
could  have  persuaded  Mr.  Eldon  to  let  me  keep 
my  money,  and  then  there  wouldn't  have  been 
all  this  law  bother.' 

''What  bother's  that?' 

'  Why,  Dick  says  he'll  go  to  law  with  my 
husband  to  recover  the  money  he  paid  him 
when  we  were  married.  It  seems  he  has  to 
answer  for  it,  because  he's  what  they  call  the 
administrator,  and  Mr.  Eldon  can  compel  him 
to  make  it  all  good  again.' 

'  But  I  thought  you  said  you'd  given  it  all 
up?' 

'  That's  my  own  money,  what  was  settled 
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on  me.  I  don't  see  what  good  it  was  to  me  ;  I 
never  had  a  penny  of  it  to  handle.  Now  they 
want  to  get  all  the  rest  out  of  us.  How  are  we 
to  pay  back  the  money  that's  spent  and  gone, 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  Willis  says  they'll  just  have 
to  get  it  if  they  can.  And  here's  Dick  going 
on  at  me  because  we  don't  go  into  lodgings ! 
I  don't  leave  the  house  before  I'm  obliged,  I 
know  that  much.  We  may  as  well  be  comfort- 
able as  long  as  we  can.' 

'  The  mean  thing,  that  Adela  ! '  she  pursued 
after  a  pause.  '  She  was  to  have  married  Mr. 
Eldon,  and  broke  it  off  when  she  found  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  as  rich  as  she  thought ;  then 
she  caught  hold  of  Dick.  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  her  face  when  she  found  that  will ! — 
I  wish  it  had  been  me ! ' 

Alice  laughed  unpleasantly.  Her  mother 
regarded  her  with  an  air  of  curious  inquiry, 
then  murmured : 

'  Dick  an'  she  did  the  honest  thing.  I'll  say 
so  much  for  them.' 

'  I'll  be  even  with  Mrs.  Adela  yet,'  pursued 
Alice,  disregarding  the  remark.  '  She  wouldn't 
speak  for  me,  but  she's  spoken  for  herself,  no 
fear.     She  and  her  airs ! ' 

There  was  silence;  then  Mrs.  Mutimersaid: 

'  I've  let  the  top  bedroom  for  four-and-six.' 

*  'Arry's  room  .^  What's  he  going  to  do 
then  ? ' 
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'  He'll  have  to  sleep  on  the  chair-bedstead, 
here  in  the  kitchen.  That  is,  if  I  have  him  in 
the  'ouse  at  all.  And  I  don't  know  yet  as  I 
shall.' 

'  Have  you  got  enough  money  to  go  on 
with  ?  '  Alice  asked. 

'  Dick  sent  me  a  pound  this  morning.  I 
didn't  w^ant  it.' 

'  Has  he  been  to  see  you  yet,  mother  ?  ' 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

'  Do  you  w^ant  him  to  come,  or  don't  you  ?  ' 

There  was  silence.  Alice  looked  at  her 
mother  askance.  The  leathern  mask  of  a  face 
was  working  with  some  secret  emotion. 

'  He'll  come  if  he  likes,  I  s'pose,'  was  her 
abrupt  answ^er. 

In  the  renewed  silence  they  heard  some  one 
enter  the  house  and  descend  the  kitchen  stairs. 
'Arry  presented  himself.  He  threw  his  hat 
upon  a  chair,  and  came  forward  with  a  swagger 
to  seat  himself  at  the  tea-table. 

His  mother  did  not  look  at  him. 

'  Anything  to  eat  ? '  he  asked,  more  loudly 
than  was  necessary,  as  if  he  found  the  silence 
oppressive. 

'There's  bread  and  butter,'  replied  Alice, 
with  lofty  scorn. 

'  Hullo  !  Is  it  you  ?  '  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  affecting  to  recognise  his  sister.    '  I  thought 
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you  was  above  coming  here !    Have  they  turned 
you  out  of  your  house  ?  ' 

'  That's  what'll  happen  to  you,  I  shouldn't 
wonder.' 

'Arry  cast  a  glance  towards  his  mother. 
Seeing  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  another 
direction,  he  began  pantomimic  interrogation 
of  Alice.     The  latter  disregarded  him. 

'Arry  presented  an  appearance  less  than 
engaging.  He  still  bore  the  traces  of  last 
night's  debauch  and  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
police-cell.  There  was  dry  mud  on  the  back 
of  his  coat,  his  shirt-cuffs  and  collar  were  of  a 
slaty  hue,  his  hands  and  face  filthy.  He  began 
to  eat  bread  and  butter,  washing  down  each 
morsel  with  a  gulp  of  tea.  The  spoon  remained 
in  the  cup  whilst  he  drank.  To  'Arry  it  Avas  a 
vast  relief  to  be  free  from  the  conventionalities 
of  Adela's  table. 

'That  lawyer  fellow  Yottle's  been  to  see 
them  to-day,'  he  remarked  presently. 

Alice  looked  at  him  eagerly. 

'What  about?' 

'  There  was  talk  about  you  and  Eodman.' 

'What  did  they  say?' 

'  Couldn't  hear.  I  was  in  the  other  room. 
But  I  heard  Yottle  speaking  your  name.' 

He  had,  in  fact,  heard  a  few  words  throuofh 
the  keyhole,  but  not  enough  to  gather  the  sense 
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of  tlie  conversation,  which  had  been  carried  on 
in  discreet  tones. 

'There  you  are ! '  Alice  exclaimed,  addressing 
her  mother.  *  They're  plotting  against  us,  you 
see.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  'ud  be  Dick's  wish  to  do 
you  harm,'  said  Mrs.  Mutimer  absently. 

'  Dick  '11  do  whatever  she  tells  him.' 

'  Adela,  eh  ?  '  observed  'Arry.     '  She's  a  cat.' 

'  You  mind  your  own  business ! '  returned 
his  sister. 

'  So  it  is  my  business.  She  looked  at  me 
as  if  I  wasn't  good  enough  to  come  near  her 
'igh-and-mightiness.  I'm  glad  to  see  her 
brought  down  a  peg,  chance  it ! ' 

Alice  would  not  condescend  to  join  her 
reprobate  brother,  even  in  abuse  of  Adela. 
She  very  shortly  took  leave  of  her  mother, 
who  went  up  to  the  door  with  her. 

'  Are  you  going  to  see  Dick?'  Mrs.  Mutimer 
said,  in  the  passage. 

'  I  shan't  see  him  till  he  comes  to  my  house,' 
replied  Alice  sharply. 

The  old  woman  stood  on  the  doorstep  till 
her  daughter  was  out  of  sight,  then  sighed  and 
returned  to  her  kitchen. 

Alice  returned  to  her  more  fashionable 
quarter  by  omnibus.  Though  Eodman  had 
declined  to  make  any  change  in  their  establish- 
ment, he  practised  economy  in  the  matter  of 
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his  wife's  pin-money.  Gone  were  the  dehghts 
of  shopping,  gone  the  Kttle  lunches  in  con- 
'  fectioners'  shops  to  which  Ahce,  who  ate  sweet 
things  Hke  a  child,  had  been  much  addicted. 
Even  the  carriage  she  could  seldom  make  use 
of,  for  Eodman  had  constant  need  of  it — to 
save  cab-fares,  he  said.  It  was  chiefly  employed 
in  taking  him  to  and  from  the  City,  where  he 
appeared  to  have  much  business  at  present. 

On  reaching  home  Alice  found  a  telegram 
from  her  husband. 

'Shall  bring  three  friends  to  dinner.  Be 
ready  for  us  at  half-past  seven.' 

Yet  he  had  assured  her  that  he  would  dine 
quietly  alone  with  her  at  eight  o'clock.  Alice, 
who  was  weary  of  the  kind  of  men  her  hus- 
band constantly  brought,  felt  it  as  a  bitter 
disappointment.  Besides,  it  was  already  after 
six,  and  there  were  no  provisions  in  the  house. 
But  for  her  life  she  durst  not  cause  Eodman 
annoyance  by  offering  a  late  or  insufficient 
dinner.  She  thanked  her  stars  that  her  return 
had  been  even  thus  early. 

The  men  when  they  presented  themselves 
were  just  of  the  kind  she  expected — loud- 
talking — their  interests  divided  between  horse- 
racing  and  the  money-market;  she  was  a 
cypher  at  her  own  table,  scarcely  a  remark 
being  addressed  to  her.  The  conversation  was 
meaningless  to  her;  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be 
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made  purposely  mysterious ;  terms  of  the  stock- 
exchange  were  eked  out  with  nods  and  winks. 
Eodman  was  in  far  better  spirits  than  of  late, 
whence  Alice  gathered  that  some  promising 
rascality  w^as  under  consideration. 

The  dinner  over,  she  was  left  to  amuse  her- 
self as  she  could  in  the  drawing-room.  Eod- 
man and  his  friends  continued  their  talk  round 
the  table,  and  did  not  break  up  till  close  upon 
midnight.  Then  she  heard  the  men  take  their 
departure.  Eodman  presently  came  up  to  her 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  His  face  was 
very  red,  a  sign  with  which  Alice  was  famihar  ; 
but  excessive  potations  apparently  had  not 
produced  the  usual  effect,  for  he  was  still  in 
the  best  of  tempers. 

'  Seen  that  young  blackguard  ? '  he  began 
by  asking. 

'  I  went  to  see  mother,  and  he  came  while 
I  was  there.' 

'  He'll  have  to  look  after  himself  in  future. 
You  don't  catch  me  helping  him  again.' 

'  He  says  Mr.  Yottle  came  to  see  them  to- 
day.' 

'To  see  who?' 

'  Dick  and  his  wife.  He  heard  them  talking 
about  us.' 

Eodman  laughed. 

'  Let  'em  go  ahead !     I  wish  them  luck.' 

'  But  can't  they  ruin  us  if  they  like  ? ' 
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'  It's  all  in  a  life.  It  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time  I've  been  ruined,  old  girl.  Let's  enjoy 
ourselves  whilst  we  can.  There's  nothing  like 
plenty  of  excitement.' 

'  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Willis.  But  if 
you  had  to  sit  at  home  all  day  doing  nothing, 
you  wouldn't  find  it  so  pleasant.' 

'  Get  some  novels.' 

'  I'm  tired  of  novels,'  she  replied,  sighing. 

'  So  Yottle  v/as  with  them  ?  '  Eodman  said 
musingly,  a  smile  still  on  his  face.  '  I  wish 
I  knew  what  terms  they've  come  to  with 
Eldon.' 

'I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  pay  out 
that  woman ! '  exclaimed  Alice  bitterly.  '  She's 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  hates  both  of  us. 
Dick  'ud  never  have  gone  against  you  but  for 
her.' 

Eodman,  extended  in  the  low  chair  at  full 
length,  fixed  an  amused  look  on  her. 

'  You'd  like  to  paj-^  her  out,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Wouldn't  I  just ! ' 

'  Ha !  ha !  what  a  vicious  little  puss  you 
are  !  It's  a  good  thing  I  don't  tell  you  every- 
thing, or  you  might  do  damage.' 

Alice  turned  to  him  with  eagerness. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

He  let  his  head  fall  back,  and  laughed  with 
a  drunken  man's  hilarity.  Alice  persisted  with 
her  question. 
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'  Come  and  sit  here,'  Eoclman  said,  patting 
his  knee. 

AUce  obeyed  him. 

'  What  is  it,  WiUis  ?  What  have  you  found 
out  ?     Do  tell  me,  there's  a  dear  ! ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  old  girl :  you're 
losing  your  good  looks.  Nothing  like  what  you 
were  when  I  married  you.' 

She  flushed  and  looked  miserable. 

'  I  can't  help  my  looks.  I  don't  believe 
you  care  how  I  look.' 

'  Oh,  don't  I,  though  !  Why,  do  you  think 
I'd  have  stuck  to  you  hke  this  if  I  didn't? 
What  was  to  prevent  me  from  realising  all  the 
cash  I  could  and  clearing  off,  eh  ?  'Twouldn't 
have  been  the  first ' 

'  The  first  what  ?  '  Alice  asked  sharply. 

'  Never  mind.  You  see  I  didn't  do  it.  Too 
bad  to  leave  the  Princess  in  the  lurch,  wouldn't 
it  be  ? ' 

Alice  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  other 
secret.  She  searched  his  face  for  a  moment, 
deeply  troubled,  then  asked : 

'  Willis,  I  want  to  know  who  Clara  is  ?  ' 

Pie  moved  his  eyes  slowly,  and  regarded  her 
with  a  puzzled  look. 

'Clara?     What  Clara?' 

'Somebody  you  know  of.  You've  got  a 
habit   of  talking   in   your  sleep   lately.     You 
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were  calling  out  '  Clara  ! '  last  night,  and  that's 
the  second  time  I've  heard  you.' 

He  was  absent  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
laudied  and  shook  his  head. 

'  I  don't  know  anybody  called  Clara.  It's 
your  mistake.' 

'I'm  quite  sure  it  isn't,'  Alice  murmured 
discontentedly. 

'  Well,  then,  we'll  say  it  is,'  he  rejoined  in  a 
firmer  voice.  '  If  I  talk  in  my  sleep,  perhaps 
it'll  be  better  for  you  to  pay  no  attention.  I 
might  find  it  inconvenient  to  live  with  you.' 

Alice  looked  frightened  at  the  threat. 

'  You've  got  a  great  many  secrets  from  me,' 
she  said  despondently. 

'  Of  course  I  have.  It  is  for  your  good.  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  one  just  now,  only  you 
don't  seem  to  care  to  hear  it.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  do  ! '  Alice  exclaimed,  recol- 
lecting.    '  Is  it  something  about  Adela  ? ' 

He  nodded. 

'  Wouldn't  it  delight  you  to  go  and  get  her 
into  a  terrible  row  with  Dick  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me  !     What's  she  been  doing  ^  ' 

'  I  can't  quite  promise  you  the  fun,'  he 
replied,  laughing.  '  It  may  miss  fire.  What 
do  you  think  of  her  meeting  Eldon  alone  in 
the  wood  that  Monday  afternoon,  the  day  after 
she  found  the  will,  you  know  ?  ' 
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'  You  mean  that  ?  ' 

'  I  saw  them  together.' 

'  But  she — you  don't  mean  she P  ' 

Even  Alice,  with  all  her  venom  against  her 
brother's  wife,  had  a  difficulty  in  attributing 
this  kind  of  evil  to  Adela.  In  spite  of  herself 
she  was  incredulous. 

'  Think  what  you  like,'  said  Eodman.  '  It 
looks  queer,  that's  all.' 

It  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  malice 
perpetrated  out  of  sheer  good-humour.  Had 
he  not  been  assured  by  what  he  heard  in^  the 
wood  of  the  perfectly  innocent  relations  be- 
tween Adela  and  Eldon,  he  would  naturally 
have  made  some  profitable  use  of  his  know- 
ledge before  this.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
possibility  of  advantage  in  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  Adela,  he  s]:)oke  to  no  one  of  that 
meeting  which  he  had  witnessed.  Even  now 
he  did  not  know  but  that  Adela  had  freely 
disclosed  the  affair  to  her  husband.  But  his 
humour  was  genially  mischievous.  If  he  could 
gratify  Alice  and  at  the  same  time  do  the 
Mutimers  an  ill  turn,  why  not  amuse  himself.^ 

Til  tell  Dick  the  very  first  thing  in  the 
morning  ! '  Alice  declared,  aglow  with  spiteful 
anticipation. 

Eodman  approved  the  purpose,  and  went 
off*  to  bed  laughing  uproariously. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Adela  allowed  a  week  to  pass  before  speak- 
ing of  her  desire  to  visit  Mrs.  Westlake.  In 
Mutimer  a  fit  of  suUenness  had  followed  upon 
his  settlement  in  lodgings.  He  was  away  from 
home  a  good  deal,  but  his  hours  of  return  were 
always  uncertain,  and  Adela  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  presented  himself  at  unlikely 
times,  merely  for  the  sake  of  surprising  her  and 
discovering  her  occupation.  Once  or  twice  she 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  approach  until  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  room ;  when  she 
remarked  on  his  having  ascended  the  stairs  so 
quietly,  he  professed  not  to  understand  her. 
On  one  of  those  occasions  she  was  engaged  on 
a  letter  to  her  mother  ;  he  inquired  to  whom 
she  was  writing,  and  for  reply  she  merely  held 
out  the  sheet  for  his  perusal.  He  glanced  at 
the  superscription,  and  handed  it  back. 
Breathing  this  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  she 
shrank  from  irritating  him  by  a  mention  of 
Stella,  and  to  go  without  his  express  permission 
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was  impossible.  Stella  did  not  write ;  Adela 
began  to  fear  lest  her  illness  had  become  more 
serious.  When  she  spoke  at  length,  it  was  in 
one  of  the  moments  of  indignation,  almost  of 
revolt,  which  at  intervals  came  to  her,  she 
knew  not  at  what  impulse.  At  Wanley  her 
resource  at  such  times  had  been  to  quit  the  house, 
and  pace  her  chosen  walk  in  the  garden  till 
she  was  weary.  In  London  she  had  no  refuge, 
and  the  result  of  her  loss  of  fresh  air  had 
speedily  shown  itself  in  moods  of  impatience 
which  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  conquer. 
Her  husband  came  home  one  afternoon  about 
five  o'clock,  and,  refusing  to  have  any  tea,  sat 
for  several  hours  in  complete  silence ;  occa- 
sionally he  pretended  to  look  at  a  pamphlet 
which  he  had  brought  in  with  him,  but  for  the 
most  part  he  sat,  with  his  legs  crossed,  frown- 
ing at  vacanc3^  Adela  grew  feverish  beneath 
the  oppression  of  this  brooding  ill-temper  ;  her 
endeavour  to  read  was  vain  ;  the  silence  was  a 
constraint  upon  her  moving,  her  breathing. 
She  spoke  before  she  was  conscious  of  an  inten- 
tion to  do  so. 

'  I  think  I  must  go  and  see  Mrs.  Westlake 
to-morrow  morning.' 

Mutimer  vouchsafed  no  answer,  gave  no 
sign  of  having  heard.     She  repeated  the  words. 

'  If  you  must,  you  must.' 

'I  wish  to,'  Adela  said  with  an  emphasis 
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she  could  not  help.  'Do  you  object  to  my 
going?' 

He  was  surprised  at  her  tone. 

'  I  don't  object.  I've  told  you  I  think  you 
get  no  good  there.     But  go  if  you  like.' 

She  said  after  a  silence  : 

'  I  have  no  other  friend  in  London ;  and 
if  it  were  only  on  account  of  her  kindness  to 
me,  I  owe  her  a  visit.' 

'  All  right,  don't  talk  about  it  any  more ; 
I'm  thinking  of  something.' 

The  evening  wore  on.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
servant  brought  up  a  jug  of  beer,  which  she 
fetched  for  Mutimer  every  night ;  he  said  he 
could  not  sleep  without  this  sedative.  It  was 
always  the  sign  for  Adela  to  go  to  bed. 

She  visited  Stella  in  the  morning,  and  found 
her  still  suffering.  They  talked  for  an  hour, 
then  it  was  time  for  Adela  to  hasten  home- 
wards, in  order  to  have  dinner  ready  by  half- 
past  one.  From  Stella  she  had  no  secret,  save 
the  one  which  she  did  her  best  to  make  a 
secret  even  to  herself;  she  spoke  freely  of  her 
mode  of  life,  though  without  comment.  Stella 
made  no  comments  in  her  replies. 

'  And  you  cannot  have  lunch  with  me  ? ' 
she  asked  when  her  friend  rose. 

'  I  cannot,  dear.' 

'  May  I  write  to  you  ?  '  Stella  said  with  a 
meaning  look. 
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'  Yes,  to  tell  me  how  you  are.' 

Adela  had  not  got  far  from  the  house  when 
she  saw  her  husband  walking  towards  her. 
She  looked  at  him  steadily. 

'I  happened  to  be  near,'  he  explained, 
*and  thought  I  might  as  well  go  home  with 
you.' 

'  I  might  have  been  gone.' 

'  Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  waited  long.' 

The  form  of  his  reply  discovered  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  calling  at  the  house  ;  Adela 
understood  that  he  had  been  in  Avenue  Eoad 
for  some  time,  probably  had  reached  it  very 
soon  after  her. 

The  next  morning  there  arrived  for 
Mutimer  a  letter  from  Alice.  She  desired  to 
see  him  ;  her  husband  would  be  from  home  all 
day,  and  she  would  be  found  at  any  hour  ;  her 
business  was  of  importance — underlined. 

Mutimer  went  shortly  after  breakfast,  and 
Alice  received  him  very  much  as  she  would 
have  done  in  the  days  before  the  catastrophe. 
She  had  arrayed  herself  with  special  care;  he 
found  her  leaning  on  cushions,  her  feet  on  a 
stool,  the  eternal  novel  on  her  lap.  Her 
brother  had  to  stifle  anger  at  seeing  her  thus  in 
appearance  unaffected  by  the  storm  which  had 
swept  away  his  own  happiness  and  luxuries. 

'  What  is  it  you  want  ^  '  he  asked  at  once, 
without  preliminary  greeting. 
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'You  are  not  very  polite/  Alice  returned. 
'  Perhaps  you'll  take  a  chair.' 

'  I  haven't  much  time,  so  please  don't  waste 
what  I  can  afford.' 

'  Are  you  so  busy  ?    Have  you  found  some- 
thing to  do  .^  ' 

'  I'm   likely   to    have    enough    to    do  with 
people  who  keep  what  doesn't  belong  to  them/ 

'  It  isn't  my  doing,  Dick,'  she  said    more 
seriously. 

'  I  don't  suppose  it  is.' 

'  Then  you  oughtn't  to  be  angry  with  me.' 

'  I'm  not  angry.     What  do  you  w^ant.^  ' 

'  I  went  to  see  mother  yesterday.     I  think 
she  wants  you  to  go  ;  it  looked  like  it.' 

'  I'll  go  some  day.' 

'  It's  too  bad  that  she  should  have  to  keep 
'Arry  in  idleness.' 

'  She   hasn't    to    keep   him.     I   send    her 
money.' 

'  But  how  are  you  to  afford  that  ?  ' 

'  That's  not  your  business.' 

Alice  looked  indignant. 

'I  think  you  might  speak  more  politely 
to  me  in  my  own  house.' 

'  It  isn't  your  own  house.' 

'It  is  as  long  as  I  live  in  it.  I  suppose 
you'd  like  to  see  me  go  back  to  a  workroom. 
It's  all  very  well  for  you  ;  if  you  live  in  lodg- 
ings, that  doesn't  say  you've   got  no  money. 
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We  have  to  do  tlie  best  we  can  for  ourselves ; 
we  haven't  got  your  chances  of  making  a  good 
bargain.' 

It  was  said  with  much  intention  ;  AHce  half 
closed  her  eyes  and  curled  her  lips  in  a  disdain- 
ful smile. 

'  What  chances  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  if  /'d  been  a  particular  friend  of 
Mr.  Eldon's — never  mind.' 

He  flashed  a  look  at  her. 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Just  speak 
plainly,  will  you  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  particular  friend  "  ?  I'm  no  more  a  friend  of 
Eldon's  than  you  are,  and  I've  made  no  bargain 
with  him.' 

'  I  didn't  say  you' 

'  Who  then  ?  '  he  exclaimed  sternly. 

'  Don't  you  know  ?  Some  one  is  so  very 
proper,  and  such  a  fine  lady,  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  she'd  have  done  things  without  your 
knowing.' 

He  turned  pale,  and  seemed  to  crush  the 
floor  with  his  foot,  that  he  might  stand  firm. 

*  You're  talking  of  Adela  ? ' 

Alice  nodded. 

'What  about  her?  Say  at  once  what 
you've  got  to  say.' 

Inwardly  she  was  a  little  frightened,  per- 
haps half  wished  that  she  had  not  begun.  Yet  it 
was  sweet  to  foresee  the  thunderbolt  that  would 
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fall  on  her  enemy's  head.  That  her  brother 
would  suffer  torments  did  not  affect  her  hxiagina- 
tion  ;  she  had  never  credited  him  with  strong 
feeling  for  his  wife.  And  it  was  too  late  to 
draw  back. 

*  You  know  that  she  met  Mr.  Eldon  in  the 
wood  at  Wanley  on  the  day  after  she  found  the 
will  ?  ' 

Mutimer  knitted  his  brows  to  regard  her. 
But  in  speaking  he  was  more  self-governed  than 
before. 

'  Who  told  you  that  ?  ' 

'  My  husband.     He  saw  them  together.' 

'  And  heard  them  talking  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

Eodman  had  only  implied  this.  Alice's 
subsequent  interrogation  had  failed  to  elicit 
more  from  him  than  dark  hints. 

Mutimer  drew  a  quick  breath. 

'  He  must  be  good  at  spying.  Next  time  I 
hope  he'll  find  out  something  worth  talking 
about.' 

Alice  was  surprised. 

'  You  know  about  it  ?  ' 

'  Just  as  much  as  Eodman,  do  you  under- 
stand that  ?  ' 

'  You  don't  believe  .^  ' 

She  herself  had  doubts. 

'  It's  nothing  to  you  whether  I  believe  it  or 
not.     Just  be  good  enough  in  future  to  mind 
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your  own  business  ;  you'll  have  plenty  of  it 
before  long.  I  suppose  that's  what  you  brought 
me  here  for  ?  ' 

She  made  no  answer ;  she  was  vexed  and 
puzzled. 

'  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  .^  ' 

Alice  maintained  a  stubborn  silence. 

'  Alice,  have  you  anything  more  to  tell  me 
about  Adela  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  haven't.' 

'  Then  you  might  have  spared  me  the  trouble. 
Tell  Eodman  with  my  compliments  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  him  to  keep  out  of  my 
way.' 

He  left  her. 

On  quitting  the  house  he  walked  at  a  great 
pace  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  remem- 
bered the  necessity  of  taking  either  train  or 
omnibus.  The  latter  was  at  hand,  but  when 
he  had  ridden  for  ten  minutes  the  constant 
stoppages  so  irritated  him  that  he  jumped  out 
and  sought  a  hansom.  Even  thus  he  did  not 
travel  fast  enough  ;  it  seemed  an  endless  time 
before  the  ascent  of  Pentonville  Hill  began. 
He  descended  a  httle  distance  from  his  lodgings. 
As  he  was  paying  the  driver  another  hansom 
went  by  ;  he  by  chance  saw  the  occupant,  and 
it  was  Hubert  Eldon.  At  least  he  felt  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  he  was  in  no  mind  to  balance 
the  Dossibilities  of  mistake.     The  hansom  had 
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come  from  the  street  which  Mutimer  was  just 
entering. 

He  found  Adela  engaged  in  cooking  the 
dinner  ;  she  wore  an  apron,  and  the  sleeves  of 
her  dress  were  pushed  up.  As  he  came  into 
the  room  she  looked  at  him  with  her  patient 
smile  ;  finding  that  he  was  in  one  of  his  worst 
tempers,  she  said  nothing  and  went  on  with  her 
work.  A  coarse  cloth  was  thrown  over  the 
table  ;  on  it  lay  a  bowl  of  vegetables  which  she 
was  preparing  for  the  saucepan. 

Perliaps  it  was  the  sight  of  her  occupation, 
of  the  cheerful  simplicity  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  work  so  unworthy  of  her ; 
he  could  not  speak  at  once  as  he  had  meant  to. 
He  examined  her  with  eyes  of  angry,  half- foiled 
suspicion.  She  had  occasion  to  pass  him ;  he 
caught  her  arm  and  stayed  her  before  him. 

'  What  has  Eldon  been  doing  here  ?  ' 

She  paused  and  shrank  a  little. 

'  Mr.  Eldon  has  not  been  here.' 

He  thought  her  face  betrayed  a  guilty 
agitation. 

'  I  happen  to  have  met  him  going  away. 
I  think  you'd  better  tell  me  the  truth.' 

'  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  If  Mr.  Eldon 
has  been  to  the  house,  I  was  not  aware  of  it.' 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  asked : 

'  Are  you  the  greatest  hypocrite  living  .^  ' 
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Adela  drew  farther  away.  She  kept  her 
eyes  down.  Long  ago  she  had  suspected  what 
was  in  Mutimer's  mind,  but  she  had  only  been 
apprehensive  of  the  results  of  jealousy  on  his 
temper  and  on  their  relations  to  each  other ;  it 
had  not  entered  her  thought  that  she  might 
have  to  defend  herself  against  an  accusation. 
This  violent  question  affected  her  strangely. 
For  a  moment  she  referred  it  entirely  to  the 
secrets  of  her  heart,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  deny  what  was  imputed  to  her,  impossible 
even  to  resent  his  way  of  speaking.  Was 
she  not  a  hypocrite  .^  Had  she  not  many,  many 
times  concealed  with  look  and  voice  an  inward 
state  which  was  equivalent  to  infidelity  ?  Was 
not  her  whole  life  a  pretence,  an  affectation  of 
wifely  virtues  ?  But  the  hypocrisy  was  involun- 
tary ;  her  nature  had  no  power  to  extirpate  its 
causes  and  put  in  their  place  the  perfect  dignity 
of  uprightness. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? '  she  said  at 
length,  raising  her  eyes  for  an  instant. 

'Because  it  seems  to  me  I've  good  cause. 
I  don't  know  whether  to  believe  a  word  you 
say.' 

'  I  can't  remember  to  have  told  you  false- 
hoods.' Her  cheeks  flushed.  '  Yes,  one  ;  that 
I  confessed  to  you.' 

It  brought  to  his  mind  the  story  of  the 
wedding  ring. 
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'  There's  such  a  thing  as  lying  when  you  tell 
the  truth.  Do  you  remember  that  I  met  you 
coming  back  to  the  Manor  that  Monday  after- 
noon, a  month  ago,  and  asked  you  where  you'd 
been  ? ' 

Her  heart  stood  still. 

'  Answer  me,  will  you  ?  ' 

'  I  remember  it.' 

'  You  told  me  you'd  been  for  a  walk  in  the 
wood.  You  forgot  to  say  who  it  was  you  went 
to  meet.' 

How  did  he  know  of  this  ?  But  that  thought 
came  to  her  only  to  pass.  She  understood  at 
length  the  whole  extent  of  his  suspicion.  It 
was  not  only  her  secret  feelings  that  he  called 
in  question,  he  accused  her  of  actual  dishonour 
as  it  is  defined  by  the  world — that  clumsy  world 
with  its  topsy-turvydom  of  moral  judgments. 
To  have  this  certainty  flashed  upon  her  was,  as 
soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  a 
sensible  assuagement  of  her  misery.  In  face  of 
this  she  could  stand  her  ground.  Her  woman- 
hood was  in  arms ;  she  faced  him  scornfully. 

'  Will  you  please  to  make  plain  your  charge 
against  me  ? ' 

'Ithinkit's  plain  enough.  If  a  married  woman 
makes  appointments  in  quiet  places  with  a  man 
she  has  no  business  to  see  anywhere,  what's 
that  called  ?     I  fancy  I've  seen  something  of 
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that  kind  before  now  in  cases  before  the  Divorce 
Court/ 

It  angered  him  that  she  was  not  overwhelmed. 
He  saw  that  she  did  not  mean  to  deny  having 
met  Eldon,  and  to  have  AHce's  story  thus 
confirmed  inflamed  his  jealousy  beyond  en- 
durance. 

'You  must  beheve  of  me  what  you  like/ 
Adela  replied  in  a  slow,  subdued  voice.  '  My 
word  would  be  vain  against  that  of  my  accuser, 
whoever  it  is.' 

'Your  accuser,  as  you  say,  happened  not 
only  to  see  you,  but  to  hear  you  talking.' 

He  waited  for  her  surrender  before  this 
evidence.     Instead  of  that  Adela  smiled. 

'  If  my  words  were  reported  to  you,  what 
fault  have  you  to  find  with  me  .^ ' 

Her  confidence,  together  with  his  actual 
ignorance  of  what  Eodman  had  heard,  troubled 
him  with  doubt. 

'  Answer  this  question,'  he  said.  '  Did  you 
make  an  appointment  with  that  man  .^  ' 

'  I  did  not.' 

'  You  did  not  ?     Yet  you  met  him  ? ' 

'  Unexpectedly.' 

'  But  you  talked  with  him  .^  ' 

'How  can  you  ask.^  You  know  that  I 
did.' 

He  collected  his  thoughts. 

'  Eepeat  to  me  w^hat  you  talked  about.' 
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'  That  I  refuse  to  do/ 

'  Of  course  you  do !  '  he  cried,  driven  to 
frenzy.  '  And  you  think  I  shall  let  this  rest 
where  it  is  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  came 
to  the  Westlakes'  and  found  Eldon  there  with 
vou?  And  what  was  he  doino;  in  this  street 
this  morning  if  he  hadn't  come  to  see  you  ?  I 
begin  to  understand  why  you  were  so  precious 
eager  about  giving  up  the  will.  That  was  your 
fine  sense  of  honesty,  of  course !  You  are  full 
of  fine  senses,  but  your  mistake  is  to  think  IVe 
no  sense  at  all.     What  do  you  take  me  for?  ' 

The  thin  crust  of  refinement  was  shattered ; 
the  very  man  came  to  light,  coarse,  violent, 
whipped  into  fury  by  his  passions,  of  which 
injured  self-love  was  not  the  least.  Whether 
he  believed  his  wife  guilty  or  not  he  could  not 
have  said ;  enough  that  she  had  kept  things 
secret  from  him,  and  that  he  could  not  overawe 
her.  Whensoever  he  had  shown  anger  in  con- 
versation with  her,  she  had  made  him  sensible 
of  her  superiority ;  at  length  he  fell  back  upon 
his  brute  force  and  resolved  to  bring  her  to  his 
feet,  if  need  be  by  outrage.  Even  his  accent 
deteriorated  as  he  flung  out  his  passionate 
w^ords ;  he  spoke  like  any  London  mechanic, 
with  defect  and  excess  of  aspirates,  with, 
neglect  of  g's  at  the  end  of  words,  and  so  on. 
Adela  could  not  bear  it ;  she  moved  to  the  door. 
But  he  caught  her  and  thrust  her  back  ;  it  was 
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all  but  a  bl6w.     Her  face  half  recalled  him  to 
his  senses. 

'Where  are  you  going? '  he  stammered. 

'  AnywherCjanywhere.  away  from  thishouse 
and  from  you  ! '  Adela  replied.  Effort  to  com- 
mand herself  was  vain ;  his  heavy  hand  had 
completed  the  effect  of  his  language,  and  she, 
too,  spoke  as  nature  impelled  her.  '  Let  me 
pass  !     I  would  rather  die  than  remain  here  ! ' 

'  All  the  same,  you'll  stay  where  you  are  ! ' 

'  Yes,  your  strength  is  greater  than  mine. 
You  can  hold  me  by  force.  But  you  have 
insulted  me  beyond  forgiveness,  and  we  are  as 
much  strangers  as  if  we  had  never  met.  You 
have  broken  every  bond  that  bound  me  to  you. 
You  can  make  me  your  prisoner,  but  like  a 
prisoner  my  one  thought  will  be  of  escape.  I 
will  touch  no  food  whilst  I  remain  here.  I 
have  no  duties  to  you,  and  you  no  claim  upon 
me ! ' 

'  All  the  same,  you  stay  ! ' 

Before  her  sobbing  vehemence  he  had  grown 
calm.  These  words  were  so  unimaginable  on 
her  lips  that  he  could  make  no  reply  save 
stubborn  repetition  of  his  refusal.  And  having 
uttered  that  he  went  from  the  room,  changing 
.  the  key  to  the  outside  and  locking  her  in.  Fear 
lest  he  might  be  unable  to  w^ithhold  himself 
from  laying  hands  upon  her  was  the  cause  of 
his  retreat.     The  lust  of  cruelty  was  boiling  in 
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him,  as  once  or  twice  before.  Her  beauty  in 
revolt  made  a  savage  of  him.  He  went  into 
the  bedroom  and  there  waited. 

Adela  sat  alone,  sobbing  still,  but  tear- 
less. Her  high-spirited  nature  once  thoroughly 
aroused,  it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
reason  on  what  had  come  to  pass.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  an  end  to  her  miseries  had  never 
presented  itself  even  in  her  darkest  hours  ;  en- 
durance was  all  she  could  ever  look  forward 
to.  As  her  blood  fell  into  calmer  flow  she 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  had  not 
dreamt  this  scene  of  agony.  She  looked  about 
the  room.  There  on  the  table  were  the  vege- 
tables she  had  been  preparing  ;  her  hands  bore 
the  traces  of  the  work  she  had  done  this  morn- 
ing. It  seemed  as  though  she  had  only  to  rise 
and  go  on  wath  her  duties  as  usual. 

Her  arm  was  painful,  just  below  the 
shoulder.  Yes,  that  was  where  he  had  seized 
her  with  his  hard  hand  to  push  her  away  from 
the  door. 

What  had  she  said  in  her  distraction?  She 
had  broken  away  from  him,  had  repudiated 
her  wifehood.  Was  it  not  well  done  ?  If  he 
believed  her  unfaithful  to  him 

At  an  earlier  period  of  her  married  life 
such  a  charge  would  have  held  her  mute  with 
horror.  Its  effect  now  was  not  quite  the 
same ;  she  could  face  the  thought,  interrogate 
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herself  as  to  its  meaning,  with  a  shudder,  in- 
deed, but  a  shudder  which  came  of  fear  as  well 
as  loathing.  Life  was  no  longer  an  untried 
country,  its  difficulties  and  perils  to  be  met 
with  the  sole  aid  of  a  few  instincts  and  a  few 
maxims  ;  she  had  sounded  the  depths  of  misery 
and  was  invested  with  the  woeful  knowledge 
of  what  we  poor  mortals  call  the  facts  of 
existence.  And  sitting  here,  as  on  the  desert 
bed  of  a  river  whose  water  had  of  a  sudden 
ceased  to  flow,  she  could  regard  her  own  rela- 
tion to  truths,  however  desolating,  with  the 
mind  which  had  rather  brave  all  than  any  longer 
seek  to  deceive  itself. 

Of  that  Avhich  he  imputed  to  her  she  was 
incapable  ;  that  such  suspicion  of  her  could 
enter  his  mind  branded  him  with  baseness. 
But  his  jealousy  was  justified ;  howsoever  it 
had  awakened  in  him,  it  was  sustained  by 
truth.  Was  it  her  duty  to  tell  him  that,  and 
so  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  seek  to 
detain  her  ? 

But  would  the  confession  have  any  such 
result?  Did  he  not  already  believe  her 
criminal,  and  yet  forbid  her  to  leave  him? 
On  what  terms  did  she  stand  with  a  man  whose 
thought  was  devoid  of  delicacy,  who  had  again 
and  again  proved  himself  without  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  honour?  And  could  she 
indeed  make  an  admission  which  would  compel 
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her  at  the  same  thne  to  guard  against  revolting 
misconceptions  ? 

The  question  of  how  he  had  obtained  this 
knowledge  recurred  to  her.  It  was  evident 
that  the  spy  had  intentionally  calumniated  her, 
professing  to  have  heard  her  speak  incriminating 
words.  She  thought  of  Eodman.  He  had 
troubled  her  by  his  private  request  that  she 
would  appeal  to  Eldon  on  Alice's  behalf,  a 
request  which  was  almost  an  insult.  Could  he 
have  been  led  to  make  it  in  consequence  of  his 
being  aware  of  that  meeting  in  the  wood  ? 
That  might  well  be  ;  she  distrusted  him  and 
believed  him  capable  even  of  a  dastardly 
revenge. 

What  was  the  troublesome  thought  that 
hung  darkly  in  her  mind  and  would  not  come 
to  consciousness  .^  She  held  it  at  last ;  Mutimer 
had  said  that  he  met  Hubert  in  the  street 
below.  How  to  explain  that?  Hubert  so 
near  to  her,  perhaps  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood .^ 

Again  she  shrank  with  fear.  What  might 
it  mean,  if  he  had  really  come  in  hope  of 
seeing  her?  That  was  unworthy  of  him. 
Had  she  betrayed  herself  in  her  conversation 
with  him  ?  Then  he  was  worse  than  cruel  to 
her. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  hours  passed.  From 
time   to   time  she  heard  a  movement  in  the 
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next  room  ;  Mutimer  was  still  there.  There 
sounded  at  the  house  door  a  loud  postman's 
knock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  someone  came  up 
the  stairs,  doubtless  to  bring  a  letter.  The 
bedroom  door  opened ;  she  heard  her  husband 
thank  the  servant  and  again  shut  himself  in. 

The  fire  which  she  had  been  about  to  use 
for  cooking  was  all  but  dead.  She  rose  and 
put  fresh  coals  on.  There  was  a  small  oblong 
mirror  over  the  mantelpiece ;  it  showed  her  so 
ghastly  a  face  that  she  turned  quickly  away. 

If  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  her 
prison,  whither  should  she  go  ?  Her  mother 
would  receive  her,  but  it  was  impossible  to  go 
to  Wanley,  to  live  near  the  Manor.  Impossible, 
too,  to  take  refuge  with  Stella.  If  she  fled 
and  hid  herself  in  some  other  part  of  London, 
how  was  life  to  be  supported  .^  But  there  were 
graver  obstacles.'  Openly  to  flee  from  her 
husband  was  to  subject  herself  to  injurious 
suspicions — it  might  be,  considering  Mutimer  s 
character,  to  involve  Hubert  in  some  intolerable 
public  shame.  Or,  if  that  worst  extremity 
were  avoided,  would  it  not  be  said  that  she 
had  deserted  her  husband  because  he  had 
suddenly  become  poor  ? 

That  last  thought  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheeks. 

But  to  live  with  him  after  this,  to  smear 
over  a  deadly  wound  and  pretend  it  was  healed. 
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to  read  hourly  in  Iiis  face  the  cowardly  triumph 
over  her  weakness,  to  submit  herself — Oh, 
what  rescue  from  this  hideous  degradation ! 
She  went  to  the  window,  as  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  escape  by  that  way ;  she  turned 
again  and  stood  moaning,  with  her  hands  about 
her  head.  When  was  the  worst  to  come  in 
this  life  so  long  since  bereft  of  hope,  so  for- 
saken of  support  from  man  or  God?  The 
thought  of  death  came  to  her ;  she  subdued 
the  tumult  of  her  agony  to  weigh  it  well. 
Whom  would  she  wrong  by  killing  herself? 
Herself,  it  might  be  ;  perchance  not  even  death 
would  be  sacred  against  outrage. 

She  heard  a  neighbouring  clock  strike  five, 
and  shortly  after  her  husband  entered  the 
room.  Had  she  looked  at  him  she  would  have 
seen  an  inexplicable  animation  in  his  face. 
He  paced  the  floor  once  or  twice  in  silence, 
then  asked  in  a  hard  voice,  though  the  tone 
was  quite  other  than  before : 

'  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was  you  talked 
of  that  day  in  the  w^ood  ?  ' 

She  did  not  reply. 

'  I  suppose  by  refusing  to  speak  you  confess 
that  you  dare  not  let  me  know  ?  ' 

Physical  torture  could  not  have  wrung  a 
word  from  her.  She  felt  her  heart  surge  with 
hatred. 

He  went  to  the  cupboard  in  whic^h  food 
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was  kept,  took  out  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  cut  a 
slice.  He  ate  it,  standing  before  the  window. 
Then  he  cleared  the  table  and  sat  down  to 
write  a  letter ;  it  occupied  him  for  half  an 
hour.  When  it  was  finished,  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  began  again  to  pace  the  room. 

'  Are  you  going  to  sit  like  that  all  night  ?  ' 
he  asked  suddenly. 

She  drew  a  deep  sigh  and  rose  from  her 
seat.  He  saw  that  she  no  longer  thought  of 
escaping  him.  She  began  to  make  preparations 
for  tea.  As  helpless  in  his  hands  as  though  he 
had  purchased  her  in  a  slave-market,  of  what 
avail  to  sit  like  a  perverse  child  ?  The  force  of 
her  hatred  warned  her  to  keep  w^atch  lest  she 
brought  herself  to  his  level.  Without  defence 
against  indignities  which  were  bitter  as  death, 
by  law  his  chattel,  as  likely  as  not  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  hand  if  she  again  roused  his  anger, 
what  remained  but  to  surrender  all  outward 
things  to  unthinking  habit,  and  to  keep  her  soul 
apart,  nourishing  in  silence  the  fire  of  its  revolt? 
It  was  the  most  pity-moving  of  all  tragedies,  a 
noble  nature  overcome  by  sordid  circumstances. 
She  was  deficient  in  the  strength  of  character 
which  will  subdue  all  circumstances  ;  her 
strength  was  of  the  kind  that  supports  endur- 
ance rather  than  breaks  a  way  to  freedom. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  is  some  such  tragedy 
played  through;   it  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
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our  social  state.  Adela  could  have  wept  tears 
of  blood ;  her  shame  was  like  a  branding  iron 
upon  her  flesh. 

She  was  on  the  second  floor  of  a  lodging- 
house  in  Pentonville,  making  tea  for  her 
husband. 

That  husband  appeared  to  have  undergone 
a  change  since  he  quitted  her  a  few  hours  ago. 
He  was  still  venomous  towards  her,  but  his 
countenance  no  longer  lowered  dangerously. 
Something  distinct  from  his  domestic  troubles 
seemed  to  be  occupying  him,  something  of  a 
pleasant  nature.  He  all  but  smiled  now  and 
then  ;  the  glances  he  cast  at  Adela  were  not 
wholly  occupied  with  her.  He  plainly  wished 
to  speak,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so. 

He  ate  and  drank  of  what  she  put  before 
him.  Adela  took  a  cup  of  tea,  but  had  no 
appetite  for  food.  When  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self, she  removed  the  things. 

Another  half-hour  passed.  Mutimer  was 
pretending  to  read.  Adela  at  length  broke  the 
silence. 

'  I  think,'  she  said, '  I  was  wrong  in  refusing 
to  tell  you  what  passed  between  Mr.  Eldon  and 
myself  when  I  by  chance  met  him.  Someone 
seems  to  have  misled  you.  He  began  by  hoping 
that  we  should  iiot  think  ourselves  bound  to 
leave  the  Manor  until  we  had  had  full  time  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.     I  thanked 
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him  for  his  kindness,  and  then  asked  something 
further.  It  was  that,  if  he  could  by  any  means 
do  so,  he  would  continue  the  w^orks  at  New^ 
Wanley  without  any  change,  maintaining  the 
principles  on  which  they  had  been  begun.  He 
said  that  was  impossible,  and  explained  to  me 
what  his  intentions  were,  and  why  he  had 
formed  them.     That  was  our  conversation.' 

Mutimer  observed  her  witli  a  smile  which 
affected  incredulity. 

'  Will  you  take  your  oath  that  that  is  true  ? ' 
he  asked. 

'  No.  I  have  told  you  because  I  now  see 
that  the  explanation  was  owing,  since  you  have 
been  deceived.  If  you  disbelieve  me,  it  is  no 
concern  of  mine.' 

She  had  taken  up  some  sewing,  and,  having 
spoken,  went  on  with  it.  Mutimer  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her.  His  suspicions  never 
resisted  a  direct  word  from  Adela's  lips,  though 
other  feelings  might  exasperate  him.  What 
he  had  just  heard  he  believed  the  more  readily 
because  it  so  surprised  him  ;  it  was  one  of  those 
revelations  of  his  wife's  superiority  which 
abashed  him  without  causing  evil  feeling.  They 
always  had  the  result  of  restoring  to  him  for  a 
moment  something  of  the  reverence  with  Avhich 
he  had  approached  her  in  the  early  days  of 
their  acquaintance.  Even  now  he  could  not 
escape  the  impression. 
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'  What  was  Eldon  doing  about  here  to-day? ' 
he  asked  after  a  pause. 

'  I  have  told  you  that  I  did  not  even  know- 
he  had  been  near.' 

'  Perhaps  not.  Now,  will  you  just  tell  me 
this :  Have  you  written  to  Eldon,  or  had  any 
letter  from  him  since  our  marriage  ?  ' 

Her  fingers  would  not  continue  their  work. 
A  deadening  sensation  of  disgust  made  her  close 
her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  meaning  of  his 
question.     Her  silence  revived  his  distrust. 

'  You  had  rather  not  answer  ?  '  he  said 
significantly. 

'  Cannot  you  see  that  it  degrades  me  to 
answer  such  a  question  ?  What  is  your  opinion 
of  me  ?  Have  I  behaved  so  as  to  lead  you  to 
think  that  I  am  an  abandoned  woman  ?  ' 

After  hesitating  he  muttered:  'You  don't 
give  a  plain  yes  or  no.' 

You  must  not  expect  it.  ,  If  you  think  I 
use  arts  to  deceive  you — if  you  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  my  purity — it  was  your  duty  to  let 
me  go  from  you  when  I  would  have  done  so. 
It  is  horrible  for  us  to  live  together  from  the 
moment  that  there  is  such  a  doubt  on  either 
side.  It  makes  me  something  lower  than  your 
servant — something  that  has  no  name ! ' 

She  shuddered.  Had  not  that  been  true  of 
her  from  the  very  morrow  of  their  marriage  ? 
Her  life  was  cast  away  upon  shoals  of  debase- 
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ment ;  no  sanctity  of  womanhood  remained  in 
her.  Was  not  her  indignation  half  a  mockery? 
She  could  not  even  defend  her  honesty,  her 
honour  in  the  vulgarest  sense  of  the  word,  with- 
out involving  herself  in  a  kind  of  falsehood, 
which  was  desolation  to  her  spirit.  It  had 
begun  in  her  advocacy  of  uprightness  after  her 
discovery  of  the  will ;  it  was  imbuing  her  whole 
nature,  making  her,  to  her  own  conscience, 
that  which  he  had  called  her — a  very  hypocrite. 

He  spoke  more  conciliatingly. 

'  Well,  there's  one  thing,  at  all  events,  that 
you  can't  refuse  to  explain.  Why  didn't  3^ou 
tell  me  that  you  had  met  Eldon,  and  what  he 
meant  to  do  ?  ' 

She  had  not  prepared  herself  for  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  went  to  the  root  of  her  thoughts  ; 
none  the  less  she  replied  instantly,  careless  how 
he  understood  the  truth. 

'  I  kept  silence  because  the  meeting  had 
given  me  pain,  because  it  distressed  me  to  have 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Eldon  at  that  place  and  that 
time,  because  I  knew  how  you  regard  him,  and 
was  afraid  to  mention  him  to  you.' 

Mutimer  was  at  a  loss.  If  Adela  had  calcu- 
lated her  reply  with  the  deepest  art  she  could 
not  have  chosen  words  better  fitted  to  silence 
him. 

'  And  you  have  told  me  every  word  that 
passed  between  you  ?  '  he  asked. 
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'That  would  be  impossible.  I  have  told 
you  the  substance  of  the  conversation.' 

'  Why  did  you  ask  him  to  keep  the  works 
going  on  my  plan  ?  ' 

'  I  can  tell  you  no  more.' 

Her  strength  was  spent.  She  put  aside  her 
sewing  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 

'  I  don't  feel  well.     I  must  rest.' 

'  Just  stop  a  minute.  I've  something  here 
I  want  to  show  you.' 

She  turned  wearily.  Mutimer  took  a  letter 
from  his  pocket. 

'  Will  you  read  that  ?  ' 

She  took  it.  It  was  written  in  a  very  clear, 
delicate  hand,  and  ran  thus  : — 

'  Deae  Sir, — I  who  address  you  have  lain 
for  two  years  on  a  bed  from  which  I  shall  never 
move  till  I  am  carried  to  my  grave.  My  age  is 
three-and-twenty  ;  an  accident  which  happened 
to  me  a  few  days  after  my  twenty-first  birthday 
left  me  without  the  use  of  my  limbs  ;  it  often 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I 
had  died,  but  there  is  no  arguing  w^th  fate,  and 
the  wise  thing  is  to  accept  cheerfully  whatever 
befalls  us.  I  hoped  at  one  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  life,  and  my  interest  in  the  world's 
progress  is  as  strong  as  ever,  especially  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  social  reform.     I  have  for 
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some  time  known  your  name,  and  have  con- 
stantly sought  information  about  your  grand 
work  at  New  Wanley.  Now  I  venture  to  write 
(by  the  hand  of  a  dear  friend),  to  express  my 
admiration  for  your  high  endeavour,  and  my 
grief  at  the  circumstances  which  have  made  you 
powerless  to  continue  it. 

'  I  am  possessed  of  means,  and,  as  you  see, 
can  spend  but  little  on  myself  I  ask  you,  with 
much  earnestness,  to  let  me  be  of  some  small 
use  to  the  cause  of  social  justice,  by  putting  in 
your  hands  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to 
be  employed  as  may  seem  good  to  you.  I  need 
not  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  your  position,  and 
it  is  my  great  fear  lest  you  should  be  unable  to 
work  for  Socialism  with  your  undivided  energies. 
Will  you  accept  this  money,  and  continue  by 
means  of  public  lecturing. to  spread  the  gospel 
of  emancipation  ?  That  I  am  convinced  is  your 
first  desire.  If  you  will  do  me  this  great  kind- 
ness, I  shall  ask  your  permission  to  arrange 
that  the  same  sum  be  paid  to  you  annually,  for 
the  next  ten  years,  whether  I  still  live  or  not. 
To  be  helping  in  this  indirect  way  would  cheer 
me  more  than  you  can  think.  I  enclose  a  draft 
on  Messrs. . 

'As  I  do  not  know  your  private  address, 
I  send  this  to  the  office  of  the  Fiery  Cross. 
Pardon  me  for  desiring  to  remain  anonymous  ; 
many  reasons  necessitate  it.     If  you  grant  me 
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this  favour,  will  you  advertise  the  word  "  Ac- 
cepted "  in  the  Times  newspaper  within  ten 
days  ? 

^  With  heartfelt  sympathy  and  admiration, 
'  I  sign  myself, 

'  A  Friend.' 

Adela    was    unmoved ;    she   returned   the 
letter  as  if  it  had  no  interest  for  her. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? '  said  Mutimer, 
forgetting  their  differences  in  his  exultation. 

'  I  am  glad  you  can  continue  your  work,' 
Adela  replied  absently. 

She  was  moving  away  when  he  again  stopped 
her. 

'  Look  here,  Adela.'  He  hesitated.  '  Are 
you  still  angry  with  me  ?  ' 

She  was  silent. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  lost  my  temper.  I  didn't  mean 
all  I  said  to  you.     Will  you  try  and  forget  it  ?  ' 

Her  lips  spoke  for  her. 

'  I  will  try.' 

'  You  needn't  go  on  doing  housework  now,' 
he  said  assuringly.  '  Are  you  going  ?  Come 
and  say  good-night.' 

He  approached  her  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder.  Adela  shrank  from  his  touch, 
and  for  an  instant  gazed  at  him  with  wide  eyes 
of  fear. 

He  dropped  his  hands  and  let  her  go. 

H  2 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

The  valley  rested.  On  the  morning  of 
Mutimer's  departure  from  Wanley  there  was 
no  wonted  clank  of  machinery,  no  smoke 
from  the  chimneys,  no  roar  of  iron-melting 
furnaces ;  the  men  and  women  of  the  colony 
stood  idly  before  their  houses,  discussing 
prospects,  asking  each  other  whether  it  was 
seriously  Mr.  Eldon's  intention  to  raze  New 
Wanley,  many  of  them  grumbling  or  giving 
vent  to  revolutionary  threats.  They  had  con- 
tinued in  work  thus  long  since  the  property  in 
fact  changed  hands,  and  to  most  of  them  it 
seemed  unlikely,  in  spite  of  everything,  that 
they  would  have  to  go  in  search  of  new  employ- 
ments. This  morning  they  would  hear  finally. 
The  valley  rested.  For  several  days  there 
had  been  constant  rain  ;  though  summer  was 
scarcely  over,  it  had  turned  cold  and  the  sky 
was  cheerless.  Over  Stanbury  Hill  there  were 
always  heavy,  dripping  clouds,  and  the  leaves 
of  Adela's  favourite  wood  were  already  falling. 
At  the  Manor  there  was  once  more  disorder ; 
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before  Mutimer  and  his  wife  took  their  depar- 
ture the  removal  of  furniture  had  commenced. 
Over  the  whole  scene  brooded  a  spirit  of  melan- 
choly. It  needed  faith  in  human  energy  to 
imagine  the  pollutions  swept  away,  and  the 
seasons  peacefully  gUding  as  of  old  between 
the  hill-sides  and  amid  meadows  and  garden 
closes. 

Hubert  Eldon  drove  over  from  Agworth, 
and  was  in  the  Public  Hall  at  the  appointed 
time.  His  business  with  the  men  was  simple 
and  brief.  He  had  to  inform  them  that  their 
employment  here  was  at  an  end,  but  that  each 
one  would  receive  a  month's  wages  and  per- 
mission to  inhabit  their  present  abodes  for  yet 
a  fortnight.  After  that  they  had  no  longer 
right  of  tenancy.  He  added  that  if  any  man 
considered  himself  specially  aggrieved  by  this 
arrangement,  he  was  prepared  to  hear  and 
judge  the  individual  case. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  discontent  through 
the  room,  but  no  one  took  upon  himself  to  rise 
and  become  spokesman  of  the  community. 
Disregarding  the  manifestation,  Hubert  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words  how  and  when  this  final 
business  would  be  transacted,  then  he  left  the 
hall  by  the  door  which  led  from  the  platform. 

Then  followed  a  busy  week.  Claims  of  all 
kinds  were  addressed  to  him,  some  reasonable, 
most   of    them   not   to   be   entertained.      Mr. 
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Yottle  was  constantly  at  the  Manor ;  there  he 
and  Hubert  held  a  kind  of  court.  Hubert  was 
not  well  fitted  for  business  of  this  nature  ;  he 
easily  became  impatient,  and,  in  spite  of 
humane  intentions,  often  suffered  from  a  tumult 
of  his  blood,  when  opposed  by  some  dogged 
mechanic. 

'  I  can't  help  it ! '  he  exclaimed  to  Mr. 
Wyvern  one  night,  after  a  day  of  pecuUar 
annoyance.  '  We  are  all  men,  it  is  true  ;  but 
for  the  brotherhood — feel  it  who  can  !  I  am 
illiberal,  if  you  like,  but  in  the  presence  of 
those  fellows  I  feel  that  1  am  facing  enemies. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  nothing  in  common 
with  them  but  the  animal  functions.  Absurd  ? 
Yes,  of  course  it  is  absurd  ;  but  I  speak  of  how 
intercourse  wdth  them  affects  me.  They  are 
our  enemies,  yours  as  well  as  mine  ;  they  are 
the  enemies  of  every  man  who  speaks  the  pure 
English  tongue  and  does  not  earn  a  living  with 
his  hands.  When  they  face  me  I  understand 
what  revolution  means ;  some  of  them  look  at 
me  as  they  would  if  they  had  muskets  in  their 
hands.' 

'You  are  not  concihating,'  remarked  the 
vicar. 

'  I  am  not,  and  cannot  be.  They  stir  the 
worst  feelings  in  me ;  I  grow  arrogant,  auto- 
cratic. As  long  as  I  have  no  private  deahngs 
with  them  I  can  consider  their  hardships  and 
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judge  their  characters  dispassionately ;  but  I 
must  not  come  to  close  quarters.' 

'You  have  special  causes  of  prejudice.' 

'  True.  If  I  were  a  philosopher  I  should 
overcome  all  that.  However,  my  prejudice  is 
good  in  one  way,  it  enables  me  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  detestation  with  which  they 
regard  me  and  the  like  of  me.  If  I  had  been 
born  one  of  them  I  should  be  the  most  savage 
anarchist.  The  moral  is,  that  I  must  hold 
apart.     Perhaps  I  shall  grow  cooler  in  time.' 

The  special  causes  of  prejudice  were  quite 
as  strong  on  the  side  of  the  workmen ;  Hubert 
might  have  been  far  less  aristocratic  in  bearing, 
they  would  have  disliked  him  as  cordially. 
Most  of  them  took  it  as  a  wanton  outrage  that 
they  should  be  driven  from  the  homes  in  which 
they  had  believed  themselves  settled  for  life. 
The  man  Eedgrave — he  of  the  six  feet  two 
who  had  presented  the  address  to  Mutimer — 
was  a  powerful  agent  of  ill-feeling  ;  during  the 
first  few  days  he  was  constantly  gathering 
impromptu  meetings  in  New  Wanley  and 
haranguing  them  violently  on  the  principles  of 
Socialism.  But  in  less  than  a  week  he  had 
taken  his  departure,  and  the  main  trouble 
seemed  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Eldon  was  so  impatient  to  return  to 
the  Manor  that  a  room  was  prepared  for  her  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  she  came  from  her  house 
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at  Agwortli  before  Mutimer  bad  been  gone  a 
week.  Through  the  summer  her  strength  had 
failed  rapidly ;  it  was  her  own  conviction  that 
she  could  live  but  a  short  time  longer.  The 
extreme  agitation  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
the  will  had  visibly  enfeebled  her ;  it  was  her 
one  desire  to  find  herself  once  more  in  her  old 
home,  and  there  to  breathe  her  last.  The 
journey  from  Agworth  cost  her  extreme  suffer- 
ing ;  she  was  prostrate,  almost  lifeless,  for  three 
days  after  it.  But  her  son's  society  revived 
her.  Knowing  him  established  in  his  family 
possessions,  she  only  cared  to  taste  for  a  little 
while  this  unhoped  for  joy.  Lying  on  a  couch 
in  her  familiar  chamber,  she  delighted  to  have 
fiowers  brought  to  her  from  the  garden,  even 
leaves  from  the  dear  old  trees,  every  one  of 
which  she  knew  as  a  friend.  But  she  had  con- 
stant thought  for  those  upon  whose  disaster  her 
own  happiness  was  founded  ;  of  Adela  she  spoke 
often. 

'  What  will  become  of  that  poor  child  .^ ' 
she  asked  one  evening,  when  Hubert  had  been 
speaking  of  Eodman's  impracticable  attitude, 
and  of  the  proceedings  Mutimer  was  about  to 
take.  '  Do  you  know  anything  of  her  life, 
Hubert  ? ' 

'  I  met  her  in  the  wood  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,'  he  replied,  mentioning  the  incident  for  the 
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first  time.  '  She  wanted  to  make  a  Socialist  of 
me/ 

'  Was  that  after  the  will  came  to  light  ?  ' 

*The  day  after.  She  pleaded  for  New 
Wanley — hoped  I  should  keep  it  up.' 

'  Then  she  has  really  accepted  her  husband's 
views  ? ' 

'  It  seems  so.  I  am  afraid  she  thought  me 
an  obstinate  tyrant.' 

He  spoke  carelessly. 

'  But  she  must  not  suffer,  dear.  How  can 
they  be  helped  ?  ' 

'  They  can't  fall  into  absolute  want.  And 
I  suppose  his  Socialist  friends  will  do  something 
for  him.  I  have  been  as  considerate  as  it  was 
possible  to  be.  I  dare  say  he  will  make  me  a 
commonplace  in  his  lectures  henceforth,  a  type 
of  the  brutal  capitalist.' 

He  laughed  when  he  had  said  it,  and  led 
the  conversation  to  another  subject. 

About  the  workmen,  too,  Mrs.  Eldon  was 
kindly  thoughtful.  Hubert  spared  her  his 
prejudices  and  merely  described  what  he  was 
doing.  She  urged  him  to  be  rather  too  easy 
than  too  exacting  with  them.  It  was  the 
same  in  everything ;  the  blessing  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  made  her  full  of  gentleness  and 
sweet  charity. 

The  fortnight's  grace  was  at  an  end,  and  it 
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was  announced  to  Hubert  that  the  last  family 
had  left  New  Wanley.  The  rain  still  con- 
tinued ;  as  evening  set  in  Hubert  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  the  deserted  colony,  his 
spirits  weighed  upon  by  the  scene  of  desolation. 
After  dinner  he  sat  as  usual  with  his  mother 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  went  to  his  own 
room  and  read  till  eleven  o'clock.  Just  as  he 
had  thrown  aside  his  book  the  silence  of  the 
night  was  riven  by  a  terrific  yell,  a  savage  cry 
of  many  voices,  which  came  from  the  garden 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
instant  there  sounded  a  great  crashing  of  glass. 
The  windows  behind  his  back  were  broken  and 
a  couple  of  heavy  missiles  thundered  near  him 
upon  the  floor — stones  they  proved  to  be.  He 
rushed  from  the  room.  All  the  lights  in  the 
house  except  his  own  and  that  in  Mrs.  Eldon's 
room  were  extinguished.  He  reached  his 
mother's  door.  Before  he  could  open  it  the  yell 
and  the  shower  of  stones  were  repeated,  again 
with  ruin  of  windows,  this  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Manor.  In  a  moment  he  was  by 
his  mother's  bed;  he  saw  her  sitting  up  in 
terror  ;  she  was  speechless  and  unable  even  to 
stretch  her  arms  towards  him.  An  inner  door 
opened  and  the  woman  who  was  always  in 
attendance  rushed  in  half- dressed.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  sounds  of  movement  in 
other   parts   of  the   house.      Once   more   the 
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furious  voices  and  the  stone-volley;  Hubert 
put  his  arm  about  his  mother  and  tried  to  calm 
her. 

'  Don't  be  frightened  ;  it's  those  cowardly 
roughs.  They  have  had  their  three  shots,  now 
they'll  take  to  their  heels.  Mrs.  Winter  is 
here,  mother  ;  she  will  stay  with  you  whilst  I 
go  down  and  see  what  has  to  be  done.  I'll  be 
back  directly  if  there  is  no  more  danger.' 

He  hastened  away.  The  servants  had  col- 
lected upon  the  front  staircase,  with  lamps  and 
candles,  in  fright  and  disorder  unutterable. 
Hubert  repeated  to  them  what  he  had  said  to 
his  mother,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  truth,  for 
the  silence  outside  was  unbroken. 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  he  cried,  '  if  they've 
made  an  attempt  to  set  the  house  on  fire.  We 
must  go  about  and  examine.' 

The  door-bell  was  rung  loudly.  The  ser- 
vants rushed  back  up  the  stairs  ;  Hubert  went 
into  the  dining-room,  carrying  no  light,  and 
called  through  the  shattered  windows  asking 
who  had  rung.  It  was  the  vicar ;  the  shouts 
had  brought  him  forth. 

'They  are  gone,'  he  said,  in  his  strong, 
deep  voice,  in  itself  reassuring.  '  I  think  there 
were  only  some  ten  or  a  dozen ;  they've  made 
off  up  the  hill.     Is  anybody  hurt  ? ' 

'No,  they  have  only  broken  all  the  win- 
dows,'  Hubert  replied.      'But  I  am  terribly 
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afraid   for  the  effect   upon   my  mother.      We 
must  have  the  doctor  round  at  once.' 

The  vicar  was  admitted  to  the  house,  and  a 
messenger  forthwith  despatched  for  the  medical 
man,  who  resided  half-way  between  Wanley 
and  Ag worth.  On  returning  to  his  mother's 
room  Hubert  found  his  fears  only  too  well 
justified;  Mrs.  Eldon  lay  motionless,  her  eyes 
open,  but  seemingly  without  intelligence.  At 
intervals  of  five  minutes  a  sigh  was  audible, 
else  she  could  scarcely  be  perceived  to  breathe. 
The  attendant  said  that  she  had  not  spoken. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  doctor  arrived. 
After  a  brief  examination,  he  came  out  with 
Hubert ;  his  opinion  was  that  the  sufferer 
would  not  see  daybreak. 

She  lived,  however,  for  some  twelve  hours, 
if  that  could  be  called  life  which  was  only  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  last  silence  by  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Hubert  did  not  move  from  the  bed- 
side, and  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Wyvern  came 
and  sat  with  him.  Neither  of  them  spoke. 
Hubert  had  no  thought  of  food  or  rest ;  the 
shadow  of  a  loss,  of  which  he  only  understood 
the  meaning  now  that  it  was  at  hand,  darkened 
him  and  all  the  world.  Behind  his  voiceless 
misery  was  immeasurable  hatred  of  those  who 
had  struck  him  this  blow ;  at  moments  a  re- 
vengeful fury  all  but  maddened  him.  He  held 
his  mother's  hand  ;  if  he  could  but  feel  one 
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pressure  of  the  slight  fingers  before  they  were 
impotent  for  ever  !  And  this  much  was  granted 
him.  Shortly  before  midday  the  open  eyes 
trembled  to  consciousness,  the  lips  moved  in 
endeavour  to  speak.  To  Hubert  it  seemed 
that  his  intense  gaze  had  worked  a  miracle, 
affecting  that  which  his  will  demanded.  She 
saw  him  and  understood. 

'Mother,  can  you  speak?  Do  you  know 
me,  dear  ? ' 

She  smiled,  and  her  lips  tried  to  shape 
words.  He  bent  over  her,  close,  close.  At 
first  the  faint  whisper  was  unintelhgible,  then 
he  heard : 

'  They  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.' 

Something  followed,  but  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  The  whisper  ended  in  a  sigh,  the 
smiling  features  quivered.  He  held  her,  but 
was  alone.  .  .  . 

A  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  his  shoulder. 
Through  blinding  tears  he  discerned  Mr. 
Wyvern's  solemn  countenance.  He  resisted 
the  efforts  to  draw  him  away,  but  was  at  length 
persuaded. 

Early  in  the  evening  he  fell  asleep,  lying 
dressed  upon  his  bed,  and  the  sleep  lasted  till 
midnight.  Then  he  left  his  room,  and  de- 
scended the  stairs,  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  was  still  lighted.  In  the  hall  Mr. 
Wyvern  met  him. 
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'  Let  us  go  into  the  library,'  he  said  to  the 
clergyman.     '  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

He  had  resumed  his  ordinary  manner. 
Without  mention  of  his  mother,  he  began  at 
once  to  speak  of  the  rioters. 

'  They  were  led  by  that  man  Eedgrave ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  I  shall  go  to 
Agworth  at  once  and  set  the  police  at  work.' 

'I  have  already  done  that,'  replied  the 
vicar.'  'Three  fellows  have  been  arrested  in 
Agworth.' 

'  New  Wanley  men  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  Eedgrave  is  not  one  of  them.' 

'  He  shall  be  caught,  though  ! ' 

Hubert  appeared  to  have  forgotten  every- 
thing but  his  desire  of  revenge.  It  supported 
him  through  the  wretched  days  that  followed — 
even  at  the  funeral  his  face  was  hard-set  and 
his  eyes  dry.  But  in  spite  of  every  effort  it 
was  impossible  to  adduce  evidence  against  any 
but  the  three  men  who  had  loitered  drinking  in 
Agworth.  Eedgrave  came  forward  voluntarily 
and  proved  an  alibi ;  he  was  vastly  indignant 
at  the  charge  brought  against  him,  declared 
that  window-breaking  was  not  his  business,  and 
that  had  he  been  on  the  spot  he  should  have 
used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  such  contemp- 
tible doings.  He  held  a  meeting  in  Belwick 
of  all  the  New  Wanleyers  he  could  gather  to- 
gether :  those  who  came  repudiated  the  outrage 
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as  useless  and  unworthy.  On  the  whole,  it 
seemed  probable  that  only  a  handful  of  good- 
for-nothings  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair, 
probably  men  who  had  been  loafing  in  the 
Belwick  pubhc-houses,  indisposed  to  look  for 
work.  The  Fiery  Cross  and  the  Tocsin 
commented  on  the  event  in  their  respective 
ways.  The  latter  organ  thought  that  an 
occasional  demonstration  of  this  kind  was  not 
amiss  ;  it  was  a  pity  that  apparently  innocent 
individuals  should  suffer  (an  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Eldon) ;  but,  after  all,  what 
member  of  the  moneyed  classes  was  in  reality 
innocent  ?  An  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Fiery  Cross  was  signed  '  Eichard  Mu timer.' 
It  breathed  righteous  indignation  and  called 
upon  all  true  Sociahsts  to  make  it  known  that 
they  pursued  their  ends  in  far  other  ways  than 
by  the  gratification  of  petty  malice.  A  copy 
of  this  paper  reached  Wanley  Manor.  Hubert 
glanced  over  it. 

It  lay  by  him  when  he  received  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Wyvern  the  same  evening. 

'  How  is  it  to  be  explained,'  he  asked ;  '  a 
man  like  Westlake  mixing  himself  up  with  this 
crew  ? ' 

'  Do  you  know  him  personally  ?  '  the  vicar 
inquired. 

'  I  have  met  him.  But  I  have  seen  more 
of  Mrs.  Westlake.     She  is  a  tenth  muse,  the 
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muse  of  lyrical  Socialism.  From  which  of  them 
the  impulse  came  I  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  surely  it  must  have  been  from  her.  In 
her  case  I  can  understand  it ;  she  lives  in  an 
esthetic  reverie  ;  she  idealises  everything.  Na- 
turally she  knows  nothing  whatever  of  real  life. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  women  I  ever 
met,  but  I  should  say  that  her  influence  on 
Westlake  has  been  deplorable.' 

'  Mrs.  Mutimer  is  greatly  her  friend,  I 
believe,'  said  the  vicar. 

'I  believe  so.  But  let  us  speak  of  this 
paper.  I  want  if  possible  to  understand  West- 
lake's  position.  Have  you  ever  read  the 
thing  ? ' 

'  Frequently.' 

'  Now  here  is  an  article  signed  by  Westlake. 
You  know  his  books?  How  has  he  fallen  to 
this?  His  very  style  has  abandoned  him,  his 
English  smacks  of  the  street  corners,  of  Eadical 
clubs.  The  man  is  ruined  ;  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible that  he  should  ever  again  do  good  work, 
such  as  we  used  to  have  from  him.  The  man 
who  wrote  "  Daphne  "  !     Oh,  it  is  monstrous ! ' 

It  is  something  of  a  problem  to  me,'  Mr. 
Wyvern  admitted.  '  Had  he  been  a  younger 
man,  or  if  his  writing  had  been  of  a  different 
kind.     Yet  his  sincerity  is  beyond  doubt.' 

'  I  doubt  it,'  Hubert  broke  in.  '  Not  his 
sincerity  in  the  beginning;  but  he  must  long 
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since  have  aclied  to  free  himself.  It  is  such 
a  common  thing  for  a  man  to  commit  himself 
to  some  pronounced  position  in  public  life  and 
for  very  shame  shrink  from  withdrawing.  He 
would  not  reahse  what  it  meant.  Now  in  the 
revolutionary  societies  of  the  Continent  there  is 
something  that  appeals  to  the  imagination.  A 
Nihilist,  with  Siberia  or  death  before  him,  fight- 
ing against  a  damnable  tyranny — the  best  might 
sacrifice  everything  for  that.  But  English 
Socialism !  It  is  infused  with  the  spirit  of  shop- 
keeping  ;  it  appeals  to  the  vulgarest  minds ;  it 
keeps  one  eye  on  personal  safety,  the  other 
on  the  capitalist's  strong-box  ;  -  it  is  stamped 
commonplace,  like  everything  originating  with 
the  English  lower  classes.  How  does  it  differ 
from  Eadicalism,  the  most  contemptible  clap- 
trap of  politics,  except  in  wanting  to  hurry  a 
little  the  rule  of  the  mob?  Well,  I  am  too 
subjective.  Help  me,  if  you  can,  to  under- 
stand Westlake.' 

Hubert  was  pale  and  sorrow-stricken ;  his 
movements  were  heavy  with  weariness,  but 
he  had  all  at  once  begun  to  speak  with  the  old 
fire,  the  old  scorn.  He  rested  his  chin  upon 
his  hand  and  waited  for  his  companion's  reply. 

'At  your  age,'  said  Mr.  Wyvern,  smiling 
half  sadly,  '  I,  too,  had  a  habit  of  vehement 
speaking,  but  it  was  on  the  other  side.'^  I  was 
a  badly  paid  curate  working  in   a  wretched 
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parisli.  I  lived  among  the  vilest  and  poorest 
of  the  people,  and  my  imagination  was  con- 
stantly at  boiling  point.  I  can  only  suppose 
that  Westlake  has  been  led  to  look  below  the 
surface  of  society  and  has  been  affected  as  I 
was  then.  He  has  the  mind  of  a  poet ;  pro- 
bably he  was  struck  with  horror  to  find  over 
what  a  pit  he  had  been  living  in  careless  enjoy- 
ment. He  is  tender-hearted ;  of  a  sudden  he 
felt  himself  criminal,  to  be  playing  with  beau- 
tiful toys  whilst  a  whole  world  lived  only  to 
sweat  and  starve.  The  appeal  of  the  miserable 
seemed  to  be  to  him  personally.  It  is  what 
certain  sects  call  conversion  in  religion,  a 
truth  addressing  itself  with  unwonted  and  in- 
vincible force  to  the  individual  soul.' 
•  And  you,  too,  were  a  Socialist  ? ' 
'  At  that  age  and  under  those  conditions  it 
was  right  and  good.  I  should  have  been  void 
of  feeling  and  imagination  otherwise.  Such 
convictions  are  among  relative  truths.  To  be 
a  social  enthusiast  is  in  itself  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  neither  praiseworthy  nor  the  opposite  ; 
it  is  a  state  to  be  judged  in  relation  to  the 
other  facts  of  a  man's  life.  You  will  never 
know  that  state  ;  if  you  affected  it  you  would 
be  purely  contemptible.  And  I  myself  have 
outgrown  it.' 

'  But  you  must  not  think  that  I  am  inhuman,' 
said  Hubert.     '  The    sight  of  distress  touches 
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me  deeply.  To  the  individual  poor  man  or 
woman  I  would  give  my  last  penny.  It  is 
when  they  rise  against  me  as  a  class  that  I  be- 
come pitiless.' 

'  I  understand  you  perfectly,  though  I  have 
not  the  same  prejudices.  My  old  zeal  lingers 
with  me  in  the  form  of  tolerance.  I  can  enter 
into  the  mind  of  a  furious  proletarian  as  easily 
as  into  the  feeling  which  you  represent.' 

'  But  how  did  your  zeal  come  to  an  end  ? ' 

'  In  this  way.  I  worked  under  the  con- 
ditions I  have  described  to  you  till  I  was  nearly 
thirty.  Then  I  broke  down  physically.  At 
the  same  time  it  happened  that  I  inherited  a 
small  competency.  I  went  abroad,  lived  in 
Italy  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  left  England 
with  the  firm  intention  of  getting  my  health 
and  then  returning  to  work  harder  than  ever. 
But  during  those  two  years  I  educated  myself. 
When  I  reached  England  again  I  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  again  on  the  old  path 
I  should  have  had  to  force  myself;  it  would 
have  been  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing  you 
suggest  in  explanation  of  Westlake's  persist- 
ence. Fortunately  I  yielded  to  my  better 
sense  and  altogether  shunned  the  life  of  towns. 
I  was  no  longer  of  those  who  seek  to  change 
the  world,  but  of  those  who  are  content  that  it 
should  in  substance  remain  as  it  is.' 

'  But  how  can  you  be  content,  if  you  are 
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convinced  that  the  majority  of  men  live  only 
to  suffer  ? ' 

'  It  is  you  who  attribute  the  conviction  to 
me/  said  the  vicar,  smiling  good-naturedly. 
'  My  conviction  is  the  very  opposite.  One  of 
the  pet  theories  I  have  developed  for  myself  in 
recent  years  is,  that  happiness  is  very  evenly 
distributed  among  all  classes  and  conditions. 
It  is  the  result  of  sober  reflection  on  my  ex- 
.  perience  of  life.  Think  of  it  a  moment.  The 
bulk  of  men  are  neither  rich  nor  poor,  taking 
into  consideration  their  habits  and  needs ;  they 
live  in  much  content,  despite  social  imperfec- 
tions and  injustices,  despite  the  ills  of  nature. 
Above  and  below  are  classes  of  extreme  cha- 
racterisation ;  I  believe  the  happiness  assignable 
to  those  who  are  the  lowest  stratum  of  civilisa- 
tion is,  relatively  speaking,  no  whit  less  than 
that  we  may  attribute  to  the  thin  stratum  of 
the  surface,  using  the  surface  to  mean  the  ex- 
cessively rich.  It  is  a  paradox,  but  anyone 
capable  of  thinking  may  be  assured  of  its 
truth.  The  life  of  the  very  poorest  is  a  strug- 
gle to  support  their  bodies  ;  the  richest,  re- 
lieved of  that  one  anxiety,  are  overwhelmed 
with  such  a  mass  of  artificial  troubles  that  their 
few  moments  of  genuine  repose  do  not  exceed 
those  vouchsafed  to  their  antipodes.  You 
would  urge  the  sufferings  of  the  criminal  class 
under  punishment?     I  balance  against  it  the 
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misery  of  the  rich  under  the  scourge  of  their 
own  excesses.  It  is  a  mistake  due  to  mere 
thoughtlessness,  or  ignorance,  to  imagine  the 
labouring,  or  even  the  destitute,  population  as 
ceaselessly  groaning  beneath  the  burden  of 
their  existence.  Go  along  the  poorest  street 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  you  will  hear 
as  much  laughter,  witness  as  much  gaiety,  as 
in  any  thoroughfare  of  the  West.  Laughter 
and  gaiety  of  a  miserable  kind  ?  I  speak  of 
it  as  relative  to  the  habits  and  capabilities  of 
the  people.  A  being  of  superior  intelligence 
regarding  humanity  with  an  eye  of  perfect 
understanding  would  discover  that  life  was 
enjoyed  every  bit  as  much  in  the  slum  as  in 
the  palace.' 

'  You  would  consider  it  fair  to  balance 
excessive  suffering  of  the  body  in  one  class 
against  excessive  mental  suffering  in  another  ?  ' 

'  Undoubtedly.  It  is  a  fair  application  of 
my  theory.  But  let  me  preach  a  little  longer. 
It  is  my  behef  that,  though  this  equality  of 
distribution  remains  a  fact,  the  sum  total  of 
happiness  in  nations  is  seriously  diminishing. 
Not  only  on  account  of  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion ;  the  poor  have  more  to  suffer,  the 
rich  less  of  true  enjoyment,  the  mass  of  com- 
fortable people  fall  into  an  ever-increasing 
anxiety.  A  Eadical  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a 
transitional  state.     Possibly,  if  we  accept  the 
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Badical  theories  of  progress.  I  held  them 
once  in  a  very  hght-hearted  way ;  I  am  now 
far  less  disposed  to  accept  them  as  even  ima- 
ginably true.  Those  who  are  enthusiastic  for 
the  spirit  of  the  age  proceed  on  the  principle 
of  countenancing  evil  that  good  may  some  day 
come  of  it.  Such  a  position  astonishes  me. 
Is  the  happiness  of  a  man  now  alive  of  less 
account  than  that  of  the  man  who  shall  live  two 
hundred  years  hence?  Altruism  is  doubtless 
good,  but  only  so  when  it  gives  pure  enjoyment ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  embraced  instinctively. 
Shall  I  frown  on  a  man  because  he  cannot  find 
his  bliss  in  altruism  and  bid  him  perish  to  make 
room  for  a  being  more  perfect?  What  right 
have  we  to  live  thus  in  the  far-off  future? 
Thinking  in  this  way,  I  have  a  profound  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  this  same  progress.  Take 
one  feature  of  it — universal  education.  That, 
I  believe,  works  most  patently  for  the  growing 
misery  I  speak  of.  Its  results  affect  all  classes, 
and  all  for  the  worse.  ^  I  said  that  I  used  to 
have  a  very  bleeding  of  the  heart  for  the  half- 
clothed  and  quarter-fed  hangers-on  to  civilisa- 
tion ;  I  think  far  less  of  them  now  than  of 
another  class  in  appearance  much  better  off. 
It  is  a  class  created  by  the  mania  of  education, 
and  it  consists  of  those  unhappy  men  and  women 
whom  unspeakable  cruelty  endows  with  intel- 
lectual needs  whilst  refusing  them  the  suste- 
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.  nance  they  are  taught  to  crave.  Another  gene- 
ration, and  this  class  will  be  terribly  extended, 
its  existence  bhghting  the  whole  social  state. 
Every  one  of  these  poor  creatures  has  a  right 
to  curse  the  work  of  those  who  clamour 
progress,  and  pose  as  benefactors  of  their 
race.' 

'  All  that  strikes  me  as  very  good  and  true,' 
remarked  Hubert ;  '  but  can  it  be  helped  .^  Or 
do  you  refuse  to  believe  in  the  modern  concep- 
tion of  laws  ruling  social  development  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  I  could  do  so.  No  ;  when  I  spoke 
of  the  right  to  curse,  I  should  have  said,  from 
their  point  of  view.  In  truth,  I  fear  we  must 
accept  progress.  But  I  cannot  rejoice  in  it ;  I 
will  even  do  what  little  I  can  in  my  own 
corner  to  support  the  old  order  of  things. 
You  may  be  aware  that  I  was  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Mu timers,  that  I  even  seemed  to 
encourage  them  in  their  Socialism.  Yes,  and 
because  I  felt  that 'in  that  way  I  could  best 
discharge  my  duty.  What  I  really  encouraged 
was  sympathy  and  humanity.  When  Mutimer 
came  asking  me  to  be  present  at  his  meetings  I 
plainly  refused.  To  have  held  apart  from  him 
and  his  wife  would  have  been  as  wrong  in  me 
as  to  publicly  countenance  their  politics.' 

Mr.  Wyvern  was  on  the  point  of  referring 
to  his  private  reasons  for  befriending  Adela, 
but  checked  himself. 
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'  What  I  made  no  secret  of  approving  was 
their  substitution  of  human  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  for  the  detestable 
"  nexus  of  cash  payment,"  as  Carlyle  calls  it. 
That  is  only  a  return  to  the  good  old  order, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  becomes  more  im- 
possible every  day.  Thus  far  I  am^with  the 
Socialists,  in  that  I  denounce  the  commercial 
class,  the  bourgeois^  the  capitalists — call  them 
what  you  will — as  the  supremely  maleficent. 
They  hold  us  at  their  mercy,  and  their  mercy 
is  nought.  Monstrously  hypocritical,  they  cry 
for  progress  when  they  mean  increased  oppor- 
tunities of  sweUing  their  own  purses  at  the 
expense  of  those  they  employ,  and  of  those 
they  serve;  vulgar  to  the  core,  they  exalt  a 
gross  ideal  of  well-being,  and  stink  in  their 
prosperity.  The  very  poor  and  the  uncom- 
mercial wealthy  alike  suffer  from  them  ;  the 
intellect  of  the  country  is  poisoned  by  their 
influence.  They  it  is  who  indeed  are  oppressors ; 
they  grow  rich  on  the  toil  of  poor  girls  in 
London  garrets  and  of  men  who  perish  prema- 
turely to  support  their  children.  I  won't  talk 
of  these  people  ;  I  should  lose  my  calm  views 
of  things  and  use  language  too  much  like  this  of 
the  Fiery  Cross. 

Hubert  was  thoughtful. 

'  What  is  before  us  ?  '  he  murmured. 

'  Evil ;  of  that  I  am  but  too  firmly  assured. 
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Progress  will  have  its  way,  and  its  path  will  be 
a  path  of  bitterness.  A  pillar  of  dark  cloud 
leads  it  by  day,  and  of  terrible  fire  by  night. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  promised  land  may  not 
lie  ahead  of  its  guiding,  but  woe  is  me  for  the 
desert  first  to  be  traversed !  Two  vices  are 
growing  among  us  to  dread  proportions — in- 
difierence  and  hatred :  the  one  will  let  poverty 
anguish  at  its  door,  the  other  will  hound  on  the 
vassal  against  his  lord.  Papers  like  the  Fiery 
Cross^  even  though  such  a  man  as  Westlake 
edit  them,  serve  the  cause  of  hatred  ;  they 
preach,  by  implication  at  all  events,  the  childish 
theory  of  the  equality  of  men,  and  seek  to 
make  discontented  a  whole  class  which  only 
needs  regular  employment  on  the  old  conditions 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied.' 

'Westlake  says  here  that  they  have  no 
right  to  be  satisfied.' 

'  I  know.  It  is  one  of  the  huge  fallacies  of 
the  time ;  it  comes  of  the  worship  of  progress. 
I  am  content  with  the  fact  that,  even  in  our 
bad  day,  as  a  class  they  are  satisfied.  No, 
these  reforms  address  themselves  to  the  wrong 
people  ;  they  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Let  us 
raise  our  voices,  if  we  feel  impelled  to  do  so  at 
all,  for  the  old  simple  Christian  rules,  and  do 
our  best  to  get  the  educated  by  the  ears.  I 
have  my  opinion  about  the  clergy ;  I  will  leave 
you  to  guess  it.' 
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'  Have  you  any  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
this  revolution  they  threaten  ?  ' 

'  None  whatever.  Changes  will  come  about, 
but  not  of  these  men's  making  or  devising.  And 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  sincere. 
I  put  aside  an  educated  enthusiast  such  as 
Westlake.  The  proletarian  Socialists  do  not 
believe  what  they  say,  and  therefore  they  are 
so  violent  in  saying  it.  They  are  not  them- 
selves of  pure  and  exalted  character ;  they 
cannot  ennoble  others.  If  the  movement  con- 
tinue we  shall  see  miserable  examples  of  weak- 
ness led  astray  by  popularity,  of  despicable 
qualities  aping  greatness.' 

He  paused  somewhat  abruptly,  for  he  was 
thinking  of  Mutimer,  and  did  not  wish  to  make 
the  application  too  obvious.  Hubert  restrained 
a  smile. 

They  parted  shortly  after,  but  not  till 
Hubert  had  put  one  more  question. 

^  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  approve  of  what 
I  am  doing  down  in  the  valley  ?  ' 

Mr.  Wyvern  thought  a  moment,  and  replied 
gravely  : 

'  You  being  yourself,  I  approve  it  heartily. 
It  will  gladden  my  eyes  to  see  the  grass  grow- 
ing when  spring  comes  round.' 

He  shook  Hubert's  hand  affectionately  and 
left  him. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

We  must  concern  ourselves  for  a  little  witli 
the  affairs  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Daniel 
Dabbs. 

Daniel's  disillusionment  with  regard  to 
Eichard  Mutimer  did  not  affect  his  regularity  of 
attendance  at  the  Socialist  lectures.  In  most 
things  a  typical  English  mechanic,  he  was  especi- 
ally so  in  his  relation  to  the  extreme  politics  of 
which  he  declared  himself  a  supporter.  He  be- 
came a  Socialist  because  his  friend  Dick  was 
one  ;  when  that  was  no  longer  a  reason,  he 
numbered  himself  among  the  followers  of  Com- 
rade Eoodhouse — first  as  a  sort  of  angry  pro- 
test against  Mutimer's  private  treachery,  then 
again  because  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
listening  to  inflammatory  discourses  every 
Sunday  night,  and  on  the  whole  found  it  a 
pleasant  way  of  passing  the  evening.  He  en- 
joyed the  oratory  of  Messrs.  Cowes  and  CuUen  ; 
he  liked  to  shout  '  Hear,  hear  ! '  and  to  stamp 
when  there  was  general  applause ;  it  affected 
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him  with  an  agreeable  sensation,  much  hke  that 
which  follows  upon  a  good  meal,  to  hear  him- 
self pitied  as  a  hard-working,  ill-used  fellow^ 
and  the  frequent  allusion  to  his  noble  qualities 
sweetly  flattered  him.  When  he  went  home 
to  the  pubhc-house  after  a  lively  debate,  and 
described  the  proceedings  to  his  brother 
Nicholas,  he  always  ended  by  declaring  that  it 
was  '  as  good  as  a  play.' 

He  read  the  Tocsin^  that  is  to  say,  he  glanced 
his  eye  up  and  down  the  columns  and  paused 
wherever  he  caught  words  such  as  '  villains,' 
'  titled  scoundrels,'  '  vampires,'  and  so  on.  The 
expositions  of  doctrine  he  passed  over  ;  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  reasoning  muddled  him. 
From  hearing  them  incessantly  repeated  he 
knew  the  root  theories  of  Socialism,  and  could 
himself  hold  forth  on  such  texts  as  '  the  com- 
munity of  the  means  of  production '  with  con- 
siderable fluencj^  and  vehemence ;  but  in  very 
fact  he  concerned  himself  as  little  with  economic 
reforms  as  with  the  principles  of  high  art,  and 
had  as  little  genuine  belief  in  the  promised 
revolution  as  in  the  immortality  of  his  own 
soul.  Had  he  been  called  upon  to  suffer  in 
any  way  for  the  '  cause  of  the  people,'  it  would 
speedily  have  been  demonstrated  of  what  metal 
his  enthusiasm  was  made. 

But  there  came  a  different  kind  of  test.  In 
the    winter   which   followed   upon   Mutimer's 
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downfall,  Nicholas  Dabbs  fell  ill  and  died.  He 
was  married  but  had  no  children,  and  his  wife 
had  been  separated  from  him  for  several  years. 
His  brother  Daniel  found  himself  in  flourish- 
ing circumstances,  w^ith  a  public-house  which 
brought  in  profits  of  forty  pounds  a  week.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Daniel  forthwith  aban- 
doned his  daily  labour  and  installed  himself 
behind  the  bar.  The  position  suited  him  ad- 
mirably ;  with  a  barmaid  and  a  potman  at  his 
orders  (he  paid  them  no  penny  more  than  the 
market  rate),  he  stood  about  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  gossiped  from  morn  to  midnight  with  such 
of  his  friends  as  had  leisure  (and  money)  to 
spend  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  From  the 
day  that  saw  him  a  licensed  victualler  he  ceased 
to  attend  the  Socialist  meetings ;  it  was,  of 
course,  a  sufficient  explanation  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  for  Sunday  evening  is  a  season  of 
brisk  business  in  the  Uquor  trade.  At  first  he 
was  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  old  convictions, 
but  by  degrees  he  found  it  possible  to  achieve 
the  true  innkeeper's  art,  and  speak  freely  in  a 
way  which  could  offend  none  of  his  customers. 
And  he  believed  himself  every  bit  as  downright 
and  sincere  as  he  had  ever  been. 

Comfortably  estabhshed  on  a  capitalist 
basis,  his  future  assured  because  it  depended 
upon  the  signal  vice  of  his  class,  it  one  day 
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occurred  to  Daniel  that  he  ought  to  take  to 
himself  a  helpmeet,  a  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows.  He  had  thought  of  it  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  year,  but  only  in  a  vague  way ; 
he  had  even  directed  his  eyes  to  the  woman 
who  might  perchance  be  the  one  most  suitable, 
though  with  anything  but  assurance  of  his 
success  if  he  seriously  endeavoured  to  obtain 
her.  Long  ago  he  had  ceased  to  trouble  him- 
self about  his  first  love ;  with  characteristic 
acceptance  of  the  accomplished  fact,  he  never 
really  imagined  that  Alice  Mutimer,  after  she 
became  an  heiress,  could  listen  to  his  wooing, 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appreciated  the 
delicacy  of  his  position,  if  he  should  continue  to 
press  his  suit.  It  cost  him  not  a  little  suffering 
altogether  to  abandon  his  hopes,  for  the  Princess 
had  captivated  him,  and  if  he  could  have  made 
her  his  wife  he  would — for  at  least  twelve 
months — have  been  a  proud  and  exultant  man. 
But  all  that  was  over ;  Daniel  was  heart- 
free,  when  he  again  began  to  occupy  himself 
with  womankind  ;  it  was  a  very  different  person 
towards  whom  he  found  himself  attracted. 
This  was  Emma  Vine. 

After  that  chance  meeting  with  Mrs.  Clay 
in  the  omnibus  he  lost  sight  of  the  sisters  for  a 
while,  but  one  day  Kate  came  to  the  public- 
house  and  desired  to  see  him.  She  was  in  great 
misery.     Emma  had  fallen  ill,  gravely  ill,  and 
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Kate  had  no  money  to  pay  a  doctor.  The 
people  in  the  house  where  she  lodged  were 
urging  her  to  send  for  the  parish  doctor,  but 
that  was  an  extremity  to  be  avoided  as  long  as 
a  single  hope  remained.  She  had  come  to 
borrow  a  few  shilUngs  in  order  that  she  might 
take  Emma  in  a  cab  to  the  hospital ;  perhaps 
they  would  receive  her  as  an  in-patient.  Daniel 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  did  more  ; 
though  on  the  point  of  returning  from  break- 
fast to  his  work,  he  sacrificed  the  morning  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Clay  and  help  her  to  get  the 
sick  girl  to  the  hospital.  Fortunately  it  was 
found  possible  to  give  her  a  bed ;  Emma 
remained  in  the  hospital  for  seven  weeks. 

Daniel  was  not  hasty  in  forming  attach- 
ments. During  the  seven  weeks  he  called  three 
or  four  times  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Clay  what  pro- 
gress her  sister  was  making,  but  when  Emma 
came  home  again,  and  resumed  her  usual  work, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  further  interest  in  her. 
At  length  Kate  came  to  the  pubhc-house  one 
Saturday  night  and  wished  to  pay  back  half  the 
loan.  Daniel  shook  his  head.  '  All  right,  Mrs. 
Clay  ;  don't  you  hurt  yourself.  Let  it  wait  till 
you're  a  bit  better  ofi'.'  Nicholas  was  behind 
the  bar,  and  when  Kate  had  gone  he  asked 
his  brother  if  he  hadn't  observed  something 
curious  in  Mrs.  Clay's  behaviour.  Daniel  cer- 
tainly had  ;  the  brothers  Agreed  that  she  must 
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have  been  drinking  rather  more  than  was  good 
for  her. 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder/  said  Daniel,  '  if  she 
started  with  the  whole  o'  the  money.' 

Which,  indeed,  was  a  true  conjecture. 

Time  went  on,  and  Daniel  had  been  six 
months  a  licensed  victualler.  It  was  summer 
once  more,  and  thirsty  weather.  Daniel  stood 
behind  the  bar  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  collarless 
for  personal  ease,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  and 
trousers  of  light  tweed.  Across  his  stomach, 
which  already  was  more  portly  than  in  his 
engineering  days,  swayed  a  heavy  gold .  chain  ; 
on  one  of  his  fingers  was  a  demonstrative  ring. 
His  face  and  neck  were  very  red ;  his  hair, 
cropped  extremely  short,  gleamed  with  odorous 
oils.  You  could  see  that  he  prided  himself  on 
the  spotlessness  of  his  linen ;  his  cuffs  were 
turned  up  to  avoid  alcoholic  soilure ;  their  vast 
links  hung  loose  for  better  observance  by  cus- 
tomers. Daniel  was  a  smiling  and  a  happy 
man. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday  evening ;  Hoxton 
had  shaken  itself  from  the  afternoon  slumber, 
had  taken  a  moderate  tea,  and  was  in  no  two 
minds  about  the  entirely  agreeable  way  of 
getting  through  the  hours  till  bedtime.  Daniel 
beamed  on  the  good  thirsty  souls  who  sought 
refuge  under  his  roof  from  the  still  warm  rays 
of  the  sun.     Whilst  seeing  that  no  customer 
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lacked  due  attention,  he  conversed  genially  with 
a  group  of  his  special  friends.  One  of  these 
had  been  present  at  a  meeting  held  on  Clerk- 
enwell  Green  that  morning,  a  meeting  assem- 
bled to  hear  Eichard  Mu timer.  Kichard,  a  year 
having  passed  since  his  temporary  echpse,  was 
once  more  prominent  as  a  popular  leader.  He 
was  addressing  himself  to  the  East  End  espe- 
cially, and  had  a  scheme  to  propound  w^hich, 
whatever  might  be  its  success  or  the  opposite, 
kept  him  well  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

'  What's  all  this  'ere  about  ?  '  cried  one  of 
the  group  in  an  impatiently  contemptuous  tone. 
'  I  can  t  see  nothin'  in  it  myself.' 

'  I  can  see  as  he  wants  money,'  observed 
another,  laughing.  '  There's  a  good  many 
ways  o'  gettin'  money  without  earnin'  it,  par- 
ticular if  you've  got  a  tongue  as  goes  like  a 
steam  engine.' 

'  I  don't  think  so  bad  of  him  as  all  that,' 
said  the  man  who  had  attended  the  meeting. 
'  'Tain't  for  himself  as  he  wants  the  money. 
What  do  you  think  o'  this  'ere  job,  Dan  .^ ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  more  about  that  in  a  year's 
time,'  replied  Dabbs,  thrusting  his  fingers  into 
his  waistcoat  pockets.  '  'Cording  to  Mike, 
we're  all  goin'  to  be  rich  before  we  know  it. 
Let's  hope  it'll  come  true.' 

He  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  let  his 
eye  circle  round  the  group. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'  Seems  to  me,'  said  the  contemptuous  man, 
'  he'd  better  look  after  his  own  people  first. 
Charity  begins  at  'ome,  eh,  mates  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  '  mquired  a 
voice. 

'  Why,  isn't  his  brother — what's  his  name  ? 
Bill— Jack ' 

'  'Arry,'  corrected  Daniel. 

'  To  be  sure,  'Arry ;  I  don't  know  him 
myself,  but  I  'eard  talk  of  him.  It's  him  as  is 
doin'  his  three  months  'ard  labour.' 

'  That  ain't  no  fault  o'  Dick  Mutimer's,'  as- 
serted the  apologist.  '  He  always  was  a  bad  'un, 
that  'Arry.  Why,  you  can  say  so  much,  Dan  ? 
No,  no,  I  don't  'old  with  a  man's  bein'  cried 
down  'cause  he's  got  a  brother  as  disgraces 
himself.  It  was  Dick  as  got  him  his  place,  an' 
a  good  place  it  was.  It  wasn't  Dick  as  put  him 
up  to  thievin',  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  JSTo,  no,  that's  right  enough,'  said  Dabbs. 
'  Let  a  man  be  judged  by  his  own  sayin's  and 
doin's.  There's  queer  stories  about  Dick  Mu- 
timer  himself,  but — was  it  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Mike?' 

Mike  had  planted  his  glass  on  the  counter 
in  a  manner  suggesting  replenishment. 

'  Now  that's  what  I  call  a  cruel  question ! ' 
cried  Mike  humorously.  '  The  man  as  doesn't 
stick  to  his  country,  I  don't  think  much  of 
him.' 
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The  humour  was  not  remarkable,  but  it 
caused  a  roar  of  laughter  to  go  up. 

'Now  what  I  want  to  know,'  exclaimed 
one,  returning  to  the  main  subject,  'is  where 
Mutimer  gets  his  money  to  live  on.  He  does 
no  work,  we  know  that  much.' 

'He  told  us  all  about  that  this  mornin',' 
replied  the  authority.  '  He  has  friends  as  keeps 
him  goin',  that's  all.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out 
it's  a  sort  o'  subscription.' 

'  Now,  there  you  are  ! '  put  in  Daniel  with 
half  a  sneer.  '  I  don't  call  that  Socialism. 
Let  a  man  support  himself  by  his  own  work, 
then  he's  got  a  right  to  say  what  he  likes. 
No,  no,  we  know  what  Socialism  means,  eh, 
Tom  ?  ' 

The  man  appealed  to  answered  with  a 
laugh. 

'  Well,  blest  if  I  do,  Dan  !  There's  so 
many  kinds  o'  Socialism  nowadays.  Which  lot 
does  he  pretend  to  belong  to  ?  There's  the 
Fiery  Cross^  and  there's  Eoodhouse  with  his 
Tocsin^  and  now  I  s'pose  Dick'U  be  startin' 
another  paper  of  his  own.' 

'  No,  no,'  replied  Mutimer's  supporter. 
'  He  holds  by  the  Fiery  Cross,  still,  so  he 
said  this  mornin'.  I've  no  opinion  o'  Eoodhouse 
myself.  He  makes  a  deal  o'  noise,  but  I  cant 
see  as  he  does  anything.' 

'  You  won't  catch  Dick  Mutimer  sidin'  with 
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Koocllionsa,'  remarked  Daniel  with  a  wink. 
'  That's  an  old  story,  eh,  Tom  ?  ' 

Thus  the  talk  went  on,  and  the  sale  of 
beverages  kept  pace  with  it.  About  eight 
o'clock  the  barmaid  informed  Daniel  that  Mrs. 
Clay  wished  to  see  him.  Kate  had  entered  the 
house  by  the  private  door,  and  was  sitting  in 
the  bar-parlour.     Daniel  went  to  her  at  once. 

She  was  more  slovenly  in  appearance  than 
ever,  and  showed  all  the  signs  of  extreme 
poverty.  Her  face  was  not  merely  harsh  and 
sour,  it  indicated  a  process  of  degradation. 
The  smile  with  which  she  greeted  Daniel  was 
disagreeable  through  excessive  anxiety  to  be  in- 
gratiating. Her  eyes  were  restless  and  shrewd. 
Daniel  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  rested  his 
elbows  on  the  table. 

'  Well,  how's  all  at  'ome  ?  '  he  began,  avoid- 
ing her  look  as  he  spoke. 

'Nothing  much  to  boast  of,'  Kate  replied 
with  an  unpleasant  giggle.     '  We  keep  ahve.' 

'  Emma  all  right  .^  ' 

'  She's  all  right,  except  for  her  bad  'ead- 
aches.  She's  had  another  of  'em  this  week. 
But  I  think  it's  a  bit  better  to-day.' 

'  She'll  have  a  rest  to-morrow.' 

The  following  day  was  the  August  bank- 
holiday. 

'No,  she'll  have  no  rest.  She's  going  to  do 
some  cleaning  in  Goswell  Eoad.' 
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Daniel  drummed  with  liis  fingers  on  the 
table. 

'  She  isn't  fit  to  do  it,  that's  quite  certain/ 
Mrs.  Clay  continued.  '  I  wish  I  could  get  her 
out  for  an  hour  or  two.  She  wants  fresh  air, 
that's  what  it  is.  I  s'pose  you're  going  some- 
where to-morrow  ? ' 

It  was  asked  insinuatingly,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  an  air  of  weary  resignation. 

'Well,  I  did  think  o'  gettin'  as  far  as 
Epping  Forest.  D'you  think  you  could  per- 
suade Emma  to  come  ?  you  and  the  children 
as  well,  you  know.  I'll  have  the  mare  out  if 
she  will.' 

'  I  can  ask  her  and  see.  It  'ud  be  a  rare 
treat  for  us.  I  feel  myself  as  if  I  couldn't  hold 
up  much  longer,  it's  that  hot ! ' 

She  threw  a  glance  towards  the  bar. 

'  Will  you  have  a  bottle  o'  lemonade  ?  ' 
Daniel  asked. 

'  It's  very  kind  of  you.  I've  a  sort  o' 
fainty  feeling.  If  you'd  just  put  ever  such  a 
little  drop  in  it,  Mr.  Dabbs.' 

Daniel  betrayed  a  slight  annoyance.  But 
he  went  to  the  door  and  gave  the  order. 

'  Still  at  the  same  place  ? '  he  asked  on 
resuming  his  seat. 

'  Emma,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  but  it's  only 
been  half  a  week's  work,  this  last.     And  I've 
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as  good  as  nothing  to  do.  There's  the  children 
riinnin  about  with  no  soles  to  their  feet.' 

The  lemonade — with  a  dash  in  it — was 
brought  to  her,  and  she  refreshed  herself  with 
a  deep  draught.  Perhaps  the  dash  was  not  per- 
ceptible enough ;  she  did  not  seem  entirely 
satisfied,  though  pretending  to  be  so. 

'  Suppose  I  come  round  to-night  and  ask 
her  myself?  '  Daniel  said,  as  the  result  of  a 
short  reflection. 

'  It  'ud  be  kind  of  you  if  you  would,  Mr. 
Dabbs.  I'm  afraid  she'll  tell  me  she  can't 
afford  to  lose  the  day.' 

He  consulted  his  watch,  then  again  re- 
flected, still  drumming  on  the  table. 

'All  right,  we'll  go,'  he  said,  rising  from 
his  chair. 

His  coat  was  hanging  on  a  peg  behind  the 
door.  He  drew  it  on,  and  went  to  tell  the 
barmaid  that  he  should  be  absent  exactly  twenty 
minutes.  It  was  Daniel's  policy  to  lead  his 
underlings  to  expect  that  he  might  return  at 
any  moment,  though  he  would  probably  be 
away  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  sisters  were  now  living  in  a  street 
crossing  the  angle  between  Goswell  Eoad  and 
the  City  Eoad.  Daniel  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
lavish  in  his  expenditure,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  walk  any  distance,  and  there  was  no  line  of 
omnibuses  available.     He  took  a  hansom. 
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It  generally  fell  to  Emma's  share  to  put  her 
sister's  children  to  bed,  for  Mrs.  Clay  was  sel- 
dom at  home  in  the  evening.  But  for  Emma, 
indeed,  the  httle  ones  would  have  been  sadly 
off  for  motherly  care.  Kate  had  now  and  then 
a  fit  of  maternal  zeal,  but  it  usually  ended  in 
impatience  and  slappings  ;  for  the  most  part 
she  regarded  her  offspring  as  encumbrance, 
and  only  drew  attention  to  them  when  she 
wished  to  impress  people  with  the  hardships  of 
her  lot.  The  natural  result  was  that  the  boy 
and  girl  only  knew  her  as  mother  by  name ; 
they  feared  her,  and  would  shrink  to  Emma's 
side  when  Kate  began  to  speak  crossly. 

All  dwelt  together  in  one  room,  for  life  was 
harder  than  ever.  Emma's  illness  had  been  the 
beginning  of  a  dark  and  miserable  time.  Whilst 
she  was  in  the  hospital  her  sister  took  the  first 
steps  on  the  path  which  leads  to  destruction  ; 
with  scanty  employment,  much  time  to  kill, 
never  a  sufficiency  of  food,  companions  only 
too  like  herself  in  their  distaste  for  home 
duties  and  in  the  misery  of  their  existence, 
poor  Kate  got  into  the  habit  of  straying  aim- 
lessly about  the  streets,  and,  the  inevitable 
consequence,  of  seeking  warmth  and  company 
in  the  public-house.  Her  children  lived  as  the 
children  of  such  mothers  do  :  they  played  on 
the  stairs  or  on  the  pavements,  had  accidents, 
w^ere  always  dirty,  cried  themselves  to  sleep  in 
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hunger  and  pain.  When  Emma  returned,  still 
only  fit  for  a  convalescent  home,  she  had  to 
walk  about  day  after  day  in  search  of  work, 
conciliating  the  employers  whom  Mrs.  Clay 
had  neglected  or  disgusted,  undertaking  jobs  to 
which  her  strength  was  inadequate,  and,  not 
least,  striving  her  hardest  to  restore  order  in 
the  wretched  home.  It  was  agreed  that  Kate 
should  use  the  machine  at  home,  whilst  Emma 
got  regular  employment  in  a  workroom. 

Emma  never  heard  of  that  letter  which  her 
sister  wrote  to  Muthner's  wife.  Kate  had  no 
expectation  that  help  would  come  of  it ;  she 
hoped  that  it  had  done  Mu timer  harm,  and  the 
hope  had  to  satisfy  her.  She  durst  not  let 
Emma  suspect  that  she  had  done  such  a  thing. 

Emma  heard,  however,  of  the  loan  from 
Daniel  Dabbs,  and  afterwards  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  but  she  resolutely  set  her  face 
against  the  repetition  of  such  favours,  though 
Daniel  would  have  willingly  helped  when  she 
came  out  of  the  hospital.  Kate,  of  course,  was 
for  accepting  anything  that  was  ofiered ;  she 
lost  her  temper,  and  accused  Emma  of  wishing 
to  starve  the  children.  But  she  was  still  greatly 
imder  her  sister's  influence,  and  when  Emma 
declared  that  there  must  be  a  parting  between 
them  if  she  discovered  that  anything  was 
secretly  accepted  from  Mr.  Dabbs,  Kate  sullenly 
yielded  the  point. 
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Daniel  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  it  made 
an  impression  upon  him. 

To-night  Emma  was  as  usual  left  alone  with 
the  children.  After  tea,  when  Kate  left  the 
house,  she  sat  down  to  the  machine  and  worked 
for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  for  her  there  was  small 
difference  between  Sunday  and  week  day. 
Whilst  working  she  told  the  children  stories  ; 
it  was  a  way  of  beguiling  them  from  their 
desire  to  go  and  play  in  the  street.  They  were 
strange  stories,  half  recollected  from  a  child- 
hood which  had  promised  better  things  than  a 
maidenhood  of  garret  misery,  half  Emma  s  own 
invention.  They  had  a  grace,  a  spontaneity, 
occasionally  an  imaginative  brightness,  which 
w^ould  have  made  them,  if  they  had  been  taken 
down  from  the  lips,  models  of  tale-telling  for 
children.  Emma  had  two  classes  of  story  :  the 
one  concerned  itself  with  rich  children,  the 
other  with  poor  ;  the  one  highly  fanciful,  the 
other  full  of  a  touching  actuality,  the  very 
essence  of  a  life  such  as  that  led  by  the  lis- 
teners themselves.  Unlike  the  novel  which 
commends  itself  to  the  world's  grown  children, 
these  narratives  had  by  no  means  necessarily  a 
happy  ending ;  for  one  thing  Emma  saw  too 
deeply  into  the  facts  of  life,  and  was  herself  too 
sad,  to  cease  her  music  on  a  merry  chord  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  half  a  matter  of  principle  with 
her  to  make  the  httle  ones  thoiighful  and  sym- 
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pathetic  ;  she  believed  that  they  would  grow  up 
kinder  and  more  self-rehant  if  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  we  are  ever  dependent 
on  each  other  for  solace  and  strengthening 
under  the  burden  of  life.  The  most  elaborate 
of  her  stories,  one  wholly  of  her  own  invention, 
was  called  '  Blanche  and  Janey.'  It  was  a 
double  biography.  Blanche  and  Janey  were 
born  on  the  same  day,  they  lived  ten  years,  and 
then  died  on  the  same  day.  But  Blanche  was 
the  child  of  wealthy  parents ;  Janey  was  born 
in  a  garret.  Their  lives  were  recounted  in 
parallel,  almost  year  by  year,  and  there  was 
sadness  in  the  contrast.  Emma  had  chosen  the 
name  of  the  poor  child  in  memory  of  her  own 
sister,  her  ever  dear  Jane,  whose  life  had  been 
a  life  of  sorrow. 

The  story  ended  thus  : 

'Yes,  they  died  on  the  same  day,  and  they 
were  buried  on  the  same  day.  But  not  in  the 
same  cemetery,  oh  no !  Blanche's  grave  is  far 
away  over  there ' — she  pointed  to  the  west — 
'  among  tombstones  covered  with  flowers,  and 
her  father  and  mother  go  every  Sunday  to  read 
her  name,  and  think  and  talk  of  her.  Janey 
was  buried  far  away  over  yonder ' — she  pointed 
to  the  east — '  but  there  is  no  stone  on  her 
grave,  and  no  one  knows  the  exact  place  where 
she  lies,  and  no  one,  no  one  ever  goes  to  think 
and  talk  of  her.' 
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The  sweetness  of  the  story  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  children  were  both  good,  and  both 
deserved  to  be  happy ;  it  never  occurred  to 
Emma  to  teach  her  hearers  to  hate  httle 
Blanche  just  because  hers  was  the  easier  lot. 

Whatever  might  be  her  secret  suffering, 
with  the  little  ones  Emma  was  invariably 
patient  and  tender.  However  dirty  they  had 
made  themselves  during  the  day,  however 
much  they  cried  when  hunger  made  them 
irritable,  they  went  to  their  aunt's  side  with 
the  assurance  of  finding  gentleness  in  reproof 
and  sympathy  with  their  troubles.  Yet  once 
she  was  really  angry.  Bertie  told  her  a  de- 
liberate untruth,  and  she  at  once  discovered 
it.  She  stood  silent  for  a  few  moments,  look- 
ing as  Bertie  had  never  seen  lier  look.  Then 
she  said : 

'  Do  you  know,  Bertie,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
try  and  deceive  ?  ' 

Then  she  tried  to  make  him  understand 
why  falsehood  was  evil,  and  as  she  spoke  to 
the  child  her  voice  quivered,  her  breast  heaved. 
When  the  little  fellow  w^as  overcome,  and  began 
to  sob,  Emma  checked  herself,  recollecting  that 
she  had  lost  sight  of  the  offender's  age,  and  was 
using  expressions  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. But  the  lesson  was  effectual.  If  ever 
the  brother  and  sister  were  tempted  to  hide 
anything    by   a   falsehood    they    remembered 
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'  Aunt  Emma's '  fiice.  and  durst  not  incur  the 
danger  of  her  severity. 

So  she  told  her  stories  to  the  humming  of 
the  machine,  and  when  it  was  nearly  the  chil- 
dren's bedtime  she  broke  off  to  ask  them  if 
they  would  like  some  bread  and  butter. 
Among  all  the  results  of  her  poverty  the 
bitterest  to  Emma  was  when  she  found  herself 
hoping  that  the  children  would  not  eat  much.  If 
their  appetite  was  poor  it  made  her  anxious 
about  their  health,  yet  it  happened  sometimes 
that  she  feared  to  ask  them  if  they  were 
hungry  lest  the  supply  of  bread  should  fail. 
It  was  so  to-night.  The  week's  earnings  had 
been  three  shillings  ;  the  rent  itself  was  four. 
But  the  children  were  as  ready  to  eat  as  if 
they  had  had  no  tea.  It  went  to  her  heart  to 
give  them  each  but  one  half-slice  and  tell  them 
that  they  could  have  no  more.  Gladly  she 
would  have  robbed  herself  of  breakfast  next 
morning  on  their  account,  but  that  she  durst 
not  do,  for  she  had  undertaken  to  scrub  out  an 
office  in  Goswell  Eoad,  and  she  knew  that  her 
strength  Avould  fail  if  she  went  from  home 
fasting. 

She  put  them  to  bed — they  slept  together 
on  a  small  bedstead,  which  was  a  chair  during 
the  day — and  then  sat  down  to  do  some  patch- 
ing at  a  dress  of  Kate's.  Her  face  when  she 
communed  with  her  own   thoughts  was   pro- 
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foundly  sad,  but  far  from  the  weakness  of  self- 
pity.  Indeed  she  did  her  best  not  to  think  of 
herself;  she  knew  that  to  do  so  cost  her 
struggles  with  feelings  she  hekl  to  be  evil, 
resentment  and  woe  of  passion  and  despair. 
She  tried  to  occupy  herself  solely  with  her 
sister  and  the  children,  planning  how  to  make 
Kate  more  home-loving  and  how  to  find  the 
little  ones  more  food. 

She  had  no  companions.  The  girls  whom, 
she  came  to  know  in  the  workroom  for  the 
most  part  took  life  very  easily ;  she  could  not 
share  in  their  genuine  merriment ;  she  was 
often  revolted  by  their  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking.  They  thought  her  dull,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  her.  She  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  talking. 

Her  sister  thought  her  hard.  Kate  believed 
that  she  was  for  ever  brooding  over  her  injury. 
This  was  not  true,  but  a  certain  hardness  in 
her  character  there  certainly  was.  For  her 
life,  both  of  soul  and  body,  was  ascetic ;  she 
taught  herself  to  expect,  to  hope  for,  nothing. 
When  she  was  hungry  she  had  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  enduring ;  when  weary  she  worked 
on  as  if  by  effort  she  could  overcome  the  feel- 
ing. But  Kate's  chief  complaint  against  her 
was  her  determination  to  receive  no  help  save 
in  the  way  of  opportunity  to  earn  money. 
This  was  something  more  than  ordinary  pride. 
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Emma  suffered  intensely  in  the  recollection 
that  she  had  lived  at  Mutimer's  expense  during 
the  very  months  when  he  was  seeking  the  love 
of  another  woman,  and  casting  about  for  means 
of  abandoning  herself.  When  she  thought  of 
Alice  coming  with  the  proposal  that  she  and 
her  sister  should  still  occupy  the  house  in 
Wilton  Square,  and  still  receive  money,  the 
heat  of  shame  and  anger  never  failed  to  rise  to 
her  cheeks.  She  could  never  accept  from  any- 
one again  a  penny  which  she  had  not  earned. 
She  believed  that  Daniel  Dabbs  had  been 
repaid,  otherwise  she  could  not  have  rested  a 
moment. 

It  was  her  terrible  misfortune  to  have  feel- 
ings too  refined  for  the  position  in  which  fate 
had  placed  her.  Had  she  only  been  like  those 
other  girls  in  the  workroom  !  But  we  are 
interesting  in  proportion  to  our  capacity  for 
suffering,  and  dignity  comes  of  misery  nobly 
borne. 

As  she  sat  working  on  Kate's  dress,  she 
was  surprised  to  hear  a  heavy  step  approach- 
inor.  There  came  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  she 
answered,  admitting  Daniel. 

He  looked  about  the  room,  partly  from 
curiosity,  partly  through  embarrassment.  Dusk 
was  falling. 

'  Young  'uns  in  bed  ? '  he  said,  lowering  his 
voice. 
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'  Yes,  they  are  asleep/  Emma  replied. 

'  You  don't  mind  me  coming  up  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no  ! ' 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  at  the 
houses  opposite,  then  at  the  flushed  sky. 

'  Bank  holiday  to-morrow.  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  and  Mrs.  Clay  and 
the  children  'ud  come  with  me  to  Epping 
Forest.  If  it's  a  day  like  this,  it'll  be  a  nice 
drive — do  you  good.  You  look  as  if  you 
wanted  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  if  you  don't  mind 
me  sayin'  it.-' 

'  It's  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Dabbs,'  Emma 
replied.  '  I  am  very  sorry  I  can't  come  myself, 
but  my  sister  and  the  children  perhaps ' 

She  could  not  refuse  for  them  likewise,  yet 
she  was  troubled  to  accept  so  far. 

'  But  why  can't  you  come  ? '  he  asked 
good-naturedly,  slapping  his  hat  against  his 
leg. 

'  I  have  some  work  that'll  take  me  nearly 
^  all  day.' 

'  But  you've  no  business  to  work  on  a  bank 
holiday.  I'm  not  sure  as  it  ain't  breakin'  the 
law.' 

He  laughed,  and  Emma  did  her  best  to 
show  a  smile.     But  she  said  nothing. 

'  But  you  will  come,  now  ?  You  can  lose 
just  the  one  day?  It'll  do  you  a  power  o' 
good.     You'll  work  all  the  better  on  Tuesday, 
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now  see  if  you  don't.  Why,  it  ain't  worth 
livin',  never  to  get  a  holiday.' 

'  I'm  very  sorry.  It  was  very  kind  indeed 
of  you  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Dabbs.  I  really 
can't  come.' 

He  went  again  to  the  window,  and  thence 
to  the  children's  bedside.  He  bent  a  little  and 
watched  them  breathing. 

'  Bertie's  growin'  a  fine  little  lad.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  he  is.' 

'  He'll  have  to  go  to  school  soon,  I  s'pose 
— I'm  afraid  he  gives  you  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  that  is,  I  mean — you  know  liow  I 
mean  it.' 

'  Oh,  he  is  very  good,'  Emma  said,  looking 
at  the  sleeping  face  afiectionately. 

'  Yes,  yes.' 

Daniel  had  meant  something  different ;  he 
saw  that  Emma  would  not  understand  him. 

'  We  see  changes  in  life,'  he  resumed, 
musingly.  '  Now  who'd  a'  thought  I  should 
end  up  with  having  more  money  than  I  know 
how  to  use  .^  The  'ouse  has  done  w^ell  for 
eight  years  now,  an'  it's  likely  to  do  well  for  a 
good  many  years  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  see.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  Emma  replied 
constrainedly. 

'Miss  Vine,  I  wanted  you  to  come  to 
Epping  Forest  to-morrow  because  I  thought  I 
should  have  a  chance  of  a  little  talk.     I  don't 
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mean  that  was  the  only  reason ;  it's  too  bad 
you  never  get  a  hohday,  and  I  should  like  it 
to  a'  done  you  good.  But  I  thought  I  might 
a'  found  a  chance  o'  sayin'  something,  some- 
thin^  I've  thouojht'  of  a  lonoj  time,  and  that's 
the  honest  truth.  I  want  to  help  you  and  your 
sister  and  the  young  'uns,  but  you  most  of  all. 
I  don't  like  to  see  you  livin'  such  a  hard  life, 
'cause  you  deserve  something  better,  if  ever 
anyone  did.  Now  will  you  let  me  help  you  ? 
There's  only  one  way,  and.  it's  the  way  I'd  like 
best  of  any.  The  long  an'  the  short  of  it  is,  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  you'll  come  an'  live  at  the 
'ouse,  come  and  bring  Mrs.  Clay  an'  the 
children  ? ' 

Emma  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  felt 
uncertain  of  his  meaning,  though  his  speech 
had  painfully  prepared  her  with  an  answer. 

'  I'd  do  my  right  down  best  to  make  you  a 
good  'usband,  that  I  would,  Emma ! '  Daniel  hur- 
ried on,  getting  flustered.  '  Perhaps  I've  been  a 
bit  too  sudden  ?  Suppose  we  leave  it  till  you've 
had  time  to  think  over  .^  It's  no  good  talking 
to  you  about  money  an'  that  kind  o'  thing  ; 
you  d  marry  a  poor  man  as  soon  as  a  rich,  if 
only  you  cared  in  the  right  way  for  him.  I 
won't  sing  my  own  praises,  but  I  don't  think 
you'd  find  much  to  complain  of  in  me.  I'd 
never  ask  you  to  go  into  the  bar,  'cause  I  know 
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you  ain't  suited  for  that,  and,  what's  more,  I'd 
rather  you  didn't.    Will  you  give  it  a  thought  ?  ' 

It  was  modest  enough,  and  from  her 
knowledge  of  the  man  Emma  felt  that  he 
was  to  be  trusted  for  more  than  his  word. 
But  he  asked  an  impossible  thing.  She  could 
not  imagine  herself  consenting  to  marry  any 
man,  but  the  reasons  why  she  could  not  marry 
Daniel  Dabbs  were  manifold.  She  felt  them 
all,  but  it  was  only  needful  to  think  of  one. 

Yet  it  was  a  temptation,  and  the  hour  of  it 
might  have  been  chosen.  With  a  scarcity  of 
food  for  the  morrow,  with  dark  fears  for  her 
sister,  suffering  incessantly  on  the  children's 
account,  Emma  might  have  been  pardoned  if 
she  had  taken  the  helping  hand.  But  the 
temptation,  though  it  unsteadied  her  brain  for 
a  moment,  could  never  have  overcome  her. 
She  would  have  deemed  it  far  less  a  crime  to 
go  out  and  steal  a  loaf  from  the  baker's  shop 
than  to  marry  Daniel  because  he  offered  rescue 
from  destitution. 

She  refused  him,  as  gently  as  she  could, 
but  with  firmness  which  left  him  no  room  for 
misunderstanding  her.  Daniel  was  awed  by 
her  quiet  sincerity. 

'  But  I  can  wait,'  he  stammered ;  '  if  you'd 
take  time  to  think  it  over  ?  ' 

Useless;  the  answer  could  at  no  time  be 
other. 
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'Well,  I've  no  call  to  grumble/  he  said. 
'  You  say  straight  out  what  you  mean.  No 
woman  can  do  fairer  than  that.' 

His  thought  recurred  for  a  moment  to 
Alice,  whose  fault  had  been  that  she  was  ever 
ambiguous. 

'  It's  hard  to  bear.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  care  to  marry  any  other  woman.  But 
you're  doin'  the  right  thing  and  the  honest 
thing  ;   I  wish  all  women  was  like  you.' 

At  the  door  he  turned. 

'  There'd  be  no  harm  if  I  take  Mrs.  Clay 
and  the  children,  would  there  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sure  they  will  thank  you,  Mr. 
Dabbs.' 

It  did  not  matter  now  that  there  was  a 
clear  understanding. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  house  door 
Daniel  found  Mrs.  Clay  waiting. 

'  No  good,'  he  said  cheerlessly. 

'  She  won't  go  ?  ' 

'  No.  But  I'll  take  you  and  the  children,  if 
you'll  come.' 

Kate  did  not  immediately  reply.  A  grave 
disappointment  showed  itself  in  her  face. 

'  Can't  be  helped,'  Daniel  replied  to  her 
look.     '  I  did  my  best.' 

Kate  accepted  his  invitation,  and  they 
arranged  the  hour  of  meeting.  As  she  ap- 
proached   the    house  to   enter,   now  looking 
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ill-tempered,  a  woman  of  her  acquaintance 
met  her.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
they  walked  away  together. 

Emma  sat  up  till  twelve  o'clock.  The 
thought  on  which  she  was  brooding  was  not 
one  to  make  the  time  go  lightly  ;  it  was — how 
much  and  how  various  evil  can  be  wrought 
by  a  single  act  of  treachery.  And  the  instance 
in  her  mind  was  more  fruitful  than  her  know- 
ledge allowed  her  to  perceive. 

Kate  appeared  shortly  after  midnight.  She 
had  very  red  cheeks  and  very  bright  eyes,  and 
her  mood  was  quarrelsome.  She  sat  down  on 
the  bed  and  began  to  talk  of  Daniel  Dabbs, 
as  she  had  often  done  already,  in  a  maundering 
way.  Emma  kept  silence  ;  she  was  beginning 
to  undress. 

'  There's  a  man  with  money,'  said  Kate, 
her  voice  getting  louder  ;  '  money,  I  tell  you, 
and  you've  only  to  say  a  word.  And  you 
won't  even  be  civil  to  him.  You've  got  no 
feeling ;  you  don't  care  for  nobody  but  your- 
self. I'll  take  the  children  and  leave  you  to  go 
your  own  way,  that's  what  I'll  do  ! ' 

It  was  hard  to  make  no  reply,  but  Emma 
succeeded  in  commanding  herself.  The  maun- 
dering talk  went  on  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Then  came  the  wretched  silence  of  night. 

Emma  did   not   sleep.      She  was  too  wo- 
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begone  to  find  a  tear.  Life  stood  before  her 
in  the  darkness  hke  a  hideous  spectre. 

In  the  morning  she  told  her  sister  that 
Daniel  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  and  that 
she  had  refused.  It  was  best  to  have  that 
imderstood.  Kate  heard  with  black  brows. 
But  even  yet  she  knew  something  of  shame 
when  she  remembered  her  return  home  the 
night  before  ;  it  kept  her  from  giving  utterance 
to  her  anger. 

There  followed  a  scene  such  as  had  occurred 
two  or  three  times  during  the  past  six  months. 
Emma  threw  aside  all  her  coldness,  and  with 
passionate  entreaty  besought  her  sister  to  draw 
back  from  the  gulf's  edge  whilst  there  was  yet 
time.  For  her  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
Bertie  and  the  little  girl,  by  the  memory  of 
that  dear  dead  one  who  lay  in  the  waste 
cemetery ! 

'  Pity  me,  too !  Think  a  little  of  me,  Kate, 
dear !     You  are  driving  me  to  despair.' 

Kate  was  moved,  she  had  not  else  been 
human.  The  children  were  looking  up  with 
frightened,  wondering  eyes.  She  hid  her  face 
and  muttered  promises  of  amendment. 

Emma  kissed  her,  and  strove  hard  to  hope. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

With  his  five  hundred  pounds  lodged  in  the 
bank,  Mutimer  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  lodgings  in 
Pentonville.  He  began  to  look  about  for  an 
abode  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  shortly  discovered  a  house  in  Hollo- 
way,  the  rent  twenty-eight  pounds,  the  situa- 
tion convenient  for  his  purposes.  By  way  of 
making  some  amends  to  Adela  for  his  less  than 
civil  behaviour,  he  took  the  house  and  had  it 
modestly  furnished  (at  the  cost  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds)  before  saying  anything  to  her 
of  his  plans.  Then,  on  the  pretext  of  going  to 
search  for  pleasanter  lodgings,  he  one  day  took 
her  to  HoUoway  and  led  her  into  her  own 
dwelling.  Adela  was  startled,  but  did  her  best 
to  seem  grateful. 

They  returned  to  Pentonville,  settled  their 
accounts,  packed  their  belongings,  and  by 
evening  were  able  to  sit  down  to  a  dinner 
cooked  by  their  own  servant — under  Adela's 
supervision.  Mutimer  purchased  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  claret  on  the  way  home,  that  the 
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first  evening  might  be  wholly  cheerful.  Of  a 
sudden  he  had  become  a  new  man ;  the  sullen- 
ness  had  passed  and  he  walked  from  room  to 
room  with  much  the  same  air  of  lofty  satisfac- 
tion as  when  he  first  surveyed  the  interior  of 
Wanley  Manor.  He  made  a  show  of  reading 
in  the  hour  before  dinner,  but  could  not  keep 
still  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  ;  he 
wanted  to  handle  the  furniture,  to  survey  the 
prospect  from  the  window^s,  to  walk  out  into 
the  road  and  take  a  general  view  of  the  house. 
When  their  meal  had  begun,  and  the  servant, 
instructed  to  wait  at  table,  chanced  to  be  out 
of  the  room,  he  remarked : 

'  We'll  begin,  of  course,  to  dine  at  the 
proper  time  again.  It's  far  better,  don't  you 
think  so  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

'  And,  by-the-by,  you'll  see  that  Mary  has 
a  cap.' 

Adela  smiled. 

'  Yes,  I'll  see  she  has.' 

Mary  herself  entered.  Some  impulse  she 
did  not  quite  uuderstand  led  Adela  to  look  at 
the  girl  in  her  yet  capless  condition.  She  said 
something  which  would  require  Mary  to  answer, 
and  found  herself  wondering  at  the  submissive 
tone,  the  repeated  '  Mum.' 

'  Yes,'  she  mused  with  herself,  '  she  is  our 
creatm*e.     We   pay  her  and   she   must   attire 
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herself  to  suit  our  ideas  of  propriety.  She 
must  remember  her  station.' 

'  What  is  it?  '  Mutimer  asked,  noticing  that 
she  had  again  smiled. 

'  Nothing.' 

His  pipe  lit,  his  limbs  reposing  in  the  easy- 
chair,  Mutimer  became  expansive.  He  requested 
Adela's  attention  whilst  he  rendered  a  full 
account  of  all  the  moneys  he  had  laid  out,  and 
made  a  computation  of  the  cost  of  living  on 
this  basis. 

•  The  start  once  made,'  he  said,  '  you  see  it 
isn't  a  bit  dearer  than  the  lodgings.  And  the 
fact  is,  I  couldn't  have  done  much  in  that  hole. 
Now  here,  I  feel  able  to  go  to  work.  It  isn't  in 
realitj^  spending  money  on  ourselves,  though  it 
may  look  like  it.  You  see  I  must  have  a  place 
where  people  can  call  to  see  me ;  we'd  no  room 
before.' 

He  mused. 

*  You'll  write  and  tell  your  mother  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  Don't  say  anything  about  the  money. 
Y^ou  haven't  done  yet,  I  suppose?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Better  not.  That's  our  own  business. 
You  can  just  say  you're  more  comfortable.  Of 
course,'  he  added,  '  there's  no  secret.  I  shall 
let  people  understand  in  time  that  I  am  carry- 
ing out  the  wishes  of  a  Socialist  friend.     Thats 
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simple  enough.  But  there's  no  need  to  talk 
about  it  just  yet.  I  must  get  fairly  going 
first/ 

His  face  gathered  light  as  he  proceeded. 

*  Ah,  now  ril  do  something  !  see  if  I  don't. 
You  see,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  are 
some  men  who  are  cut  out  for  leading  in  a 
movement,  and  I  have  the  kind  of  feehng — 
well,  for  one  thing,  I'm  readier  at  public 
speaking  than  most.     You  think  so,  don't  you?' 

Adela  was  sewing  together  some  chintzes. 
She  kept  her  eyes  closely  on  the  work. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

'  Now  the  first  thing  I  shall  get  done,'  her 
husband  pursued,  a  little  disappointed  that  she 
gave  no  warmer  assent,  '  is  that  book,  ''  My 
Work  at  New  Wanley."  The  Union  '11  publish 
it.  It  ought  to  have  a  good  sale  in  Belwick 
and  round  about  there.  You  see  I  must  get 
my  name  well  known ;  that's  everything. 
When  I've  got  that  off  hand,  then  I  shall  begin 
on  tlie  East  End.  I  mean  to  make  the  East 
End  my  own  ground.  I'll  see  if  something 
can't  be  done  to  stir  'em  up.  I  haven't  quite 
thought  it  out  yet.  There  must  be  some  way 
of  getting  them  to  take  an  interest  in  Socialism. 
Now  we'll  see  what  can  be  done  in  twelve 
months.  What'll  you  bet  me  that  I  don't  add 
a  thousand  members  to  the  Union  in  this  next 
year  .^ ' 
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'  I  dare  say  you  can.' 

'  There's  no  "  dare  say  "  about  it.  I  mean 
to !  I  begin  to  think  I've  special  good  luck  ; 
things  always  turn  out  right  in  the  end.  When 
I  lost  my  work  because  I  was  a  Socialist,  then 
came  Wanley.  Now  I've  lost  Wanley,  and  here 
comes  five  hundred  a  year  for  ten  years !  I 
wonder  who  that  poor  fellow  may  be?  I 
suppose  he'll  die  soon,  and  then  no  doubt  we 
shall  hear  his  name.  I  only  wish  there  w^ere  a 
few  more  like  him.' 

'  The  East  End ! '  he  resumed  presently. 
'That's  my  ground.  I'll  make  the  East  End 
know  me  as  well  as  they  know  any  man  in 
England.  What  we  want  is  personal  influence. 
It's  no  use  asking  them  to  get  excited  about  a 
movement ;  they  must  have  a  man.  Just  the 
same  in  bourgeois  politics.  It  isn't  Liberalism 
they  care  for ;  it's  Gladstone.     Wait  and  see  ! ' 

He  talked  for  three  hours,  at  times  as  if  he 
were  already  on  the  platform  before  a  crowd 
of  East  Enders  who  were  shouting,  '  Mutimer 
for  ever  ! '  Adela  fell  into  physical  weariness  ; 
at  length  she  with  difliculty  kept  her  eyes  open. 
His  language  was  a  mere  buzzing  in  her  ears ; 
her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

'  My  Work  at  New  Wanley '  was  written 
and  published ;  Keene  had  the  glory  of  revising 
the  manuscript.  It  made  a  pamphlet  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  and  was  in  reality  an  autobiography. 
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It  presented  the  ideal  working  man ;  tlie  author 
stood  as  a  type  for  ever  of  the  noble  possibi- 
lities inherent  in  his  class.  Written  of  course 
in  the  first  person,  it  contained  passages  of 
monumental  self-satisfaction.  Adela,  too,  was 
mentioned ;  to  her  horror  she  found  a  glowing 
description  of  the  work  she  had  done  among 
the  women  and  children.  After  reading  that 
page  she  threw  the  pamphlet  aside  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  She  longed  for  the 
earth  to  cover  her. 

But  the  publication  had  no  sale  worth 
speaking  of.  A  hundred  copies  were  got  rid 
of  at  the  Socialist  centres,  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  more  when  the  price  was  reduced 
from  twopence  to  a  penny.  This  would,  not 
satisfy  Mutimer.  He  took  the  remaining 
three  hundred  off  the  hands  of  the  Union 
and  sowed  them  broadcast  over  the  East  End, 
where  already  he  was  actively  at  work.  Then 
he  had  a  thousand  more  struck  off,  and  at  every 
meeting  which  he  held  gave  away  numerous 
copies.  Keene  wrote  to  suggest  that  in  a  new 
edition  there  should  be  a  woodcut  portrait 
of  the  author  on  the  front.  Mutimer  was 
dehghted  with  the  idea,  and  at  once  had  it 
carried  out. 

Through  this  winter  and  the  spring  that 
followed  he  worked  hard.  It  had  become  a 
necessity  of  his  existence  to  hear  his  name  on 
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the  lips  of  men,  to  be  perpetually  in  evidence. 
Adela  saw  that  day  by  day  his  personal  vanity 
grew  more  absorbing.  When  he  returned 
from  a  meeting  he  would  occupy  her  for  hours 
with  a  recitation  of  the  speeches  he  had  made, 
with  a  minute  account  of  what  others  had  said 
of  him.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  new 
branch  of  the  Union  in  Clerkenwell,  and  by 
contributing  half  the  rent  obtained  a  room 
for  meetings.  In  this  branch  he  was  King 
Mutimer. 

In  the  meantime  the  suit  against  Eodman 
was  carried  through  ;  it  could  have  of  course 
but  one  result.  Eodman  was  sold  up,  but  the 
profit  accruing  to  Hubert  Eldon  was  tritiing, 
for  the  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  estate,  and 
it  appeared  that  Eodman,  making  hay  whilst 
the  sun  shone,  had  spent  all  but  the  whole 
of  his  means.  There  remained  the  question 
whether  he  was  making  fraudulent  conceal- 
ments. Mutimer  was  morally  convinced  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  would  vastly  have 
enjoyed  laying  his  former  friend  by  the  heels 
for  the  statutable  six  weeks,  but  satisfactory 
proofs  were  not  to  be  obtained.  Through 
Mr.  Yottle,  Eldon  expressed  the  desire  that, 
as  ftir  as  he  was  concerned,  the  matter  might 
rest.  But  it  was  by  no  means  with  pure 
zeal  for  justice  that  Mutimer  had  proceeded 
thus  far.     He  began  the  suit  in  anger,  and,  as 
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is  wont  to  be  the  case  with  litigants,  grew  more 
bitter  as  it  went  on.  The  selhng  up  of  Eod- 
man's  house  was  an  occasion  of  joy  to  him ;  he 
went  about  singing  and  whisthng. 

Adela  marvelled  that  he  could  so  entirely 
forget  the  sufferings  of  his  -sister ;  she  had  had 
so  many  proofs  of  his  affection  for  Alice.  In 
fact  he  was  far  from  forgetting  her,  but  he 
made  strange  distinction  between  her  and  her 
husband,  and  had  a  feehng  that  in  doing  his 
utmost  to  injure  Eodman  he  was  in  a  manner 
avenging  Alice.  His  love  for  Alice  was  in  no 
degree  weakened,  but — if  the  state  can  be 
understood — he  was  jealous  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  she  had  abandoned  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  her  husband.  Alice  had 
renounced  her  brother  ;  she  never  saw  him, 
and  declared  that  she  never  would  speak  to 
him  again.  And  Mutimer  had  no  fear  lest  she 
should  suffer  want.  Eodman  had  a  position  of 
some  kind  in  the  City  ;  he  and  his  wife  lived 
for  a  while  in  lodgings,  then  took  a  house  at 
Wimbledon. 

One  of  Mutimer's  greatest  anxieties  had 
been  lest  he  should  have  a  difficulty  henceforth 
in  supporting  his  mother  in  the  old  house.  The 
economical  plan  would  have  been  for  Adela 
and  himself  to  go  and  live  with  the  old  woman, 
but  he  felt  that  to  be  impossible.  His  mother 
would  never  become  reconciled  to  Adela,  and. 
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if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was  ashamed  to 
make  known  to  Adela  his  mother's  excessive 
homeliness.  Then  again  he  was  still  estranged 
from  the  old  woman.  Though  he  often  thought 
of  what  Alice  had  said  to  him  on  that  point, 
month  after  month  went  by  and  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Wilton  Square. 
Having  let  the  greater  part  of  her  house,  Mrs. 
Mutimer  needed  little  pecuniary  aid ;  once  she 
returned  money  which  he  had  sent  to  her. 
'Arry  still  lived  with  her,  and  'Arry  was  a 
never-ending  difficulty.  After  his  appearance 
in  the  police  court,  he  retired  for  a  week  or 
two  into  private  life ;  that  is  to  say,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  loafing  about  the  streets  of 
Hoxton  and  the  City,  and  was  at  home  by 
eleven  o'clock  nightly,  perfectly  sober.  The 
character  of  this  young  man  was  that  of  a 
distinct  class,  comprising  the  sons  of  mechanics 
who  are  ruined  morally  by  being  taught  to 
consider  themselves  above  manual  labour.  Had 
he  from  the  first  been  put  to  a  craft,  he  would 
in  all  hkelihood  have  been  no  worse  than  the 
ordinary  English  artisan — probably  drinking 
too  much  and  loafing  on  Mondays,  but  not 
sinking  below  the  level  of  his  fellows  in  the 
workshop.  His  positive  fault  was  that  shared 
by  his  brother  and  sister — personal  vanity.  It 
was  encouraged  from  the  beginning  by  im- 
munity from  the  only  kind  of  work  for  which 
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he  was  fitted,  and  the  undreamt-of  revolution 
in  his  prospects  gave  fatal  momentum  to  all  his 
worst  tendencies.  Keene  and  Eodman  succes- 
sively did  their  best,  though  unintentionally,  to 
ruin  him.  He  was  now  incapable  of  earning 
his  living  by  any  continuous  work.  Since  his 
return  to  London  he  had  greatty  extended  his 
circle  of  acquaintances,  which  consisted  of  idle 
fellows  of  the  same  type,  youths  who  hang 
about  the  lowest  fringe  of  clerkdom  till  they 
definitely  class  themselves  either  with  the 
criminal  community  or  with  those  who  make  a 
living  by  unrecognised  pursuits  which  at  any 
time  may  chance  to  bring  them  within  the 
clutches  of  the  law.  To  use  a  coarse  but 
expressive  word,  he  was  a  hopeless  black- 
guard. 

Let  us  be  just ;  'Arry  had,  like  every  other 
man,  his  better  moments.  He  knew  that  he 
had  made  himself  contemptible  to  his  mother, 
to  Eichard,  and  to  Alice,  and  the  knowledge 
was  so  far  from  agreeable  that  it  often  drove 
him  to  recklessness.  That  was  his  way  of 
doing  homage  to  the  better  life ;  he  had  no 
power  of  will  to  resist  temptation,  but  he  could 
go  to  meet  it  doggedly  out  of  sheer  dissatis- 
faction with  himself.  Our  social  state  ensures 
destruction  to  such  natures ;  it  has  no  help  for 
them,  no  patient  encouragement.  Naturally  he 
hardened  himself  in  vicious  habits.     Despised 
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by  his  own  people,  he  soothed  his  injured 
vanity  by  winning  a  certain  predominance 
among  the  contemptible.  The  fact  that  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  inheriting  a  fortune  in 
itself  gave  him  standing  ;  he  told  his  story  in 
public'houses  and  elsewhere,  and  relished  the 
distinction  of  having  such  a  story  to  tell.  Even 
as  his  brother  Eichard  could  not  rest  unless  he 
was  prominent  as  an  agitator,  so  it  became  a 
necessit)^  to  'Arry  to  lead  in  the  gin-palace  and 
the  music-hall.  He  made  himself  the  aristocrat 
of  rowdyism. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  live  without  ready 
money,  and  his  mother,  though  supplying  him 
with  board  and  lodging,  refused  to  give  him  a 
penny.  He  made  efforts  on  his  own  account 
to  obtain  employment,  but  without  result.  At 
last  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  humble 
himself  before  Eichard. 

He  did  it  with  an  ill-enough  grace.  Early 
one  morning  he  presented  himself  at  the  house 
in  HoUoway.  Eichard  was  talking  with  his 
wife  in  the  sitting-room,  breakfast  being  still 
on  the  table.  On  the  visitor's  name  being 
brought  to  him,  he  sent  Adela  away  and 
allowed  the  scapegrace  to  be  admitted. 

'Arry  shuffled  to  a  seat  and  sat  leaning 
forward,  holding  his  hat  between  his  knees. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  '  Eichard  asked 
severely.      He  was  glad   that   'Arry  had   at 
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length  come,  and  he  enjoyed  assuming  the 
magisterial  attitude. 

'  I  want  to  find  a  place,'  'Arry  replied, 
without  looking  up,  and  in  a  dogged  voice. 
^  IVe  been  trying  to  get  one,  and  I  can't.  I 
think  you  might  help  a  feller.' 

'  What's  the  good  of  helping  you  ?  You'll 
be  turned  out  of  any  place  in  a  week  or  two.' 

'  No,  I  shan't ! ' 

'  What  sort  of  place  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  A  clerk's,  of  course.' 

He  pronounced  the  word  '  clerk '  as  it  is 
spelt ;  it  made  him  seem  yet  more  ignoble. 

'  Have  you  given  up  drink  ?  ' 

No  answer. 

'  Before  I  try  to  help  you,'  said  Mutimer, 
'  you'll  have  to  take  the  pledge.' 

'  All  right,'  'Arry  muttered. 

Then  a  thought  occurred  to  Eichard.  Bid- 
ding his  brother  stay  where  he  was,  he  went  in 
search  of  Adela  and  found  her  in  an  upper 
room. 

'  He's  come  to  ask  me  to  help  him  to  get  a 
place,'  he  said.  '  I  don't  know  very  well 
how  to  set  about  it,  but  I  suppose  I  must 
do  something.  He  promises  to  take  the 
pledge.' 

'  That  will  be  a  good  thing,'  Adela  replied. 

'  Good  if  he  keeps  it.  But  I  can't  talk  to 
him ;    I'm  sick   of  doing    so.      And   I   don't 
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think  he  even  hstens  to  me.'  He  hesitated. 
'  Do  you  think  you — would  you  mind  speaking 
to  him  ?     I  beUeve  you  might  do  him  good.' 

Adela  did  not  at  once  reply. 

'  I  know  it's  a  nasty  job,'  he  pursued.  '  I 
wouldn't  ask  you  if  I  didn't  really  think  you 
might  do  some  good.  I  don't  see  why  he 
should  go  to  the  dogs.  He  used  to  be  a  good 
enough  fellow  when  he  was  a  little  lad.' 

It  was  one  of  the  most  humane  speeches 
Adela  had  ever  heard  from  her  husband.  She 
repHed  with  cheerfulness  : 

'  If  you  really  think  he  won't  take  it  amiss, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  my  best.' 

'  That's  right ;  thank  you.' 

Adela  went  down  and  was  alone  with  'Arry 
for  half-an-hour.  She  was  young  to  undertake 
such  an  office,  but  suffering  had  endowed  her 
with  gravity  and  understanding  beyond  her 
years,  and  her  native  sweetness  was  such  that 
she  could  altogether  forget  herself  in  pleading 
with  another  for  a  good  end.  No  human 
being,  however  perverse,  could  have  taken  ill 
the  words  that  were  dictated  by  so  pure  a  mind, 
and  uttered  in  so  musical  and  gentle  a  voice. 
She  led  'Arry  to  speak  frankly. 

'  It  seems  to  me  a  precious  hard  thing,'  he 
said,  '  that  they've  let  Dick  keep  enough  money 
to  live  on  comfortable,  and  won't  give  me  a 
penny.     My  right  was  as  good  as  his.' 
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'  Perhaps  it  was,'  Adela  replied  kindly. 
'  But  you  must  remember  that  money  was  left 
to  your  brother  by  the  will.' 

'  But  you  don't  go  telling  me  that  he  lives 
on  two  pounds  a  week  .^  Everybody  knows  he 
doesn't.     Where  does  the  rest  come  from  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  I  must  talk  about  that.  I 
think  very  likely  your  brother  will  explain  if 
you  ask  him  seriously.  But  is  it  really  such  a 
hard  thing  after  all,  Harry?  I  feel  so  sure  that 
you  will  only  know  real  happiness  when  you 
are  earning  a  hvelihood  by  steady  and  honour- 
able work.  You  remember  how  I  used  to  go 
and  see  the  people  in  New  Wanley  ?  I  shall 
never  forget  how  happy  the  best  of  them  were, 
those  who  worked  their  hardest  all  day  and  at 
night  came  home  to  rest  with  their  families  and 
friends.  And  you  yourself,  how  contented  you 
used  to  be  when  your  time  was  thoroughly 
occupied  !  But  I'm  sure  you  feel  the  truth  of 
this.  You  have  been  disappointed ;  it  has 
made  you  a  little  careless.  Now  work  hard  for 
a  year  and  then  come  and  tell  me  if  I  wasn't 
right  about  that  being  the  way  to  happiness. 
Will  you?' 

She  rose  and  held  her  hand  to  him,  the 
hand  to  which  he  should  have  knelt.  But  he 
said  nothing ;  there  was  an  obstacle  in  his 
throat.  Adela  understood  his  silence  and  left 
him. 

M  2 
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Eichard  went  to  work  among  his  friends, 
and  in  a  fortnight  had  found  his  brother  em- 
ployment of  a  new  kind.  It  was  a  place  in  an 
ironmonger's  shop  in  Hoxton  ;  'Arry  was  to 
serve  at  the  counter  and  learn  the  business. 
For  three  months  he  was  on  trial  and  would 
receive  no  salary. 

Two  of  the  three  months  passed,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  going  well.  Then  one  day  there 
came  to  Mutimer  a  telegram  from  'Arry's  em- 
ployer ;  it  requested  that  he  would  go  to  the 
shop  as  soon  as  possible.  Foreseeing  some 
catastrophe,  he  hastened  to  Hoxton.  His  bro- 
ther was  in  custody  for  stealing  money  from 
the  till. 

The  ironmonger  was  inexorable.  'Arry 
passed  through  the  judicial  routine  and  was 
sentenced  to  three  months  of  hard  labour. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  wretched  affair 
that  Eichard  once  more  met  his  mother.  He 
went  from  the  shop  to  tell  her  what  had 
happened. 

He  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  occupied  as 
he  had  seen  her  many,  many  times,  ironing 
newly  washed  linen.  One  of  the  lodgers  hap- 
pened to  come  out  from  the  house  as  he  ascended 
the  steps,  so  he  was  able  to  go  down  without 
announcing  himself.  The  old  woman  had  a 
nervous  start ;  the  iron  stopped  in  its  smooth 
backward  and  forward  motion  ;  the  hand  with 
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which  she  held  it  trembled.  She  kept  her  eyes 
on  Eichard's  face,  which  foretold  evil. 

'  Mother,  I  have  brought  you  bad  news.' 

She  pushed  the  iron  aside  and  stood  waiting. 
Her  hard  lips  grew  harder  ;  her  deep-set  eyes 
had  a  stern  light.  Not  much  ill  could  come  to 
pass  for  which  she  was  not  prepared 

He  tried  to  break  the  news.  His  mother 
interrupted  him. 

'  What's  he  been  a-doin'  ?  You've  no  need 
to  go  round  about.     I  like  straightforwardness.' 

Eichard  told  her.  It  did  not  seem  to  affect 
her  strongly ;  she  turned  to  the  table  and 
resumed  her  work.  But  she  could  no  longer 
guide  the  iron.  She  pushed  it  aside  and  faced 
her  son  with  such  a  look  as  one  may  s,ee  in  the 
eyes  of  a  weak  animal  cruelly  assailed.  Her 
tongue  found  its  freedom  and  bore  her  whither 
it  would. 

'  What  did  I  tell  you  ^  What  was  it  I  said 
that  night  you  come  in  and  told  me  you  was  all 
rich  ?  Didn't  I  warn  you  that  there'd  no  good 
come  of  it  ?  Didn't  I  say  you'd  remember  my 
words  ?  You  laughed  at  me  ;  you  got  sharp- 
tempered  with  me  an'  as  good  as  called  me  a 
fool.  An'  what  has  come  of  it  ?  What's  come 
of  it  to  me  ?  I  had  a  'ome  once  an'  children 
about  me,  an'  now  I've  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  You  call  it  a  'ome  with  strangers  takin' 
up  well  nigh  all  the  'ouse  ?     Not  such  a  'ome 
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as  I'  thought  to  end  my  days  in.  It  fair  scrapes 
on  my  heart  every  time  I  hear  their  feet  goin' 
up  an'  down  the  stairs.  An'  where  are  my  chil- 
dren gone  ?  Two  of  'em  as  'ud  never  think  to 
come  near  me  if  it  wasn't  to  bring  ill  news, 
an'  one  in  prison.  How  'ud  that  sound  in  your 
father's  ears,  think  you  .^  I  may  have  been  a 
fool,  but  I  knew  what  'ud  come  of  a  workin' 
man's  children  goin'  to  Hve  in  big  'ouses,  wdth 
their  servants  an'  their  carriages.  What  better 
are  you?  It's  come  an'  it's  gone,  an'  there's 
shame  an'  misery  left  be'ind  it ! ' 

Eichard  listened  without  irritation  ;  he  was 
heavy-hearted,  the  shock  of  his  brother's  dis- 
grace had  disposed  him  to  see  his  life  on  its 
dark  side.  And  he  pitied  his  poor  old  mother. 
She  had  never  been  tender  in  her  words,  could 
not  be  tender  ;  but  he  saw  in  her  countenance 
the  suffering  through  which  she  had  gone,  and 
read  grievous  things  in  the  eyes  that  could  no 
longer  weep.  For  once  he  yielded  to  rebuke. 
Her  complaint  that  he  had  not  come  to  see  her 
touched  him,  for  he  had  desired  to  come,  but 
could  not  subdue  his  pride.  Her  voice  was 
feebler  than  when  he  last  heard  it  raised  in 
reproach  ;  it  reminded  him  that  there  would 
come  a  day  when  he  might  long  to  hear  even 
words  of  upbraiding,  but  the  voice  would  be 
mute  for  ever.  It  needed  a  moment  such  as 
this  to  stir  his  sluggish  imagination. 
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*What  you  say  is  true,  mother,  but  we 
couldn't  help  it.  It's  turned  out  badly  because 
we  live  in  bad  times.  It's  the  state  of  society 
that's  to  blame.' 

He  was  sincere  in  saying  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  used  the  phrase  so  constantly  that  it  had 
become  his  natural  utterance  in  difficulty  ;  it 
may  be  that  in  his  heart  he  believed  it.  Who, 
indeed,  shall  say  that  he  was  wrong  ?  But 
what  made  such  an  excuse  so  disagreeable  in 
his  case  was  that  he  had  not — intellectually 
speaking — the  right  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
The  difference  between  truth  and  cant  often 
lies  only  in  the  lips  that  give  forth  the 
words. 

'  Yes,  that's  what  you  always  said,'  replied 
Mi's.  Mutimer  impatiently.  '  It's  always  some- 
one else  as  is  to  blame,  an'  never  yourself.  The 
world's  a  good  enough  world  if  folk  'ud  only 
make  it  so.  Was  it  the  bad  times  as  made  you 
leave  a  good,  honest  girl  when  you'd  promised 
to  marry  her  ?  No,  you  must  have  a  fine  lady 
for  your  wife ;  a  plain  girl  as  earnt  her  own 
bread,  an'  often  had  hard  work  to  get  it,  wasn't 
good  enough  for  you.  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
bcid  times.  There's  some  men  as  does  right  an' 
some  as  does  wrong  ;  it  always  was  so,  an  the 
world's  no  worse  nor  no  better,  an'  not  likely 
to  be.' 

The  poor  woman  could  not  be  generous.  A 
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concession  only  led  her  on  to  speak  the  thoughts 
it  naturally  suggested  to  her.  And  her  very 
bitterness  was  an  outcome  of  her  affection  ;  it 
soothed  her  to  rail  at  her  son  after  so  long  a 
silence.  He  had  injured  her  by  his  holding 
aloof;  she  was  urged  on  by  this  feeling  quite  as 
much  as  by  anger  with  his  faults.  And  still 
Mutimer  showed  no  resentment.  In  him,  too, 
there  was  a  pleasure  which  came  of  memories 
revived.  Let  her  say  to  him  what  she  liked,  he 
loved  his  mother  and  was  glad  to  be  once  more 
in  her  presence. 

'  I  w^ish  I  could  have  pleased  you  better, 
mother,'  he  said.  '  What's  done  can't  be 
helped.  We've  trouble  to  bear  together,  and 
it  won't  be  lighter  for  angry  words.' 

The  old  woman  muttered  something  in- 
audible and,  after  feeling  her  iron  and  dis- 
covering that  it  was  cold,  she  put  it  down 
before  the  fire.  Her  tongue  had  eased  itself, 
and  she  fell  again  into  silent  grief. 

Mutimer  sat  listening  to  the  tick  of  the 
familiar  clock.  That  and  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
linen  made  his  old  life  very  present  to  him  ; 
there  arose  in  his  heart  a  longiug  for  the  past^ 
it  seemed  peaceful  and  fuller  of  genuine  interests 
than  the  life  he  now  led.  He  remembered 
how  he  used  to  sit  before  the  kitchen  fire  read- 
ing the  books  and  papers  which  stirred  his 
thought  to  criticism  of  the  order  of  things  ; 
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nothing  now  absorbed  in  the  same  way. 
Coming  across  a  sentence  that  dehghted  him, 
he  used  to  read  it  aloud  to  his  mother,  who 
perchance  was  ironing  as  now,  or  sewing,  or 
preparing  a  meal,  and  she  would  find  some- 
thing to  say  against  it ;  so  that  there  ensued 
a  vigorous  debate  between  her  old-fashioned 
ideas  and  the  brand-new  theories  of  the  age 
of  education.  Then  Ahce  would  come  in  and 
make  the  dispute  a  subject  for  sprightly 
mockery.  Alice  was  the  Princess  in  those 
days.  He  quarrelled  with  her  often,  but  only 
to  resume  the  tone  of  affectionate  banter  an 
hour  after.  Alice  was  now  Mrs.  Eodman,  and 
had  declared  that  she  hated  him,  that  in  her 
hfe  she  would  never  speak  to  hhn  again. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  things  had 
gone  the  natural  course?  Alice  would  no 
doubt  have  married  Daniel  Dabbs,  and  would 
have  made  him  a  good  wife,  if  a  rather  wilful 
one.  'Arry  would  have  given  trouble,  but 
surely  could  not  have  come  to  hopeless  shame. 
He,  Eichard,  would  have  had  Emma  Vine  for 
his  wife,  a  true  wife,  loving  him  with  all  her 
heart,  thinking  him  the  best  and  cleverest  of 
working  men.  Adela  did  not  love  him  ;  what 
she  thought  of  his  qualities  it  was  not  easy  to 
say.  Yes,  the  old  and  natural  way  was  better. 
He  would  have  had  difficulties  enough,  because 
of  his  opinions,  but  at  least   he  would  have 
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contiDued  truly  to  represent  his  class.  He 
knew  very  well  that  he  did  not  represent  it 
now  ;  he  belonged  to  no  class  at  all ;  he  was 
a  professional  agitator,  and  must  remain  so 
through  his  life — or  till  the  Eevolution  came. 
The  Eevolution  ?  .   .  . 

His  mother  was  speai^ing  to  him,  asking 
what  he  meant  to  do  about  'Arry.  He  raised 
his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  looked  at  her 
sadly. 

'  There's  nothing  to  be  done.  I  can  pay  a 
lawyer,  but  it'll  be  no  good.' 

He  remained  with  his  mother  for  yet  an 
hour ;  they  talked  intermittently,  without  in 
appearance  coming  nearer  to  each  other, 
though  in  fact  the  barrier  was  removed.  She 
made  tea  for  him,  and  herself  made  pretence 
of  taking  some.  When  he  went  away  he 
kissed  her  as  he  had  used  to.  He  left  her 
happier  than  she  had  been  for  years,  in  spite  of 
the  news  he  had  brought. 

Thenceforward  Mutimer  went  to  Wilton 
Square  regularly  once  a  week.  He  let  Adela 
know  of  this,  saying  casually  one  morning  that 
he  could  not  do  something  that  day  because 
his  mother  would  expect  him  in  the  afternoon 
as  usual.  He  half  hoped  that  she  might  put 
some  question  which  would  lead  to  talk  on  the 
subject,  for  the  reconciUation  with  his  mother 
had  brought  about  a  change  in  his  feelings, 
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and  it  would  now  have  been  rather  agreeable 
to  him  to  exhibit  his  beautiful  and  gentle- 
mannered  wife.  But  Adela  merely  accepted 
the  remark. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  agitation 
with  more  energy  than  ever.  By  this  time  he 
had  elaborated  a  scheme  which  was  original 
enough  to  ensure  him  notoriety  if  only  he  could 
advertise  it  sufficiently  throughout  the  East  End. 
He  hit  upon  it  one  evening  when  he  was 
smoking  his  pipe  after  dinner.  Adela  was  in 
the  room  with  him  reading.  He  took  her  into 
his  confidence  at  once. 

'  I've  got  it  at  last !  I  want  something 
that'll  attract  their  attention.  It  isn't  enough 
to  preach  theories  to  them  ;  they  won't  wake 
up ;  there's  no  getting  them  to  feel  in  earnest 
about  Socialism.  I've  been  racking  my  brain 
for  something  to  set  them  talking,  it  didn't 
much  matter  what,  but  better  of  course  if  it 
w^as  useful  in  itself  at  the  same  time.  Now  I 
think  I've  got  it.  It's  a  plan  for  giving  them  a 
personal  interest,  a  money  interest,  in  me  and 
mjT-  ideas.  I'll  go  and  say  to  them,  "  How  is 
it  you  men  never  save  any  money  even  when 
you  could?  I'll  tell  you:  it's  because  the 
savings  would  be  so  little  that  they  don't  seem 
worth  while  ;  you  think  you  might  as  well  go 
and  enjoy  yourselves  in  the  public-house  while 
you  can.     What's  the  use  of  laying  up  a  few 
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shillings?  The  money  comes  and  goes,  and 
it's  all  in  a  life."  Very  well,  then,  I'll  put  my 
plan  before  them.  "  Now  look  here,"  I'll  say, 
"  instead  of  spending  so  much  on  beer  and 
spirits,  come  to  me  and  let  me  keep  your  money 
for  you  I  "  They'll  burst  out  laughing  at  me, 
and  say,  "  Catch  us  doing  that !  "  Yes,  but 
I'll  persuade  them,  see  if  I  don't.  And  in  this 
way.  "  Suppose,"  I'll  say,  "  there's  five  hun- 
dred men  bring  me  threepence  each  every 
week.  Now  what  man  of  you  doesn't  spend 
threepence  a  week  in  drink,  get  the  coppers 
how  he  may  ?  Do  you  know  how  much  that 
comes  to,  five  hundred  threepenny  bits  ?  Why, 
it's  six  pounds  five  shiUings.  And  do  you 
know  what  that  comes  to  in  a  year  ?  Why, 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  !  Now  just  listen  to  that,  and  think 
about  it.  Those  threepenny  bits  are  no  use  to 
you ;  you  carUt  save  them,  and  you  spend  them 
in  a  way  that  does  you  no  good,  and  it  may  be 
harm.  Now  what  do  you  think  I'll  do  with 
that  money  ?  Why,  I'll  use  it  as  the  capitahsts 
do.  I'll  put  it  out  to  interest ;  I'll  get  three 
per  cent,  for  it,  and  perhaps  more.  But  let's 
say  three  per  cent.  What's  the  result  ?  Why, 
this :  in  one  j^ear  your  three  hundred  and 
twenty -five  pounds  has  become  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pounds  fifteen  ;  I  owe  each  of 
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you  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny, 
and  a  fraction  more."  ' 

He  had  already  jotted  down  calculations, 
and  read  from  them,  looking  up  between  times 
at  Adela  with  the  air  of  conviction  which  he 
would  address  to  his  audience  of  East  Enders. 

'  "  Now  if  you'd  only  saved  the  thirteen 
shillings — which  you  wouldn't  and  couldn't 
have  done  by  yourselves — it  would  be  well 
worth  the  while ;  but  you've  got  the  interest 
as  well,  and  the  point  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand is  that  you  can  only  get  that  increase  by 
clubbing  together  and  investing  the  savings  as 
a  whole.  You  may  say  fourpence  halfpenny 
isn't  worth  having.  Perhaps  not,  but  those  of 
you  who've  learnt  arithmetic — be  thankful  if 
our  social  state  allowed  you  to  learn  anything 
— will  remember  that  there's  such  a  thing  as 
compound  interest.  It's  a  trick  the  capitalists 
found  out.  Interest  was  a  good  discovery,  but 
compound  interest  a  good  deal  better.  Leave 
your  money  with  me  a  second  year,  and  it'll 
grow  more  still,  I'll  see  to  that.  You're  all 
able,  I've  no  doubt,  to  make  the  calculation 
for  yourselves." ' 

He  paused  to  see  what  Adela  would  say. 

'  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
you  can  persuade  them  to  save  in  that  way/ 
she  remarked. 
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'  Good,  yes ;  but  I'm  not  thinking  so  much 
of  the  money.  Don't  you  see  that  it'll  give 
me  a  hold  over  them  ?  Every  man  who  wants 
to  save  on  my  plan  must  join  the  Union. 
They'll  come  together  regularly;  I  can  get  at 
them  and  make  them  listen  to  me.  Why,  it's  a 
magnificent  idea !  It's  lighting  the  capitalists 
with  their  own  weapons  !  You'll  see  what  the 
Tocsin  '11  say.  Of  course  they'll  make  out  that 
I'm  going  against  Socialist  principles.  So  I 
am,  but  it's  for  the  sake  of  Socialism  for  all 
that.  If  I  make  Socialists,  it  doesn't  much 
matter  how  I  do  it.' 

Adela  could  have  contested  that  point,  but 
did  not  care  to  do  so.     She  said  : 

'  Are  you  sure  you  can  persuade  the  men 
to  trust  you  with  their  money  ?  ' 

'  That's  the  difficulty,  I  know ;  but  see  if 
I  don't  get  over  it.  I'll  have  a  committee, 
holding  themselves  responsible  for  all  sums 
paid  to  us.  I'll  publish  weekly  accounts — just 
a  leaflet,  you  know.  And  do  you  know  what  ? 
I'll  promise  that  as  soon  as  they've  trusted  me 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  I'll  add  another  hun- 
dred of  my  own.    See  if  that  won't  fetch  them ! ' 

As  usual  when  he  saw  a  prospect  of  noisy 
success  he  became  excited  beyond  measure,  and 
talked  incessantly  till  midnight. 

'  Other  men  don't  have  these  ideas ! '  he  ex- 
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claimed  at  one  moment.  '  That's  what  I  meant 
when  I  told  you  I  was  born  to  be  a  leader. 
And  I've  the  secret  of  getting  people's  confi- 
dence.    They'll  trust  me,  see  if  they  don't ! ' 

In  spite  of  Adela's  unbroken  reserve,  he 
had  seldom  been  other  than  cordial  in  his 
behaviour  to  her  since  the  recommencement  of 
his  prosperity.  His  active  life  gave  him  no 
time  to  brood  over  suspicions,  though  his 
mind  was  not  altogether  free  from  them.  He 
still  occasionally  came  home  at  hours  when  he 
could  not  be  expected,  but  Adela  was  always 
occupied  either  with  housework  or  reading, 
and  received  him  with  the  cold  self-possession 
which  came  of  her  understanding  his  motives. 
Her  life  was  lonely ;  since  a  visit  they  had 
received  from  Alfred  at  the  past  Christmas 
she  had  seen  no  friend.  One  day  in  spring 
Mutimer  asked  her  if  she  did  not  wish  to  see 
Mrs.  Westlake ;  she  replied  that  she  had  no 
desire  to,  and  he  said  nothing  more.  Stella 
did  not  write ;  she  had  ceased  to  do  so  since 
receiving  a  certain  lengthy  letter  from  Adela, 
in  which  the  latter  begged  that  their  friendship 
might  feed  on  silence  for  a  while.  When  the 
summer  came  there  were  pressing  invitations 
from  Wanley,  but  Adela  declined  them.  Alfred 
and  his  wife  were  going  again  to  South  Wales ; 
was   it   impossible    for   Adela   to  join   them? 
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Letty  wrote  a  letter  full  of  affectionate  pleading, 
but  it  was  useless. 

In  August,  Mutimer  proposed  to  take  his 
wife  for  a  week  to  the  Sussex  coast.  He 
wanted  a  brief  rest  himself,  and  he  saw  that 
Adela  was  yet  more  in  need  of  change.  She 
never  complained  of  ill-health,  but  was  weak 
and  pale.  With  no  inducement  to  leave  the 
house,  it  was  much  if  she  had  an  hour's  open- 
air  exercise  in  the  week ;  often  the  mere 
exertion  of  rising  and  beginning  the  day  was 
followed  by  a  sick  languor  which  compelled 
her  to  lie  all  the  afternoon  on  the  couch.  She 
studied  much,  reading  English  and  foreign 
books  which  required  mental  exertion.  They 
were  not  works  relating  to  the  '  Social  Question  ' 
— far  other.  The  volumes  she  used  to  study 
were  a  burden  and  a  loathing  to  her  as  often  as 
her  eyes  fell  upon  them. 

In  her  letters  from  Wanley  there  was  never 
a  word  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  valley. 
Week  after  week  she  looked  eagerly  for  some 
hint,  yet  was  relieved  when  she  found  none. 
For  it  had  become  her  habit  to  hand  over  to 
Mutimacr  every  letter  she  received.  He  read 
them. 

Shortly  after  their  return  from  the  seaside, 
'Arry's  term  of  imprisonment  came  to  an  end. 
He  went  to  his  mother's  house,  and  Eichard 
first  saw  him  there.     Punishment  had  had  its 
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usual  effect ;  'Any  was  obstinately  taciturn, 
conscious  of  his  degradation,  inwardly  at  war 
with  all  his  kind. 

'  There's  only  one  thing  I  can  do  for  you 
now,'  his  brother  said  to  him.  ^  I'll  pay  your 
passage  to  Australia.  Then  you  must  shift  for 
yourself.' 

'Arry  refused  the  offer. 

'Give  me  the  money  instead,'  was  his 
reply. 

Argument  was  vain ;  Eichard  and  the  old 
woman  passed  to  entreaty,  but  with  as  little 
result. 

'  Give  me  ten  pounds  and  let  me  go  about 
my  business,'  'Arry  exclaimed  irritably.  "  I 
want  no  more  from  you,  and  you  won't  get  any 
good  out  o'  me  by  jawin'.' 

The  money  was  of  course  refused,  in  the 
hope  that  a  week  or  two  would  change  the 
poor  fellow's  mind.  But  two  days  after  he 
went  out  and  did  not  return.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  him.  Mrs.  Mutimer  sat  late  every 
night,  listening  for  a  knock  at  the  door.  Some- 
times she  went  and  stood  on  the  steps,  looking 
hither  and  thither  in  the  darkness.  But  'Arry 
came  no  more  to  Wilton  Square. 

Mutimer  had  been  pressing  on  his  scheme 
for  five  months.  Every  night  he  addressed  a 
meeting  somewhere  or  other  in  the  East  End ; 
every  Sunday  he  lectured  morning  and  evening 
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at  his  head-quarters  in  Clerkenwell.  Ostensibly 
he  was  working  on  behalf  of  the  Union,  but 
in  reality  he  was  forming  a  party  of  his  own, 
and  would  have  started  a  paper  could  he  have 
commanded  the  means.  The  Tocsin  was 
savagely  hostile,  the  Fiery  Cross  grew  more 
and  more  academical,  till  it  was  practically  an 
organ  of  what  is  called  in  Germany  Katheder- 
Sozialismus.  Those  who  wrote  for  it  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  agitators  of  the  street 
and  of  the  Socialist  halls  ;  men — and  women — 
with  a  turn  for  '  advanced '  speculation,  with 
anxiety  for  style.  At  length  the  name  of  the 
paper  was  changed,  and  it  appeared  as  the 
Beacon^  adorned  with  a  headpiece  by  the 
well-known  artist,  Mr.  Boscobel.  Mut'mer 
glanced  through  the  pages  and  flung  it  aside  in 
scornful  disgust. 

'  I  knew  what  this  was  coming  to,'  he  said 
to  Adela.  '  A  deal  of  good  they']l  do  !  You 
don't  find  Socialism  in  drawing-rooms.  I  won- 
der that  fellow  Westlake  has  the  impudence  to 
call  himself  a  Socialist  at  all,  living  in  the  way 
he  does.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he'll  be  on  the 
safe  side  when  the  Ee volution  comes.  Ha,  ha  ! 
We  shall  see.' 

The  Eevolution  ...  In  the  meantime  the 
cry  was  '  Democratic  Capitalism.'  That  was 
the  name  Mutimer  gave  to  his  scheme !  The 
Fiery    Cross    had   only   noticed  his   work   in 
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a  brief  paragraph,  a  few  words  of  ftiint  and 
vague  praise.  '  Our  comrade's  noteworthy  ex- 
ertions in  the  East  End.  .  .  .  The  gain  to  tem- 
perance and  self-respecting  habits  which,  must 
surely  result.  .  .  . '  The  Beacon^  however, 
dealt  with  the  movement  more  fully,  and  on 
the  whole  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

'  Damn  their  patronage  ! '  cried  Mutimer. 

You  should  have  seen  him  addressing  a 
crowd  collected  by  chance  in  Hackney  or 
Poplar.  The  shghtest  encouragement,  even 
one  name  to  inscribe  in  the  book  which  he 
carried  about  with  him,  was  enough  to  fire  his 
eloquence ;  nay,  it  was  enough  to  find  himself 
standincr  on  his  chair  above  the  heads  of  the 
gathering.  His  voice  had  gained  in  timbre  ;  he 
grew  more  and  more  perfect  in  his  delivery, 
like  a  conscientious  actor  who  plays  night  after 
night  in  a  part  that  he  enjoys.  And  it  was  well 
that  he  had  this  inner  support,  this  hvio  of  the 
born  demagogue,  for  often  enough  he  spoke 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  damped 
the  zeal  of  any  other  man.  The  hsteners  stood 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  doubting 
whether  to  hear  him  to  the  end  or  to  take  their 
wonted  way  to  the  public-house.  One  moment 
their  eyes  would  be  fixed  upon  him,  filmy,  un- 
intelligent, then  they  would  look  at  one  another 
with  a  leer  of  cunning,  or  at  best  a  doubtful 
grin.    Socialism,  forsooth !    They  were  as  ready 
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for  translation  to  supernal  spheres.     Yet  some 
of  them  were  attracted  :  '  percentage,'  'interest/ 
'  compound  interest/  after  all,  there  might  be 
something  in   this !     And   perhaps   they  gave 
their  names  and  their  threepenny  bits,  engaging 
to  make  the  deposit  regularly  on  the  day  and 
at  the  place  arranged  for  in  M.utimer's  elaborate 
scheme.     What  is  there  a  man  cannot  get  if  he 
asks  for  it  boldly  and  persistently  enough  ?  .  .  . 
The  year  had  come  full  circle  ;  it  was  time 
that  Mutimer  received  another  remittance  from 
his  anonymous  supporter.    He  needed  it,  for  he 
had  been  laying  out  money  without  regard  to 
the  future.    Not  only  did  he  need  it  for  his  own 
support ;  already  he  and  his    committee  held 
sixty  pounds  of  trust  money,  and  before  long 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
and  contribute  a  hundred  pounds — the  promised 
hundred  which  had  elicited  more  threepences 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  eloquence.     A  week,  a 
month,  six  weeks,  and  he  had  heard  nothing. 
Then  there   came   one   day  a  communication 
couched  in  legal  terms,  signed  by  a  solicitor. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  his  benefactor — name 
and  address  given  in  full — had  just  died.     The 
decease  w^as  sudden,  and  though  the  draft  of 
a  will  had  been  discovered,  it  had  no  signature, 
and  was  consequently  inoperative.     But — pur- 
sued the  lawyer — it  having  been  tlie  intention 
of  the    deceased  to  bequeath  to  Mutimer   an 
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annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  nine  years, 
the  administrators  were  unwilhng  altogether 
to  neglect  their  friend's  wish,  and  begged  to 
make  an  offer  of  the  one  year's  payment 
which  it  seemed  was  already  due.  For  more 
than  that  they  could  not  hold  themselves 
responsible. 

Before  speaking  to  Adela,  Mutimer  made 
searching  inquiries.  He  went  to  the  Midland 
town  where  his  benefactor  had  lived,  and  was 
only  too  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  had 
been  told  him.  He  came  back  with  his  final 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Then  he  informed  his  wafe  of  what  had  be- 
fallen. He  was  not  cheerful,  but  with  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  he  could  not  be 
altogether  depressed.  What  might  not  happen 
in  a  year  ?  He  w^as  becoming  prominent ; 
there  had  been  mention  of  him  lately  in 
London  journals.  Pooh !  as  if  he  would  ever 
really  want ! 

'  The  great  thing,'  he  exclaimed,  '  is  that  I 
can  lay  down  the  hundred  pounds !  If  I'd  failed 
in  that  it  would  have  been  all  up.  Come,  now, 
why  can't  you  give  me  a  bit  of  encouragement, 
Adela  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  There's  no  place 
Avhere  I'm  thought  so  little  of  as  in  my  own 
home,  and  that's  a  fact.' 

She  did  not  worship  him,  she  made  no  pre- 
tence of  it.     Her  cold,  pale  beauty  had  not  so 
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much  power  over  liim  as  formerly,  but  it  still 
chagrined  him  keenly  as  often  as  he  was 
reminded  that  he  had  no  high  place  in  his 
wife's  judgment.  He  knew  well  enough  that  it 
was  hnpossible  for  her  to  admire  him  ;  he  was 
conscious  of  the  thousand  de^radino^  thins^s  he 
had  said  and  done,  every  one  of  them  stored  in 
her  memory.  Perhaps  not  once  since  that 
terrible  day  in  the  Pentonville  lodgings  had  he 
looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes.  Yes,  her  beauty 
appealed  to  him  less  than  even  a  year  ago ; 
Adela  knew  it,  and  it  was  the  one  solace  in 
her  living  death.  Perhaps  occasion  could  again 
have  stung  him  into  jealousy,  but  Adela  was  no 
longer  a  vital  interest  in  his  existence.  He 
lived  in  external  things,  his  natural  life.  Passion 
had  been  an  irregularity  in  his  development. 
Yet  he  w^ould  gladly  have  had  his  wife's  sym- 
pathy. He  neither  loved  nor  hated  her,  but  she 
was  for  ever  above  him,  and,  however  uncon- 
sciously, he  longed  for  her  regard.  Irreproach- 
able, reticent,  it  might  be  dying,  Adela  would 
no  longer  affect  interests  she  did  not  feel.  To 
these  present  words  of  his  she  replied  only  with 
a  grave,  not  unkind,  look ;  a  look  he  could  not 
understand,  yet  which  humbled  rather  than 
irritated  him. 

The  servant  opened  the  door  and  announced 
a  visitor — '  Mr.  Hilary.' 
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Mutimer  seemed  struck  witli  a  thought  as 
he  heard  the  name. 

'  The  very  man  ! '  he  exclaimed  below  his 
breath,  with  a  glance  at  Adela.  '  Just  run  off 
and  let  us  have  this  room.  My  luck  won't 
desert  me,  see  if  it  does  ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

Mr.  Willis  Eodman  scarcely  relished  the 
process  which  deprived  him  of  his  town  house 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  his  means,  but  his 
exasperation  happily  did  not  seek  vent  for 
itself  in  cruelty  to  his  wife.  It  might  very 
well  have  done  so,  would  all  but  certainly,  had 
not  Alice  appealed  to  his  sense  of  humour  by 
her  zeal  in  espousing  his  cause  against  her 
brother.  That  he  could  turn  her  round  his 
finger  was  an  old  experience,  but  to  see 
her  spring  so  actively  to  arms  on  his  behalf, 
when  he  was  conscious  that  she  had  every 
excuse  for  detesting  him,  and  even  abandoning 
him,  struck  him  as  a  highly  comical  instance  of 
his  power  over  women,  a  power  on  which  he 
had  always  prided  himself.  He  could  not  even 
explain  it  as  self-interest  in  her  ;  numberless 
things  proved  the  contrary.  Alice  was  still 
his  slave,  though  he  had  not  given  himself  the 
slightest  trouble  to  preserve  even  her  respect. 
He  had  shown  himself  to  her  freely  as  he  was, 
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jocosely  cynical  on  everything  that  women 
prize,  brutal  when  he  chose  to  give  way  to  his 
temper,  faithless  on  principle,  selfish  to  the 
core ;  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  fciscination  he 
exercised  over  her  was  his  very  ingenuousness, 
his  boldness  in  defying  fortune,  his  clever  grasp 
of  circumstances.  She  said  to  him  one  day, 
when  he  had  been  telling  her  that  as  likely  as 
not  she  might  have  to  take  in  washing  or  set 
up  a  sewing-machine : 

'  I'm  not  afraid.  You  can  always  get 
money.     There's  nothing  you  can't  do.' 

He  laughed. 

'  That  may  be  true.  But  how  if  I  disappear 
some  dav  and  leave  you  to  take  care  of  your- 
self?' 

He  had  often  threatened  this  in  his  genial 
way,  and  it  never  failed  to  blanch  her  cheeks. 

'  If  you  do  that,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  kill 
myself.' 

At  which  he  laughed  yet  more  loudly. 

In  her  house  at  Wimbledon  she  perished  of 
ennui^  for  she  was  as  lonely  as  Adela  in 
HoUoway.  Much  lonelier ;  she  had  no  resources 
in  herself.  Eodman  was  away  all  day  in 
London,  and  very  often  he  did  not  return  at 
night ;  when  the  latter  was  the  case,  Alice 
cried  miserably  in  her  bed  for  hours,  so  that 
the  next  morning  her  face  was  like  that  of  a 
wax  doll  that  has  suffered  ill-usage.     She  had 
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an  endless  supply  of  novels,  and  day  after  day 
bent  over  them  till  her  head  ached.  Poor 
Princess !  She  had  had  her  own  romance,  in 
its  way  brilliant  and  strange  enough,  but  only 
the  rags  of  it  were  left.  She  clung  to  them, 
she  hoped  against  hope  that  they  would  yet 
recover  their  gloss  and  shimmer.  If  only  he 
would  not  so  neglect  her !  All  else  affected 
her  but  little  now  that  she  really  knew  what 
it  meant  to  see  her  husband  utterly  careless, 
not  to  be  held  by  any  pettings  or  entreaties. 
She  heard  through  him  of  her  brother  'Arry's 
disgrace  ;  it  scarcely  touched  her.  Her  brother 
Eichard  she  was  never  tired  of  railing  against, 
railed  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  showed  she  by 
no  means  hated  him  as  much  as  she  declared. 
But  nothing  would  have  mattered  if  only  her 
husband  had  cared  for  her. 

She  had  once  said  to  Adela  that  she  disliked 
children  and  hoped  never  to  have  any.  It  was 
now  her  despair  that  she  remained  childless. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  he  had  lost  all  affec- 
tion? 

In  the  summer  Eodman  once  quitted  her 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  during  which  she  only 
heard  from  him  once.  He  was  in  Ireland,  and, 
he  asserted,  on  business.  The  famous  '  Irish 
Dairy  Company,'  soon  to  occupy  a  share  of 
public  attention,  was  getting  itself  on  foot. 
It  was  Eodman  who  promoted  the  company 
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and  who  became  its  secretary,  though  the  name 
of  that  functionary  in  all  printed  matter 
appeared  as  'Eobert  Delancey.'  However,  I 
only  mention  it  for  the  present  to  explain  our 
friend's  absence  in  Ireland.  Alice  often 
worked  lierself  up  to  a  pitch  of  terror  lest  her 
husband  had  fulfilled  his  threat  and  really 
deserted  her.  He  returned  when  it  suited  him 
to  do  so  and  tortured  her  with  a  story  of  a 
wealthy  Irish  widow  Avho  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  him. 

'  And  I've  a  good  mind  to  marry  her,'  he 
added  with  an  air  of  serious  reflection.  '  Of 
course  I  didn't  let  her  know^  my  real  name.  I 
could  manage  it  very  nicely,  and  you  Avould 
never  know  anything  about  it ;  I  should  remit 
you  all  the  money  you  wanted,  you  needn't  be 
afraid.' 

Alice  tried  to  assume  a  face  of  stony  indig- 
nation, but  as  usual  she  ended  by  breaking 
down  and  shedding  tears.  Then  he  told  her 
that  she  was  getting  plainer  than  ever,  and  that 
it  all  came  of  her  perpetual  '  w^ater-works.' 

Alice  hit  upon  a  brilliant  idea.  What  if 
she  endeavoured  to  make  him  jealous  ?  In 
spite  of  her  entreaties,  he  never  would  take  her 
to  town,  though  he  saw  that  she  was  perishing 
for  lack  of  amusement.  Suppose  she  made  him 
believe  that  she  had  gone  on  her  own  account, 
and  at  the  invitation  of  someone  whose  name 
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she  would  not  divulge  ?  I  believe  she  found  the 
trick  in  one  of  her  novels.  The  poor  child 
went  to  work  most  conscientiously.  One 
morning  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast 
she  pretended  to  have  been  reading  a  letter, 
crushed  an  old  envelope  into  her  pocket  on  his 
entering  the  room,  and  affected  confusion.  He 
observed  her. 

*  Had  a  letter  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Yes — no.     Nothing  of  any  importance.' 

He  smiled  and  applied  himself  to  the  ham, 
then  left  her  in  his  ordinary  way,  without  a 
word  of  courtesy,  and  went  to  town.  She  had 
asked  him  particularly  when  he  should  be  back 
that  night.  He  named  the  train,  which  reached 
Wimbledon  a  little  after  ten. 

They  had  only  one  servant.  Alice  took 
the  girl  into  her  confidence,  said  she  was  going 
to  play  a  trick,  and  it  must  not  be  spoilt.  By 
ten  o'clock  at  night  she  was  dressed  for  going 
out,  and  when  she  heard  her  husband's  latch- 
key at  the  front  door  she  slipped  out  at  the 
back.  It  was  her  plan  to  walk  about  the  roads 
for  half  an  hour,  then  to  enter  and — make  the 
best  of  the  situation. 

Eodman,  unable  to  find  his  wife,  sum- 
moned the  servant. 

'  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  ' 

'  Out,  sir.' 

He  examined  the  girl  shrewdly,  with  his 
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eyes  and  with  words.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  women — of  a  kind — could  not  resist  him. 
In  the  end  he  discovered  exactly  what  had 
happened.  He  laughed  his  wonted  laugh  of 
cynical  merriment. 

'  Go  to  bed/  he  said  to  the  servant.     '  And 
if  you  hear  anyone  at  the  door,  pay  no  atten 
tion.' 

Then  he  locked  up  the  house,  front  and 
back,  and,  having  extinguished  all  lights  except 
a  small  lantern  by  which  he  could  read  in  the 
sitting-room  without  danger  of  its  being  dis- 
cerned from  outside,  sat  down  with  a  sense  of 
amusement.  Presently  there  came  a  ring  at 
the  bell ;  it  w^as  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  month  was  October,  the  night  decidedly 
cool.  Eodman  chuckled  to  himself;  he  had  a 
steaming  glass  of  whisky  before  him  and 
sipped  it  delicately.  The  ringing  continued 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  five  minutes 
passed,  and  no  sound  came.  Eodman  stepped 
hghtly  to  the  front  door,  hstened,  heard  nothing, 
unlocked  and  opened.  Alice  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  her  hands  crossed  over 
her  breast  and  holdino;  her  shoulders  as  thouofh 
she  suffered  from  the  cold.  She  came  forward 
and  entered  the  house  without  speaking. 

In  the  sitting-room  she  found  the  lantern 
and  looked  at  her  husband  in  surprise.  His 
face  was  stern. 
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'  What's  all  this  ?  '  he  asked  sharply. 

'  I've  been  to  London,'  she  answered,  her 
teeth  chattering  with  cold  and  her  voice  un- 
certain from  fear. 

'  Been  to  London  ?  And  what  business 
have  you  to  go  without  telling  me  ?  ' 

He  spoke  savagely.  Alice  was  sinking 
with  dread,  but  even  yet  had  sufficient  resolve 
to  keep  up  the  comedy. 

'  I  had  an  invitation.  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  go.  I  don't  ask  you  who  you  go 
about  with  ' 

The  tab^e  was  laid  for  supper.  Eodman 
darted  to  i  seized  a  carving-knife,  and  in  an 
instant  was  holding  it  to  her  throat.  She 
shrieked  and  fell  upon  her  knees,  her  face 
ghastly  with  mortal  terror.  Then  Eodman 
burst  out  laughing  and  showed  that  his  anger 
had  been  feigned. 

She  had  barely  strength  to  rise,  but  at 
length  stood  before  him  trembling  and  sobbing, 
unable  to  believe  that  he  had  not  been  in 
earnest. 

'  You  needn't  explain  the  trick,'  he  said, 
with  the  appearance  of  great  good-humour, 
'  but  just  tell  me  why  you  played  it.  Did  you 
think  I  should  believe  you  were  up  to  some- 
thing queer,  eh  ? ' 

'  You  must  think  what  you  like,'  she  sobbed, 
utterly  humiliated. 
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He  roared  with  laughter. 

'  What  a  splendid  idea !  The  Princess 
getting  tired  of  propriety  and  making  appoint- 
ments in  London  !  Little  fool !  do  you  think  I 
should  care  one  straw  ?  Why  shouldn't  you 
amuse  yourself? ' 

Alice  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  wondering 
misery. 

'  You  mean  that  you  don't  care  enough  for 
me  to — to ' 

'  Don't  care  one  farthing's  worth  !  And  to 
think  you  went  and  walked  about  in  the  mud 
and  the  east  wind  !  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  best 
joke  I  ever  heard  !  I'll  have  a  rare  laugh  over 
this  story  with  some  men  I  know  to-morrow.' 

She  crept  away  to  her  bedroom.  He  had 
gone  far  towards  killing  the  love  that  had 
known  no  rival  in  her  heart. 

He  bantered  her  ceaselessly  through  break- 
fast next  morning,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
could  find  no  word  to  reply  to  him.  Her  head 
drooped  ;  she  touched  nothing  on  the  table. 
Before  going  ofi*  he  asked  her  what  the  appoint- 
ment was  for  to-day,  and  advised  her  not  to 
forget  her  latch-key.  Alice  scarcely  heard  him, 
she  was  shame-stricken  and  wobegone. 

Eodman,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  been 
in  better  spirits.  The  '  Irish  Dairy  Company  ' 
was  attracting  purchasers  of  shares.  It  was  the 
kind  of  scheme  which  easily  recommended  itself 
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to  a  host  of  the  foolish  people  who  are  ever 
ready  to  risk  their  money,  also  to  some  not 
quite  so  foolish.  The  prospectus  could  show 
some  respectable  names :  one  or  two  Irish  lords, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  some  known  capitalists. 
The  profits  could  not  but  be  considerable,  and 
think  of  the  good  to  '  the  imhappy  sister 
country ' — as  the  circular  said.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs  of  unassailable  genuineness,  to  be  sold  in 
England  at  absurdly  low  prices,  yet  still  putting 
the  producers  on  a  footing  of  comfort  and  proud 
independence.  One  of  the  best  ideas  that  had 
yet  occurred  to  Mr.  Robert  Delancey. 

He — the  said  Mr.  Delancey,  alias  Mr. 
Willis  Eodman,  alias  certain  other  names — 
spent  much  of  his  time  just  now  in  the  society 
of  a  Mr.  Hilary,  a  gentleman  who.  like  himself, 
had  seen  men  and  manners  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  was  at  present  making  a 
tolerable  income  by  the  profession  of  philan- 
thropy. Mr.  Hilary's  name  appeared  among 
the  directors  of  the  company ;  it  gave  confi- 
dence to  many  who  were  familiar  with  it  in 
connection  with  not  a  few  enterprises  started 
for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  depressed  nation- 
ality, this  or  the  other  exploited  class.  He 
wrote  frequently  to  the  newspapers  on  the  most 
various  subjects  ;  he  was  known  to  members  of 
Parliament  through  his  persistent  endeavours  to 
obtain  legislation  with  regard  to  certain  manu- 
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factures  proved  to  be  gravely  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  those  employed  in  them.  To-day 
Mr.  Delancey  and  Mr.  Hilary  passed  some  hours 
together  in  the  latter's  chambers.  Their  talk 
was  of  the  company. 

'  So  you  saw  Mutimer  about  it  ?  '  Kodman 
asked,  turning  to  a  detail  in  which  he  was 
specially  interested. 

'  Yes.     He  is  anxious  to  have  shares.' 

Mr.  Hilary  was  a  man  of  past  middle  age, 
long-bearded,  somewhat  cadaverous  of  hue. 
His  head  was  venerable. 

'  You  were  careful  not  to  mention  me  .^  ' 

'  I  kept  your  caution  in  mind.' 

Their  tone  to  each  other  was  one  of  perfect 
gravity.  Mr.  Hilary  even  went  out  of  his  way 
to  choose  becoming  phrases. 

'  He  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it  if  he 
gets  to  know  who  E.  Delancey  is.' 

'  I  was  prudent,  believe  me.  I  laid  before 
him  the  aspects  of  the  undertaking  which  would 
especially  interest  him.  I  made  it  clear  to  him 
that  our  enterprise  is  no  less  one  of  social  than 
of  commercial  importance ;  he  entered  into  our 
views  very  heartily.  The  first  time  I  saw  him, 
I  merely  invited  him  to  glance  over  our  pro- 
spectus ;  yesterday  he  was  more  than  willing  to 
join  our  association — and  share  our  profits.' 

'  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he'd  got  out  of 
those  poor  devils  over  there  ?  ' 

VOL.  m.,  o 
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'  A  matter  of  sixty  pounds,  I  gathered.  I 
am  not  a  little  astonished  at  his  success.' 

'  Oh,  he'd  talk  the  devil  himself  into  sub- 
scribing to  a  mission  if  it  suited  him  to  try.' 

'  He  is  clearly  very  anxious  to  get  the 
highest  interest  possible  for  his  money.  His 
ideas  on  business  seemed,  I  confess,  rather 
vague.  I  did  my  best  to  help  him  with  sug- 
gestions.' 

'  Of  course.' 

'He  talked  of  taking  some  five  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  shares  on  his  own  account.' 

The  men  regarded  each  other.  Eodman's 
lips  curled  ;  Mr.  Hilary  was  as  grave  as  ever. 

'  You  didn't  balk  him  ?  ' 

'  I  commended  his  discretion.' 

Eodman  could  not  check  a  laugh. 

'  I  am  serious,'  said  Mr.  Hilary.  '  It  may 
take  a  little  time,  but ' 

'  Just  so.  Did  he  question  you  at  all  about 
what  we  were  doing  ? ' 

'  A  good  deal.  He  said  he  should  go  and 
look  over  the  Stores  in  the  Strand.' 

'  By  all  means.  He's  a  clever  man  if  he 
distinguishes  between  Irish  butter  and  English 
butterine — I'm  sure  I  couldn't.  And  things 
really  are  looking  up  at  the  Stores?' 

'  Oh,  distinctly.' 

'  By-the-by,I  had  rather  a  nasty  letter  from 
Lord  Mountorry  yesterday.     He's  beginning  to 
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ask  questions :  wants  to  know  when  we're  going 
to  conclude  our  contract  with  that  tenant  of 
}iis — I've  forgotten  the  fellow's  name.' 

'  Well,  that  must  be  looked  into.  There's 
perhaps  no  reason  why  the  contract  should  not 
be  concluded.  Little  by  little  we  may  come  to 
justify  our  name;  who  knows?  In  the  meantime, 
we  at  all  events  do  a  bond-jide  business.' 

'  Strictly  so.' 

Eodman  had  a  good  deal  of  business  on  hand 
besides  that  which  arose  from  his  connection  with 
Irish  dairies.  If  Alice  imagined  him  strolling  at 
his  ease  about  the  fashionable  lounges  of  the  town, 
she  was  much  mistaken.  He  worked  hard  and 
enjoyed  his  work,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he 
was  engaged  in  overreaching  someone.  This 
flattered  his  humour. 

He  could  not  find  leisure  to  dine  till  nearly 
nine  o'clock.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
return  to  Wimbledon,  but  to  make  use  of  a 
certain  pied-a-terre  which  he  had  in  Pimlico. 
His  day's  work  ended  in  Westminster,  he  dined 
at  a  restaurant  with  a  friend.  Afterwards 
billiards  were  proposed.  They  entered  a  house 
which  Eodman  did  not  know,  and  were  passing 
before  the  bar  to  go  to  the  billiard-room,  when 
a  man  who  stood  there  taking  refreshment 
called  out,  'Hollo,  Eodman!'  To  announce 
a  man's  name  in  this  way  is  a  decided  breach 
of  etiquette  in  the   world  to  which  Eodman 
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belonged.  He  looked  annoyed,  and  would  have 
passed  on,  but  his  acquaintance,  who  had  perhaps 
exceeded  the  limits  of  modest  refreshment, 
called  him  again  and  obhged  him  to  approach 
the  bar.  As  he  did  so  Eodman  happened  to 
glance  at  the  woman  who  stood  ready  to  fulfil 
the  expected  order.  The  glance  w^as  followed 
by  a  short  but  close  scrutiny,  after  which  he 
turned  his  back  and  endeavoured  by  a  sign  to 
draw  his  two  acquaintances  away.  But  at  the 
same  moment  the  barmaid  addressed  him. 

'  What  is  yours,  Mr.  Eodman  ?  ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttered  a  strong 
expression,  and  turned  round  again.  The 
woman  met  his  look  steadily.  She  was  perhaps 
thirty,  rather  tall,  with  features  more  refined 
than  her  position  would  have  led  one  to  expect. 
Her  figure  was  good  but  meagre ;  her  cheeks 
were  very  thin,  and  the  expression  of  her  face, 
not  quite  amiable  at  any  time,  was  at  present 
almost  fierce.  She  seemed  about  to  say  some- 
thing further,  but  restrained  herself. 

Eodman  recovered  his  good  temper. 

'  How  do,  Clara  ?  '  he  said,  keeping  his  eye 
fixed  on  hers.  '  Til  have  a  drop  of  absinthe,  if 
you  please.' 

Then  he  pursued  his  conversation  with  the 
two  men.  The  woman,  having  served  them,  dis- 
appeared. Eodman  kept  looking  for  her.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  pretended  to  recollect  an  engage- 
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ment,  and  succeeded  in  going  off  alone.  As  he 
issued  on  to  the  pavement  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  the  barmaid,  who  now  wore  a 
hat  and  cloak. 

'  Well  ? '  he  said  carelessly. 

'  Eodman's  your  name,  is  it  ? '  was  the 
reply. 

'  To  my  particular  friends.  Let's  walk  on  ; 
we  can't  chat  here  very  well.' 

'  What  is  to  prevent  me  from  calling  that 
policeman  and  giving  you  in  charge  ? '  she 
asked,  looking  into  his  face  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  anger. 

'  Nothing,  except  that  you  have  no  charge 
to  make  against  me.  The  law  isn't  so  obliging 
as  all  that.     Come,  we'll  take  a  walk.' 

She  moved  along  by  his  side. 

'  You  coward  ! '  she  exclaimed,  passionately 
but  with  none  of  the  shrieking  virulence  of 
women  who  like  to  make  a  scene  in  the  street. 
*  You  mean,  contemptible,  cold-blooded  man  ! 
I  suppose  you  hoped  I  was  starved  to  death  by 
this  time,  or  in  the  workhouse,  or — what  did 
you  care  where  I  was  !  I  knew  I  should  find 
you  some  day.' 

'  I  rather  supposed  you  would  stay  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,'  Eodman  remarked, 
glancing  at  her.  '  You're  changed  a  good  deal. 
Now  it's  a  most  extraordinary  thing.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  I  was  dreaming  about  you,  and 
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you  were  serving  at  a  bar — queer  thing,  wasn't 
it?' 

They  were  walking  towards  Whitehall. 
When  they  came  at  length  into  an  ill-hghted 
and  quiet  spot,  the  woman  stopped. 

'  Where  do  you  live  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Live  ?  Oh,  just  out  here  in  Pimlico.  Like 
to  see  my  rooms  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  like 
that  ?  Do  you  make  a  joke  of  deserting  your 
wife  and  child  for  seven  years,  leaving  them 
without  a  penny,  going  about  enjoying  your- 
self, when,  for  anything  you  knew,  they  were 
begging  their  bread  ?  You  always  were  heart- 
less— it  was  the  blackest  day  of  my  life  that  I 
met  you  ;  and  you  ask  me  if  I'd  like  to  see  your 
rooms !  What  thanks  to  you  that  I'm  not  as 
vile  a  creature  as  there  is  in  London  ?  How 
was  I  to  support  myself  and  the  child  ?  What 
was  I  to  do  when  they  turned  me  into  the  streets 
of  New  York  because  I  couldn't  pay  what  you 
owed  them  nor  the  rent  of  a  room  to  sleep  in  ? 
You  took  good  care  you  never  went  hungry. 
I'd  only  one  thing  to  hold  me  up :  I  was  an 
honest  woman,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  keep 
honest,  though  I  had  such  a  man  as  you  for  my 
husband.  I've  hungered  and  worked,  and  I've 
made  a  living  for  myself  and  my  child  as  best  I 
could.  I'm  not  like  you  :  I've  done  nothing  to 
disgrace  myself.    Now  I  will  slave  no  more.    You 
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won't  run  away  from  me  this  time.  Leave  me 
for  a  single  night,  and  I  go  to  the  nearest  police- 
station  and  tell  all  I  know  about  you.  If  I 
wasn't  a  fool  I'd  do  it  now.  But  Fve  hungered 
and  worked  for  seven  years,  and  now  it's  time 
my  husband  did  something  for  me.' 

'  You  always  had  a  head  for  argument, 
Clara,'  he  replied  coolly.  '  But  I  can't  get  over 
that  dream  of  mine.  Eeally  a  queer  thing, 
wasn't  it  ?  Who'd  have  thought  of  you  turning 
barmaid !  With  your  education,  I  should  have 
thought  you  could  have  done  something  in  the 
teaching  line.  Never  mind.  The  queerest 
thing  of  all  is  that  I'm  really  half  glad  to  see 
you.     How's  Jack  ?  ' 

The  extraordinary  conversation  went  on  as 
they  walked  towards  the  street  where  Clara 
lived.  It  was  in  a  poor  part  of  Westminster. 
Eeaching  the  house,  Clara  opened  the  door  with 
a  latchkey. 

Two  women  were  standing  in  the  passage. 

'This  is  my  husband,  Mrs.  Eook,'  Clara 
said  to  one  of  them.  '  He's  just  got  back  from 
abroad.' 

'  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Williamson,'  said  the 
landlady,  scrutinizing  him  with  unmistakable 
suspicion. 

The  pair  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Mrs. 
Williamson — she  had  always  used  the  name  she 
received  in  marriage — opened  a  door  which 
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disclosed  a  dark  bedroom.  A  voice  came  from 
within — the  voice  of  a  httle  lad  of  eight  years  old. 

'That  you,  mother.^  Why,  I've  only  just 
put  myself  to  bed.     What  time  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Then  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed  long 
ago,'  replied  his  mother  whilst  she  was  striking 
a  light. 

It  was  a  very  small  room,  but  decent.  The 
boy  was  discovered  sitting  up  in  bed — a  bright- 
faced  little  fellow  with  black  hair.  Clara  closed 
the  door,  then  turned  and  looked  at  her  husband. 
The  light  made  a  glistening  appearance  on  her 
eyes ;  she  had  become  silent,  allowing  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  child  stared  at  the  stranger  in  astonish- 
ment. 

'  Who  are  you  ? '  he  asked  at  length. 

Eodman  laughed  as  heartily  as  if  there  had 
been  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  situation. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  father,  sir,' 
he  replied.  '  You're  a  fine  boy,  Jack — a  deuced 
fine  boy.' 

The  child  was  speechless.  Eodman  turned 
to  the  mother.  Her  hands  held  the  rail  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  as  the  boy  looked  up  at  her 
for  explanation  she  let  her  face  fall  upon  them 
and  sobbed. 

'If  you're  father  come  back,'  exclaimed 
Jack  indignantly,  '  why  do  you  make  mother 
cry?' 
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Eodman  was  still  mirthful. 

'  I  like  you,  Jack/  he  said.  You'll  make  a 
man  some  day.  Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke  a 
cigar,  Clara  ? ' 

To  his  astonishment,  he  felt  a  weakness 
which  had  to  be  resisted  ;  tobacco  suggested 
itself  as  a  resource.  When  he  had  struck  a 
hght,  his  wife  forced  back  her  tears  and  seated 
herself  with  an  unforgiving  countenance. 

Eodman  began  to  chat  pleasantly  as  he 
smoked. 

Decidedly  it  was  a  contretemps.  It  intro- 
duced a  number  of  difficulties  into  his  life.  If 
he  remained  away  for  a  night,  he  had  little 
doubt  that  his  wife  would  denounce  him ;  she 
knew  of  several  little  matters  which  he  on  the 
whole  preferred  to  be  reticent  about.  She  was 
not  a  woman  hke  Alice,  to  be  turned  round 
his  finger.  It  behoved  him  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious. 

He  had  three  personalities.  As  Mr.  Willis 
Eodman  his  task  was  comparatively  a  light  one, 
at  all  events  for  the  present.  He  merely  in- 
formed Alice  by  letter  that  he  was  kept  in  town 
by  business  and  would  see  her  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  It  was  very  convenient  that  Alice  had 
no  intercourse  with  her  relatives.  Secondly, 
as  Mr.  Williamson  his  position  was  somewhat 
more  diflficult.      Not  only  had  he  to   present 
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himself  every  night  at  the  rooms  he  had  taken 
in  Brixton,  but  it  was  necessary  to  take  pre- 
cautions lest  his  abode  should  be  discovered 
by  those  who  might  make  awkward  use  of  the 
knowledge.  He  had,  moreover,  to  keep  Clara  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  real  occupations  and  prevent 
her  from  knowing  his  resorts  in  town.  Lastly, 
as  Mr.  Eobert  Delancey  he  had  to  deal  with 
matters  of  a  very  delicate  nature  indeed,  in 
themselves  quite  enough  to  occupy  a  man's 
mental  energy.  But  our  friend  was  no  ordinary 
man.  If  you  are  not  as  yet  satisfied  of  that, 
it  will  ere  long  be  made  abundantly  clear  to 
you. 

His  spirits  were  as  high  as  ever.  When  he 
said — with  an  ingenious  brutality  all  his  own — 
that  he  was  more  than  half  glad  to  see  his  wife, 
he,  for  a  wonder,  told  the  truth.  But  perhaps 
it  was  little  Jack  who  gave  him  most  pleasure, 
and  did  most  to  reconcile  him  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation.  In  a  day  or  two  he  conquered 
the  child's  affections  so  completely  that  Jack 
seemed  to  care  little  for  his  mother  in  com- 
parison ;  Jack  could  not  know  the  hardships 
she  had  endured  for  his  sake.  Eodman — so  we 
will  continue  to  call  him  for  convenience'  sake 
— already  began  to  talk  of  what  he  would 
make  the  lad,  who  certainly  gave  promise  of 
parts.  The  result  of  this  was  that  for  a  week 
or  two  our  friend  became  an  exemplary  family 
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man.  His  wife  almost  dared  to  believe  that 
her  miseries  were  over.  Yet  she  watched  him 
with  lynx  eyes. 

The  'Irish  Dairy  Company'  flourished. 
Eodman  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  sinister  satis- 
faction when  he  inscribed  among  the  share- 
holders the  name  of  Eichard  Mutimer,  who 
invested  all  the  money  he  had  collected  from 
the  East-Enders,  and  three  hundred  pounds  of 
his  own — not  five  hundred,  as  he  had  at  first 
thought  of  doing.  Mutimer  had  the  consent 
of  his  committee,  whom  he  persuaded  without 
much  difficulty — the  money  was  not  theirs — 
that  by  this  means  he  would  increase  his 
capital  beyond  all  expectation.  He  told  Adela 
what  he  had  done. 

'  There's  not  the  least  risk.  They've  got 
the  names  of  several  lords!  And  it  isn't  a 
mere  commercial  undertaking :  the  first  object 
is  to  benefit  the  Irish ;  so  that  there  can  be 
nothing  against  my  principles  in  it.  They  pro- 
mise a  dividend  of  thirty  per  cent.  What  a 
glorious  day  it  will  be  when  I  tell  the  people 
what  I  have  made  of  their  money !  Now  con- 
fess that  it  isn't  everyone  could  have  hit  on 
this  idea.' 

Of  course  he  made  no  public  announce- 
ment of  his  speculation :  that  would  have  been 
to  spoil  the  surprise.  But  he  could  not  refrain 
from  talking  a  good  deal  about  the  Company  to 
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his  friends.  He  explained  with  zeal  the  merit 
of  the  scheme ;  it  was  dealing  directly  with  the 
producers,  the  poor  small-farmers  who  could 
never  get  fair  treatment.  He  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Mr.  Hilary,  who  was  vastly  interested  in  his 
East-End  work.  A  severe  winter  had  begun. 
Threepenny  bits  came  in  now  but  slowly,  and 
Mutimer  exerted  himself  earnestly  to  relieve 
the  growing  want  in  what  he  called  his 
'parishes.'  He  began  in  truth  to  do  some 
really  good  work,  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
find  employment  for  those  long  out  of  it,  and 
even  bestowing  money  of  his  own.  At  night 
he  would  return  to  Holloway  worn  out,  and 
distress  Adela  with  descriptions  of  the  misery 
he  had  witnessed. 

'  I'm  not  sorry  for  it,'  he  once  exclaimed. 
'  I  cannot  be  sorry.  Let  things  get  worse  and 
worse  ;  the  mending '11  be  all  the  nearer.  Why 
don't  they  march  in  a  body  to  the  West  End  .^ 
I  don't  mean  march  in  a  violent  sense,  though 
that'll  have  to  come,  I  expect.  But  why  don't 
they  make  a  huge  procession  and  go  about  the 
streets  in  an  orderly  way — just  to  let  it  be  seen 
what  their  numbers  are — ^just  to  give  the  West 
End  a  hint?  I'll  propose  that  one  of  these 
days.  It'll  be  a  risky  business,  but  we  can't 
think  of  that  when  thousands  are  half  starving. 
I  could  lead  them,  I  feel  sure  I  could !  It 
wants  someone  with  authority  over  them,  and 
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I  think  I've  got  that.  There's  no  telling  what 
I  may  do  yet.  I  say,  Adela,  how  would  it 
sound — "Eichard  Mutimer,  First  President  of 
the  English  Eepublic?"' 

And  in  the  meantime  Alice  sat  in  her  house 
at  Wimbledon,  abandoned.  The  solitude  seemed 
to  be  driving  her  mad.  Eodman  came  down 
very  occasionally  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day- 
time, but  never  passed  a  night  with  her.  He 
told  her  he  had  a  great  affair  on  hand,  a  very 
great  affair,  which  was  to  make  their  fortunes 
ten  times  over.  She  must  be  patient ;  women 
couldn't  understand  business.  If  she  resisted 
his  coaxing  and  grumbled,  he  always  had  his 
threat  ready.  He  w^ould  realise  his  profits  and 
make  off,  leaving  her  in  the  lurch.  Weeks  be- 
came months.  In  pique  at  the  betrayal  of  her 
famous  stratagem,  Ahce  had  wanted  to  dismiss 
her  servant,  but  Eodman  objected  to  this. 
She  was  driven  by  desperation  to  swallow  her 
pride  and  make  a  companion  of  the  girl.  But 
she  did  not  complain  to  her  of  her  husband — 
partly  out  of  self-respect,  partly  because  she 
was  afraid  to.  Indeed  it  was  a  terrible  time 
for  the  ^oor  Princess.  She  spent  the  greater 
part  of  every  day  in  a  state  of  apathy ;  for  the 
rest  she  wept.  Many  a  time  she  was  on  the 
point  of  writing  to  Eichard,  but  could  not 
quite  bring  herself  to  that.  She  could  not 
leave  the  house,  for  it  rained  or  snowed  day 
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after  day ;  the  sun  seemed  to  have  deserted  the 
heavens  as  completely  as  joy  her  life.  She 
grew  feeble-minded,  tried  to  amuse  herself  with 
childish  games,  played  '  Begger  My  Neighbour ' 
with  the  servant  for  hours  at  nio!;ht.  She  had 
fits  of  hysteria,  and  terrified  her  sole  compa- 
nion with  senseless  laughter,  or  with  alarming 
screams.  Eeading  she  was  no  longer  equal 
to  ;  after  a  few  pages  she  lost  her  understanding 
of  a  story.  And  her  glass — as  well  as  her 
husband — told  her  that  she  sufiered  daily  in 
her  appearance.  Her  hair  was  falling;  she 
one  day  told  the  servant  that  she  would  soon 
have  to  buy  a  wig.  Poor  Alice !  And  she  had 
not  even  the  resource  of  railing  against  the 
social  state.  What  a  pity  she  had  never 
studied  that  subject ! 

So  the  time  went  on  till  February  of  the 
new  year.     Alice's  release  was  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'Arry  Mutimer,  not  long  after  he  left  his  mother's 
house  for  good,  by  chance  met  Eodman  in  the 
City.  Presuming  on  old  acquaintance,  he  ac- 
costed the  man  of  business  with  some  familiarity ; 
it  was  a  chance  of  getting  much-needed  assistance 
once  more.  But  Eodman  was  not  disposed  to 
renew  the  association.  He  looked  into  Arry's 
face  with  a  blank  stare,  asked  contemptuously, 
*  Who  are  you  ?  '  and  pursued  his  walk. 

'Arry  hoped  that  he  might  some  day  have  a 
chance  of  being  even  with  Mr.  Eodman. 

As  indeed  he  had.  One  evening  towards 
the  end  of  February,  'Arry  was  loafing  about 
Brixton.  He  knew  a  certain  licensed  victualler 
in  those  parts,  a  man  who  had  ere  now  given 
him  casual  employment,  and  after  a  day  of 
fasting  he  trudged  southwards  to  see  if  his 
friend  would  not  at  all  events  be  good  for  a 
glass  of  beer  and  a  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Perhaps  he  might  also  supply  the  coppers  to 
pay  for  a  bed  in  the  New  Cut.     To  his  great 
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disappointment,  the  worthy  victualler  was  away 
from  home ;  the  victualler's  wife  had  no  chari- 
table tendencies.  'Arry  whined  to  her,  but  only 
got  for  an  answer  that  times  was  as  'ard  with 
her  as  with  anyone  else.  The  representative  of 
unemployed  labour  went  his  way  despondently, 
hands  thrust  deep  in  pockets,  head  slouching 
forwards,  shoulders  high  up  against  the  night 
blast. 

He  was  passing  a  chemist's  shop,  when  a 
customer  came  out.  He  recognised  Eodman. 
After  a  moment's  uncertainty  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  him,  wondering  how  Eodman 
came  to  be  in  this  part  of  London.  Keeping 
at  a  cautious  distance,  he  saw  him  stop  at  a 
small  house  and  enter  it  by  aid  of  a  latchkey. 

'  Why,  he  lives  there  ! '  'Arry  exclaimed  to 
himself.     '  What's  the  meanin'  o'  this  go  ? ' 

Eodman,  after  all,  had  seriously  come  down 
in  the  world,  then.  It  occurred  to  'Arry  that 
he  might  do  worse  than  pay  his  sister  a  visit ; 
Alice  could  not  be  hard-hearted  enough  to 
refuse  him  a  few  coppers.  But  the  call  must 
be  made  at  an  hour  when  Eodman  was  away. 
Presumably  that  would  be  some  time  after 
eight  in  the  morning. 

Our  unconventional  friend  walked  many 
miles  that  night.  It  was  one  way  of  keeping 
warm,  and  there  was  always  a  possibility  of  aid 
from  one  or  other  of  the  acquaintances  whom 
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he  sought.  The  net  result  of  the  night's  cam- 
paign was  half-a-pint  of  '  four-half.'  The  front 
of  a  draper's  shop  in  Kennington  tempted  him 
sorely;  he  passed  it  many  times,  eyeing  the  rolls 
of  calico  and  flannel  exposed  just  outside  the 
doorway.  But  either  courage  failed  him  or 
there  was  no  really  good  opportunity.  Mid- 
night found  him  still  without  means  of  retiring 
to  that  familiar  lodging  in  the  New  Cut.  At 
half-past  twelve  sleet  began  to  fall.  He  dis- 
covered a  very  dark  corner  of  a  very  dark 
slum,  curled  himself  against  the  wall,  and  slept 
for  a  few  hours  in  defiance  of  wind  and 
weather. 

'Arry  was  used  to  this  kind  of  thing.  On 
the  whole  he  deemed  it  preferable  to  the  life 
he  would  have  led  at  his  mother's. 

By  eight  o'clock  next  morning  he  was  back 
in  Brixton,  standing  just  where  he  could  see 
the  house  which  Eodman  had  entered,  without 
himself  attracting  attention.  Every  rag  on  his 
back  was  soaked ;  he  had  not  eaten  a  mouthful 
for  thirty  hours.  After  such  a  run  of  bad  luck 
perhaps  something  was  about  to  turn  up. 

But  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  Eodman  left 
home.  'Arry  had  no  feeling  left  in  any  particle 
of  his  body.  Still  here  at  length  was  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Alice.  He  waited  till 
Eodman  was  out  of  sight,  then  went  to  the  door 
'  and  knocked. 

VOL.  in,  p 
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It  was  Clara  who  opened  the  door.  Seeing 
'Arry,  she  took  him  for  a  beggar,  shook  her 
head,  and  was  closing  the  door  against  him, 
when  she  heard — 

'  Is  Mrs.  Eodman  in,  mum  ? ' 

«  Mrs. who  ?  ' 

'  Mrs.  Eodman.' 

Clara's  eyes  flashed  as  they  searched  his 
face. 

'  What  do  you  want  with  Mrs.  Eodman  ? ' 

'  Want  to  see  her,  mum.' 

'  Do  you  know  her  when  you  see  her  ? ' 

'  Sh'  think  I  do,'  replied  'Arry  with  a  grin. 
But  he  thought  it  prudent  to  refrain  from  ex- 
planation. 

'  How  do  you  know  she  lives  here  ? ' 

'  'Cause  I  just  see  her  'usband  go  out.' 

Clara  hesitated  a  moment,  then  bade  him 
enter.  She  introduced  him  to  a  parlour  on  the 
ground  floor.  He  stood  looking  uneasily  about 
him.  The  habits  of  his  life  made  him  at  all 
times  suspicious. 

'  Mrs.  Eodman  doesn't  live  here,'  Clara  be- 
gan, lowering  her  voice  and  making  a  great 
effort  to  steady  it. 

^  Oh,  she  don't  ?  '  replied  'Arry,  beginning 
to  discern  that  something  was  wrong. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  want  with  her  ? ' 

He  looked  her  in  the  eyes  and  again 
grinned. 
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'  Dare  say  I  could  if  it  was  made  worth  my 
while.' 

She  took  a  purse  from  her  pocket  and  laid 
half-a-crown  on  the  table.     Her  hand  shook. 

'  I  can't  afford  more  than  that.  You  shall 
have  it  if  you  tell  me  the  truth.' 

'Arry  took  counsel  with  himself  for  an 
instant.  Probably  there  was  no  more  to  be 
got,  and  he  saw  from  the  woman's  agitation 
that  he  had  come  upon  some  mystery.  The 
chance  of  injuring  Eodman  was  more  to  him 
than  several  half-crowns. 

'  I  won't  ask  more,'  he  said,  '  if  you'll  tell 
me  who  you  are.  That's  fair  on  both  sides, 
eh.?' 

'  My  name  is  Mrs.  Williamson.' 

'  Oh?  And  might  it  'appen  that  Mr.  Eod- 
man calls  himself  Mr.  Williamson  when  it  suits 
him .? ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  she  replied 
hurriedly.  '  Tell  me  who  it  is  you  call  Mrs. 
Eodman.' 

'  I  don't  call  her  so.  That's  her  married 
name.     She's  my  sister.' 

The  door  opened.  Both  turned  their  heads 
and  saw  Eodman.  He  had  come  back  for  a 
letter  he  had  forgotten  to  take  with  him  to 
post.  At  a  glance  he  saw  everything,  includ- 
ing the  half-crown  on  the  table,  which  'Arry 
instantly  seized.     He  walked  forward,  throwing 
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a  murderous  look  at  Clara  as  he  passed  her. 
Then  he  said  to  'Arry,  in  a  perfectly  calm 
voice — 

'  There's  the  door/ 

'  I  see  there  is,'  the  other  rephed,  grinning. 
'  Good-mornin',  Mr.  Eodman  Williamson.' 

Husband  and  wife  faced  each  other  as 
soon  as  the  front  door  slammed.  Clara  was  a 
tigress ;  she  could  not  be  terrified  as  Alice 
might  have  been  by  scowls  and  savage  threats. 
Eodman  knew  it,  and  knew,  moreover,  that 
his  position  was  more  perilous  than  any  he  had 
been  in  for  a  long  time. 

'  What  do  you  know  ?  '  he  asked  quietly. 

'  Enough  to  send  you  to  prison,  Mr.  Eodman. 
You  can't  do  quite  what  you  like  !  If  there's 
law  in  this  country  I'll  see  you  punished  ! ' 

He  let  her  rave  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  by 
that  time  had  laid  his  plans. 

'  Will  you  let  me  speak?  Now  I  give  you 
a  choice.  Either  you  can  do  as  you  say,  or  you 
can  be  out  of  this  country,  with  me  and  Jack, 
before  to-morrow  morning.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  I  can  get  more  money  than  you  ever  set 
eyes  on  ;  I'll  be  back  here  with  it ' — he  looked 
at  his  watch — '  by  one  o'clock.  No,  that 
wouldn't  be  safe  either — that  fellow  might  send 
someone  here  by  then.  I'll  meet  you  on  West- 
minster Bridge,  the  north  end,  at  one.  Now 
you've  a  minute  to  choose  ;  he  may  have  gone 
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straight  away  to  the  pohce  station.  Punish  me 
if  you  like — I  don't  care  a  curse.  But  it  seems 
to  me  the  other  thing's  got  more  common  sense 
in  it.  I  haven't  seen  that  woman  for  a  month, 
and  never  care  to  see  her  again.  I  don't  care 
over  much  for  you  either ;  but  I  do  care  for 
Jack,  and  for  his  sake  I'll  take  you  with  me, 
and  do  my  best  for  you.  It's  no  good  looking 
at  me  like  a  wild  beast.  You've  sense  enough 
to  make  a  choice.' 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  and  moaned, 
so  dreadful  was  the  struggle  in  her  between 
passions  and  temptations  and  fears.  The 
mother's  heart  bade  her  trust  him  ;  yet  could 
she  trust  him  to  go  and  return  .^ 

'  You  have  the  cunning  of  a  devil,'  she- 
groaned,  '  and  as  little  heart !  Let  you  go,, 
when  you  only  want  the  chance  of  deserting; 
me  again  ! ' 

'  You'll  have  to  be  quick,'  he  replied,  hold- 
ing his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  smiling  at  the- 
comphment  in  spite  of  his  very  real  anxiety. 
There  may  be  no  choice  in  a  minute  or  two.' 

'  I'll  go  with  you  now  ;  I'll  follow  you  where 
you  go  to  get  the  money  ! ' 

'No,  you  won't.  Either  you  trust  me  or 
you  refuse.  You've  a  free  choice,  Clara.  I 
tell  you  plainly  I  want  little  Jack,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  lose  him  if  I  can  help  it.' 

'  Have  you  any  other  children  ?  ' 
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'  No — never  had/ 

At  least  he  had  not  been  deceiving  her  in 
the  matter  of  Jack.  She  knew  that  he  had 
constantly  come  home  at  early  hours  only  for 
the  sake  of  playing  with  the  boy. 

*  I'll  go  with  you.  No  one  shall  see  that 
I'm  following  you.' 

'  It's  impossible.  I  shall  have  to  go  post 
haste  in  a  cab.  I've  half-a-dozen  places  to  go 
to.  Meet  me  on  Westminster  Bridge  at  one. 
I  may  be  a  few  minutes  later,  but  certainly  not 
more  than  half-an-hour.' 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  un- 
easily up  and  down  the  street.  Clara  pressed 
her  hands  upon  her  head  and  stared  at  him  hke 
one  distracted. 

'  Where  is  she  ? '  came  from  her  involun- 
tarily. 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,  woman ! '  he  replied, 
walking  to  the  door.  She  sprang  to  hold  him. 
Instead  of  repulsing  her,  he  folded  his  arm 
about  her  waist  and  kissed  her  lips  two  or 
three  times. 

'  I  can  get  thousands  of  pounds,'  he  whis- 
pered. '  We'll  be  off  before  they  have  a  trace. 
It's  for  Jack's  sake,  and  I'll  be  kind  to  you  as 
well,  old  woman.' 

She  had  suffered  him  to  go  ;  the  kisses  made 
her  powerless,  reminding  her  of  a  long-past 
dream.     A  moment   after  she  rushed   to  the 
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house  door,  but  only  to  see  him  turning  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Then  she  flew  to  the 
bedroom.  Jack  was  ill  of  a  cold — she  was 
nursing  him  in  bed.  But  now  she  dressed  him 
hurriedly,  as  if  there  were  scarcely  time  to  get 
to  Westminster  by  the  appointed  hour.  All  was 
ready  before  eleven  o'clock,  but  it  was  now 
raining,  and  she  durst  not  wait  with  the  child 
in  the  open  air  for  longer  than  was  necessary. 
But  all  at  once  the  fear  possessed  her  lest  the 
police  might  come  to  the  house  and  she 
be  detained.  Ignorant  of  the  law,  and  con- 
vinced from  her  husband's  words  that  the 
stranger  in  rags  had  some  sinister  aim,  she  no 
sooner  conceived  the  dread  than  she  bundled 
into  a  hand-bag  such  few  articles  as  it  would 
hold  and  led  the  child  hastily  from  the  house. 
They  walked  to  a  tramway-line  and  had  soon 
reached  Westminster  Bridge.  But  it  was  not 
half-past  eleven,  and  the  rain  descended  heavily. 
She  sought  a  small  eating-house  not  far  from 
the  Abbey,  and  by  paying  for  some  coffee  and 
bread-and-butter,  which  neither  she  nor  Jack 
could  touch,  obtained  leave  to  sit  in  shelter  till 
one  o'clock. 

At  five  minutes  to  the  hour  she  rose  and 
hurried  to  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
stood  there,  aside  from  the  traffic,  shielding 
little  Jack  as  much  as  she  could  with  her 
umbrella,  careless  that  her  own  clothing  was 
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getting  wet  through.  Big  Ben  boomed  its  one 
stroke.  Minute  after  minute  passed,  and  her 
body  seemed  still  to  quiver  from  the  sound. 
She  was  at  once  feverishly  hot  and  so  deadly 
chill  that  her  teeth  clattered  together ;  her 
eyes  throbbed  with  the  intensity  of  their  gaze 
into  the  distance.  The  quarter-past  was 
chimed.  Jack  kept  talking  to  her,  but  she 
could  hear  nothing.  The  rain  drenched  her  ; 
the  wind  was  so  high  that  she  with  difficulty 
held  the  umbrella  above  the  child.  Half-past, 
and  no  sign  of  her  husband.  .  .  . 

She  durst  not  go  away  from  this  spot. 
Her  eyes  were  blind  with  tears.  A  policeman 
spoke  to  her  ;  she  could  only  chatter  meaning- 
less sounds  between  her  palsied  lips.  Jack 
coughed  incessantly,  begged  to  be  taken  home. 
'I'm  so  cold,  mother,  so  cold ! '  Only  a  few 
minutes  more — she  said.  He  began  to  cry, 
though  a  brave  little  soul.  .  .  . 

Four  o'clock  struck.  .  .  . 

From  Brixton  our  unconventional  friend 
betook  himself  straight  to  HoUoway.  Having, 
as  he  felt  sure,  the  means  of  making  things 
decidedly  uncomfortable  for  Mr.  Eodman 
Williamson,  it  struck  him  that  the  eftest  way 
would  be  to  declare  at  once  to  his  brother 
Eichard  all  he  knew  and  expected ;  Dick  would 
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uot  be  slow  in  bestirring  himself  to  make 
Eodman  smart.  'Arry  was  without  false  shame ; 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  facing  his  brother. 
But  Mr,  Mutimer,  he  was  told,  was  not  at  home. 
Then  he  would  see  Mrs.  Mutimer.  But  the 
servant  was  indisposed  to  admit  him,  or  even 
to  trouble  her  mistress.  'Arry  had  to  request 
her  to  say  that  '  Mr.  'Enery  Mutimer '  desired 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  house.  He  chuckled  to 
see  the  astonishment  produced  by  his  words. 
Thus  he  got  admittance  to  Adela. 

She  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  him,  could 
find  no  words,  yet  gave  him  her  hand.  He 
told  her  he  wished  to  see  his  brother  on  very 
particular  business.  But  Eichard  would  not 
be  back  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  he  could  be 
found.  'Arry  would  not  tell  Adela  what 
brought  him,  only  assured  her  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  own  aflfairs.  He  would 
call  again  in  the  evening.  Adela  felt  inhuman 
in  allowing  him  to  go  out  into  the  rain,  but  she 
could  not  risk  giving  displeasure  to  her  husband 
by  inviting  'Arry  to  stay. 

He  came  again  at  half-past  eight.  Mutimer 
had  been  home  nearly  an  hour  and  was  expect- 
ing him.  'Arry  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the 
point. 

'  He's  married  that  other  woman,  I  could 
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see  that  miicli.  Go  and  see  for  yourself.  She 
give  me  'alf-a-crown  to  tell  all  about  him.  I'm 
only  afraid  he's  got  off  by  this  time.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  go  and  give  information 
to  the  police  at  once  ? '  Mutimer  cried,  in  exas- 
peration. 

'Arry  might  have  replied  that  he  had  a  deli- 
cacy in  waiting  upon  those  gentlemen.  But  his 
brother  did  not  stay  for  an  answer.  Eushing 
from  the  room,  he  equipped  himself  instantly 
with  hat,  coat,  and  umbrella. 

'  Show  me  the  way  to  that  house.  Come 
along,  there's  no  time  to  lose.  Adela ! '  he 
called,  '  I  have  to  go  out ;  can't  say  when  I 
shall  be  back.     Don't  sit  up  if  I'm  late.' 

A  hansom  bore  the  brothers  southwards  as 
fast  as  hansom  could  go. 

They  found  Clara  in  the  house,  a  haggard, 
frenzied  woman.  Already  she  had  been  to  the 
police,  but  they  were  not  inclined  to  hurry 
matters;  she  had  no  satisfactory  evidence  to 
give  them.  To  Mutimer,  when  he  had  ex- 
plained his  position,  she  told  everything — of  her 
marriage  in  London  nine  years  ago,  her  going 
with  her  husband  to  America,  his  desertion  of 
her.  Eichard  took  her  at  once  to  the  police- 
station.  They  would  have  to  attend  at  the 
court  next  morning  to  swear  an  information. 

By  ten  o'clock  Mutimer  was  at  Waterloo, 
taking   train   for   Wimbledon.     At  Eodman's 
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house  he  found  darkness,  but  a  httle  ringiDg 
brought  Alice  herself  to  the  door.  She  thought 
it  was  her  husband,  and,  on  recognising  Eichard, 
all  but  dropped  with  fear ;  only  some  ill  news 
could  explain  his  coming  thus.  With  difficulty- 
he  induced  her  to  go  into  a  room  out  of  the 
hall.  She  was  in  her  dressing-gown,  her  long 
beautiful  hair  in  disorder,  her  pretty  face  white 
and  distorted.   . 

'What  is  it,  Dick?  what  is  it,  Dick?'  she 
kept  repeating  mechanically,  with  inarticulate 
meanings  between.  She  had  forgotten  her 
enmity  against  her  brother  and  spoke  to  him  as 
in  the  old  days.     He,  too,  was  all  kindness. 

'Try  and  keep  quiet  a  little,  Alice.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  Yes,  it's  about  your  husband, 
my  poor  girl ;  but  there's  nothing  to  be  fright- 
ened at.  He's  gone  away,  that's  all.  I  want 
you  to  come  to  London  with  me.' 

She  had  no  more  control  over  herself  than 
a  terrified  child ;  her  words  and  cries  were  so 
incoherent  that  Mutimer  feared  lest  she  had  lost 
her  senses.  She  was,  in  truth,  on  the  borders 
of  idiocy.  It  was  more  than  half-an-hour  be- 
fore, with  the  servant's  assistance,  he  could  allay 
her  hysterical  anguish.  Then  she  altogether 
refused  to  accompany  him.  If  she  did  so  she 
would  miss  her  husband;  he  would  not  go 
without  coming  to  see  her.  Eichard  was  re- 
minded by  the  servant  that  it  was  too  late  to 
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go  by  train.  He  decided  to  remain  in  the  house 
through  the  night. 

He  had  not  ventured  to  tell  her  all  the 
truth,  nor  did  her  state  encourage  him  to  do  so 
in  the  morning.  But  he  then  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her  to  come  with  him  ;  Eodman,  he 
assured  her,  must  already  be  out  of  England, 
for  he  had  committed  a  criminal  offence  and 
knew  that  the  pohce  were  after  him.  Alice 
was  got  to  the  station  more  dead  than  alive ; 
they  were  at  home  in  Holloway  by  half-past 
ten.  Eichard  then  left  her  in  Adela's  hands 
and  sped  once  more  to  Brixton. 

He  got  home  again  at  two.  As  he  entered 
Adela  came  down  the  stairs  to  meet  him. 

'  How  is  she  ? '  he  asked  anxiously. 

'  The  same.  The  doctor  was  here  an  hour 
ago.  We  must  keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible. 
But  she  can't  rest  for  a  moment.' 

She  added — 

'  Three  gentlemen  have  called  to  see  you. 
They  would  leave  no  name,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  were  rather  rude.  They  seemed  to  doubt 
my  word  when  I  said  you  were  not  in.' 

At  his  request  she  attempted  to  describe 
these  callers.  Mutimer  recognised  them  as 
members  of  his  committee. 

'  Eude  to  you  ?  You  must  have  mistaken. 
What  did  they  come  here  for.^  I  shall  in  any 
case  see  them  to-night.' 
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They  returned  to  the  subject  of  Ahce's 
illness. 

'  I've  half  a  mind  to  tell  her  the  truth/ 
Mutimer  said.  '  Surely  she'd  put  the  black- 
guard out  of  her  head  after  that.' 

'  No,  no ;  you  mustn't  tell  her ! '  Adela 
interposed.  ^I  am  sure  it  would  be  very 
unwise.' 

Alice  was  growing  worse ;  in  an  hour  or 
two  delirium  began  to  declare  itself.  She  had 
resisted  all  efforts  to  put  her  to  bed ;  at  most 
she  would  lie  on  a  couch.  Whilst  Eichard  and 
his  wife  were  debating  what  should  be  done, 
it  was  announced  to  them  that  the  three  gentle- 
men had  called  again.  Mutimer  went  off  angrily 
to  see  them. 

He  was  engaged  for  half-an-hour.  Then 
Adela  heard  the  visitors  depart ;  one  of  them 
was  speaking  loudly  and  with  irritation.  She 
waited  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
expecting  that  Mutimer  would  come  out  to  her. 
As  he  did  not,  she  went  into  the  sitting-room. 

Mutimer  stood  before  the  fireplace,  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  his  face  discoloured  with  vehe- 
ment emotion. 

'  What  has  happened  ?  '  she  asked. 

He  looked  up  and  beckoned  to  her  to  ap- 
proach. 
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Adela  had  never  seen  him  so  smitten  with 
grave  trouble.  She  knew  him  in  brutal  anger 
and  in  surly  ill-temper ;  but  his  present  mood  had 
nothing  of  either.  He  seemed  to  stagger  be- 
neath a  blow  which  had  all  but  crushed  him 
and  left  him  full  of  dread.  He  began  to  address 
her  in  a  voice  very  unlike  his  own — thick,  un- 
certain ;  he  used  short  sentences,  often  incom- 
plete. 

'  Those  men  are  on  the  committee.  One  of 
.  them  got  a  letter  this  morning — anonymous.  It 
said  they  were  to  be  on  their  guard  against  me. 
Said  the  Company's  a  swindle — that  I  knew  it — 
that  I've  got  money  out  of  the  people  on  false 
pretences.  And  Hilary's  gone — gone  off — 
taking  all  he  could  lay  hands  on.  The  letter 
says  so — I  don't  know.  It  says  I'm  thick  with 
the  secretary — a  man  I  never  even  saw.  That 
he's  a  well-known  swindler — Delancey  his  name 
is.     And  these  fellows  believe  it — demand  that 
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I  shall  prove  I'm  innocent.  What  proof  can 
I  give  ?  They  think  I  kept  out  of  the  way  on 
purpose  this  morning.' 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  Adela  stood  mute, 
looking  him  in  the  face.  She  was  appalled  on 
his  account.  She  did  not  love  him  ;  too  often 
his  presence  caused  her  loathing.  But  of  late 
she  had  been  surprised  into  thinking  more  highly 
of  some  of  his  qualities  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
possible  for  her  to  do.  She  could  never  forget 
that  he  toiled  first  and  foremost  for  his  own 
advancement  to  a  very  cheap  reputation  ;  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  lose  sight  of  it  had  she 
wished.  But  during  the  present  winter  she  had 
discerned  in  him  a  genuine  zeal  to  help  the  suf- 
fering, a  fervour  in  kindly  works  of  which  she 
had  not  believed  him  capable.  Very  slowly  the 
conviction  had  come  to  her,  but  in  the  end  she 
could  not  resist  it.  One  evening,  in  telling  her 
of  the  hideous  misery  he  had  been  amongst,  his 
voice  failed  and  she  saw  moisture  in  his  eyes. 
Was  his  character  changing  ?  Had  she  wronged 
him  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  a  fault 
which  was  merely  on  the  surface?  Oh,  but 
there  were  too  many  indisputable  charges 
against  him.  Yet  a  man's  moral  nature  may 
sometimes  be  strengthened  by  experience  of  the 
evil  he  has  wrought.  All  this  rushed  through 
her  mind  as  she  now  stood  gazing  at  him. 

*  But  how  can  they  credit  an  anonymous 
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letter  ?  '  she  said.  '  How  can  they  beheve  the 
worst  of  you  before  making  inquiries  ?  ' 

'  They  have  been  to  the  office  of  the  Company. 
Everything  is  upside  down.  They  say  Hilary 
isn't  to  be  found.' 

'  Who  can  have  written  such  a  letter  ? ' 

'  How  do  I  know  ?  I  have  enemies  enough, 
no  doubt.  Who  hasn't  that  makes  himself  a 
leader .?  ' 

There  v/as  the  wrong  note  again.  It  discou- 
raged her  ;  she  was  silent. 

'  Look  here,  Adela,'  he  said, '  do  you  believe 
this  ?  ' 

'  Beheve  it  ! ' 

'  Do  you  think  I'm  capable  of  doing  a  thing 
like  that — scraping  together  by  pennies  the 
money  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  just  to  use  it 
for  my  own  purposes — could  I  do  that  ?  ' 

'  You  know  I  do  not  believe  it.' 

'  But  you  don't  speak  as  if  you  were  certain. 

There's   something But   how   am  I   to 

prove  I'm  innocent  ?  How  can  I  make  people 
believe  I  wasn't  in  the  plot  ?  They've  only  my 
word — who'll  think  that  enough .?  Anyone  can 
tell  a  lie  and  stick  to  it,  if  there's  no  positive 
proof  against  him.  How  am  I  to  make  you 
beheve  that  I  was  taken  in  ?  ' 

'  But  I  tell  you  that  a  doubt  of  your  inno- 
cence does  not  enter  my  mind.  If  it  were 
necessary,  I  would  stand  up  in  public  before  all 
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who  accuseel  you  and  declare  that  they  were 
wTong.  I  do  i]ot  need  your  assurance.  I  re- 
cognise that  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
commit  sucli  a  crime.' 

'Well,  it  does  me  good  to  hear  you  say 
that/  he  replied,  with  light  of  hope  in  his  eyes. 
'  I  wanted  to  feel  sure  of  that.  You  might  have 
thought  that ' — he  sank  his  voice — '  that  because 
I  could  think  of  destroying  that  will ' 

'  Don't  speak  of  that ! '  she  interrupted,  with 
a  gesture  of  pain.  '  I  say  that  I  believe  you. 
It  is  enough.  Don't  speak  about  me  any  more. 
Think  of  what  has  to  be  done.' 

'  I  have  promised  to  be  in  Clerkenwell  at 
eight  o'clock.  There'll  be  a  meeting.  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  show  that  I  am  innocent.  You'll 
look  after  Alice  ?  It's  awful  to  have  to  leave 
her  whilst  she's  like  that.' 

'  Trust  me.  I  will  not  leave  her  side  for 
a  moment.  The  doctor  will  be  here  again 
to-night.' 

A  thought  struck  him. 

'  Send  out  the  girl  for  an  evening  paper. 
There  may  be  something  in  it.' 

The  paper  was  obtained.  One  of  the  first 
headings  his  eye  fell  upon  was  :  '  Eumoured 
Collapse  of  a  Public  Company  :  Disappearance 
of  the  Secretary.'  He  showed  it  to  Adela,  and 
they  read  together.  She  saw  that  the  finger 
with  which  he  followed  the  lines  quivered  like 
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a  leaf.  It  was  announced  in  a  brief  paragraph 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Dairy  Company 
was  missing  ;  that  he  seemed  to  have  gone  off 
with  considerable  sums.  Moreover,  that  there 
were  rumours  in  the  City  of  a  startling  kind, 
relative  to  the  character  of  the  Company  itself. 
The  name  of  the  secretary  was  Mr.  Eobert 
Delancey.  but  that  was  now  believed  to  be 
a  mere  alias.  The  police  were  actively  at 
work. 

'  It'll  be  the  ruin  of  me ! '  Mutimer  gasped. 
'  I  can  never  prove  that  I  knew  nothing.  You 
see,  nothing's  said  about  Hilary.  It's  that 
fellow  Delancey  who  has  run.' 

'  You  must  find  Mr.  Hilary,'  said  Adela 
urgently.     '  Where  does  he  live  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  idea.  I  only  had  the  office 
address.  Perhaps  it  isn't  even  his  real  name. 
It'll  be  my  ruin.' 

Adela  was  astonished  to  see  him  so  broken 
down.  He  let  himself  sink  upon  a  chair  ;  his 
head  and  hands  fell. 

'  But  I  can't  imderstand  why  you  should 
despair  so  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  You  will  speak 
to  the  meeting  to-night.  If  the  money  is  lost 
you  will  restore  it.  If  you  have  been  impru- 
dent, that  is  no  crime.' 

'  It  is — it  is — when  I  had  money  of  that 
kind  entrusted  to  me  !  They  won't  hear  me. 
They  have  condemned  me  already.     What  use 
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is  it  to  talk  to  them  ?      They'll  say  everything 
comes  to  smash  in  my  hands.' 

She  spoke  to  him  with  such  words  of 
strengthening  as  one  of  his  comrades  might 
have  used.  She  did  not  feel  the  tenderness  of 
a  wife,  and  had  no  power  to  assume  it.  But 
her  voice  was  brave  and  true.  She  had  made 
his  interest,  his  reputation,  her  own.  By  de- 
grees he  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  let  her 
words  give  him  heart. 

'  You're  righi,'  lie  said,  '  I'm  behaving  like  a 
fool ;  I  couldn't  go  on  different  if  I  was  really 
guilty.  Who  wrote  that  letter  ?  I  never  saw 
the  writing  before,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  wanted 
to  keep  it,  but  they  wouldn't  let  me — trust 
them  !  What  blackguards  they  are  !  They 're- 
jealous  of  me.  They  know  they  can't  speak 
like  I  do,  that  they  haven't  the  same  influence 
I  have.  So  they're  ready  to  believe  the  first  lie 
that's  brought  against  me.  Let  them  look  to 
themselves  to-night !  I'll  give  them  a  piece  of 
my  mind — see  if  I  don't !  What's  to-day  .^ 
Friday.  On  Sunday  I'll  have  the  biggest  meet- 
ing ever  gathered  in  the  East  End.  If  they 
shout  out  against  me,  I'll  tell  them  to  their  faces 
that  they're  mean-spirited  curs.  They  haven't 
the  courage  to  rise  and  get  by  force  what 
they'll  never  have  by  asking  for  it,  and  w4ien 
a  man  does  his  best  to  help  them  they  throw 
mud  at  hi]7i ! ' 

q2 
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'  But  they  won't  do  so/  Adela  urged. 
'  Don't  be  unjust.  Wait  and  see.  They  will 
shout /(9r,  not  against  you.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  keep  'Arry  here? '  he  asked 
suddenly. 

'  He  refused  to  stay.     I  gave  him  money.' 

'  You  should  have  forced  him  to  stay  !  How 
can  I  have  a  brother  of  my  own  living  a  life  like 
that  ?  You  did  wrong  to  give  him  money.  He'll 
only  use  it  to  make  a  beast  of  himself.  I  must 
find  him  again  ;  I  can't  let  him  to  go  to  ruin.' 

'Arry  had  come  back  to  HoUoway  the  pre- 
vious night  to  inform  Adela  that  her  husband 
might  not  return  till  morning.  As  she  said,  it 
had  been  impossible  to  detain  him.  He  was 
too  far  gone  in  unconventionality  to  spend  a  night 
under  a  decent  roof.  Home-sickness  for  the 
gutter  possessed  him. 

In  the  meantime  Alice  had  become  quieter. 
It  was  half-past  six  ;  Mutimer  had  to  be  at  the 
meeting-place  in  Clerkenwell  by  eight.  Adela 
sat  by  Alice  whilst  the  servant  hurriedly  pre- 
pared a  meal ;  then  the  girl  took  her  place, 
and  she  went  down  to  her  husband.  They 
were  in  the  middle  of  their  meal  when  they 
heard  the  front- door  slam.    Mutimer  started  up. 

'  Who's  that  ?     Who's  gone  out  ? 

Adela  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called 
the  servant's  name  softly.  It  was  a  minute 
before  the  girl  appeared. 
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*  Who  has  just  gone  out,  Mary  ?  ' 

'  Gone  out  ?     No  one,  mum  ! ' 

'  Is  Mrs  Eodman  lying  still  ?  ' 

The  girl  went  to  see.  She  had  left  Alice 
for  a  few  moments  previously.  She  appeared 
again  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  with  a  face  of 
alarm. 

'  Mrs.  Eodman  isn't  there,  mum  ! ' 

Mutimer  flew  up  the  staircase.  Alice  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  she  had  fled  in  a  delirious  state.  Eichard 
rushed  into  the  street,  but  it  was  very  dark,  and 
rain  was  falling.  There  was  no  trace  of  the 
fugitive.  He  came  back  to  the  door,  where 
Adela  stood  ;  he  put  out  his  hand  and  held  her 
arm  as  if  she  needed  support. 

'  Give  me  my  hat !  She'll  die  in  the  street, 
in  the  rain !  I'll  go  one  way  ;  the  girl  must  go 
the  other.     My  hat ! ' 

'  I  will  go  one  way  myself,'  said  Adela 
hurriedly.  '  You  must  take  an  umbrella :  it 
pours.     Mary  !  my  waterproof ! ' 

They  ran  in  opposite  directions.  It  was  a 
quiet  by-street,  with  no  shops  to  cast  light  upon 
the  pavement.  Adela  encountered  a  constable 
before  she  had  gone  very  far,  and  begged  for 
his  assistance.  He  promised  to  be  on  the  look- 
out, but  advised  her  to  go  on  a  short  distance 
to  the  police-station  and  leave  a  description  of 
the  missing  woman.     She  did  so  ;  then,  finding 
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tlie  search  hopeless  in  tliis  quarter,  turned 
homewards.  Mutimer  was  still  absent,  but  he 
appeared  in  five  minutes,  as  unsuccessful  as  her- 
self.    She  told  him  of  her  visit  to  the  station. 

'  I  must  keep  going  about,'  he  said.  '  She 
can't  be  far  oft';  her  strength,  surely,  wouldn't 
take  her  far.' 

Adela  felt  for  him  profoundly  ;  for  once  he 
had  not  a  thought  of  himself,  his  distress  was 
absorbing.  He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
house  again,  when  she  remembered  the  meeting 
at  which  he  was  expected.     She  spoke  of  it. 

'  What  do  I  care  ? '  he  replied,  waving  his 
arm.  '  Let  tliem  think  what  they  like.  I  must 
find  Alice.' 

Adela  saw  in  a  moment  all  that  his  absence 
would  involve.  He  could  of  course  explain 
subsequently,  but  in  the  meantime  vast  harm 
would  have  been  done.  .It  was  impossible  to 
neglect  the  meeting  altogether.  She  ran  after 
him  and  stopped  him  on  the  pavement. 

'  I  will  go  to  this  meeting  for  you,'  she  said. 
^  A  cab  will  take  me  there  and  bring  me  back. 
I  will  let  them  know  what  keeps  3^ou  away.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

'  You  !  How  can  you  go  ?  Among  those 
men  ?  ' 

'  Surely  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ? 
Have  you  lost  all  your  faith  suddenly  ?  You 
cannot  go,  but  someone  must.     1  will  speak  to 
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them  so    that   they    cannot    but   beUeve   me. 
You  continue  the  search  ;  I  will  go.' 

They  stood  together  in  the  pouring  rain. 
Mutimer  caught  her  hand. 

'  I  never  knew  what  a  wife  could  be  till 
now,'  he  exclaimed  hoarsely.  '  And  I  never 
knew  you  ! ' 

'  Find  me  a  cab  and  give  the  man  the  ad- 
dress.    I  will  be  ready  in  an  instant.' 

Her  cheeks  were  on  fire ;  her  nerves 
quivered  with  excitement.  She  had  made  the 
proposal  almost  involuntarily  ;  only  his  thanks 
gave  her  some  understanding  of  what  she  was 
about  to  do.  But  she  did  not  shrink  ;  a  man's 
— better  still,  a  woman's — noblest  courage 
throbbed  in  her.  If  need  were,  she  too  could 
stand  forward  in  a  worthy  cause  and  speak  the 
truth  undauntedly. 

The  cab  was  bearing  her  away.  She  looked 
at  her  watch  in  the  moment  of  passing  a  street- 
lamp  and  just  saw  that  it  was  eight  o'clock. 
The  meeting  would  be  full  by  this ;  they  would 
already  be  drawing  ill  conclusions  from  Muti- 
mer's  absence.  Faster,  faster  I  Every  moment 
lost  increased  the  force  of  prejudice  against 
him.  She  could  scarcely  have  felt  more  zeal 
on  behalf  of  the  man  whom  her  soul  loved. 
In  the  fever  of  her  brain  she  was  conscious  of  a 
wish  that  even  now  that  love  could  be  her  hus- 
band's.    Ah  no,  no  !     But  serve  him  she  could. 
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and  loyally.  The  lights  flew  by  in  the  streets 
of  Islincfton  ;  the  driver  was  makinc^  the  utmost 
speed  he  durst.  A  check  among  thronging 
vehicles  anguished  her.  But  it  was  past,  and 
here  at  length  came  the  pause. 

A  crowd  of  perhaps  a  hundred  men  was 
gathered  about  the  ill-lighted  entrance  to  what 
had  formerly  been  a  low-class  dancing-saloon. 
Adela  saw  them  come  thronging  about  the  cab, 
heard  their  cries  of  discontent  and  of  surprise 
when  she  showed  herself. 

'  Wait  for  me ! '  she  called  to  the  driver, 
and  straightway  walked  to  the  door.  The  men 
made  way  for  her.    On  the  thresliold  she  turned. 

'  I  wish  to  see  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.    I  am  Mrs.  Mutimer.' 

There  was  a  coarse  laugh  from  some  fellows, 
but  others  cried,  '  Shut  up  !  she's  a  lady.'  One 
stepped  forward  and  announced  himself  as  a 
committee-man.  He  followed  her  into  the 
passage. 

'My  husband  cannot  come,'  she  said. 
'  Will  you  please  show  me  where  I  can  speak 
to  the  meeting  and  tell  them  the  reason  of  his 
absence  ? ' 

Much  amazed,  the  committee-man  led  her 
into  the  hall.  It  was  white-washed,  furnished 
with  plain  benches,  lit  with  a  few  gas-jets. 
There  was  scarcely  room  to  move  for  the 
crowd.     Every  man  seemed  to  be  talking  at 
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the  pitch  of  his  voice.  The  effect  was  an  angry 
roar.  Adela's  guide  with  difficulty  made  a 
passage  for  her  to  the  platform,  for  it  took 
some  time  before  the  crowd  realised  what  was 
going  on.  At  length  she  stood  in  a  place 
whence  she  could  survey  the  assembly.  On 
the  wall  behind  her  hung  a  great  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  all  who 
had  deposited  money  with  Mutimer.  Adela 
glanced  at  it  and  understood.  Instead  of  being 
agitated,  she  possessed  an  extraordinary  lucidity 
of  mind,  a  calmness  of  nerve  which  she  after- 
wards remembered  as  something  miraculous. 

The  committee-man  roared  for  silence,  then 
in  a  few  words  explained  Mrs.  Mutimer's  wish 
to  make  'a  speech.'  To  Adela's  ears  there 
seemed  something  of  malice  in  this  expression ; 
she  did  not  like,  either,  the  laugh  which  it 
elicited.  But  quiet  was  speedily  restored  by  a 
few  men  of  sturdy  lungs.  She  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  platform. 

The  scene  was  a  singular  one.  Adela  had 
thrown  off  her  waterproof  in  the  cab  ;  she  stood 
in  her  lady-like  costume  of  home,  her  hat  only 
showing  that  she  had  come  from  a  distance. 
For  years  her  cheeks  had  been  very  pale  ;  in 
this  moment  her  whole  face  was  white  as 
marble.  Her  delicate  beauty  made  strange 
contrast  with  the  faces  on  each  side  and  in 
front  of  her — faces  of  rude  intelligence,  faces  of 
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fathomless  stupidity,  faces  degraded  into  some- 
thing less  than  human.  But  all  were  listening, 
all  straining  towards  her.  There  were  a  few 
whispers  of  honest  admiration,  a  few  of  vile 
jest.     She  began  to  speak. 

'I  have  come  here  because  my  husband 
cannot  come.     It  is  most  unfortunate  that  he 
cannot,  for  he  tells  me  that  someone  has  been 
throwing  doubt  upon  his  honesty.     He  would 
be  here,  but  that   a   terrible   misfortune   has 
befallen  him.     His  sister  was  lying  ill  in  our 
house.     A  little  more  than   an  hour  ago  she 
was  by  chance  left  alone  and,  being  delirious 
— out  of  her  mind — escaped   from  the  house. 
My  husband  is  now  searching  for  her  every- 
wliere ;   she  may  be  dying  somewhere  in  the 
streets.     That  is  the  explanation  I  have  come 
to  give  you.    But  I  will  say  a  word  more.    I  do 
not  know  who  has  spoken  ill  of  my  husband  ; 
I  do  not  know  his  reasons  for  doing  so.     This, 
however,  I  know,  that  Eichard   Mutimer  has 
done  you  no  wrong,  and  that  he  is  incapable 
of  the  horrible  thin^:  of  which  he  is  accused. 
You  must  beheve  it ;   you  wrong  yourselves  if 
you  refuse  to.     To-morrow,  no  doubt,  he  will 
come  and  speak  for  himself     Till  then  I  beg 
you  to  take  the  worthy  part  and  credit  good 
rather  than  evil.' 

She  ceased,  and,  turning  to  the  committee- 
man, who  still  stood  near  her,  requested  him  to 
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guide  her  from  tlie  room.  As  she  moved  down 
from  the  platform  the  crowd  recovered  itself 
from  the  spell  of  her  voice.  The  majority 
cheered,  but  there  were  not  a  few  dissentient 
howls.  Adela  had  ears  for  nothhtg  ;  a  path 
opened  before  her,  and  she  walked  along  it 
with  bowed  head.  Her  heart  was  now  beating 
violently  ;  she  felt  that  she  must  walk  quickly 
or  perchance  her  strength  would  fail  her  before 
she  reached  the  door.  As  she  disappeared  there 
again  arose  the  mingled  uproar  of  cheers  and 
groans ;  it  came  to  her  like  the  bellow  of  a 
pursuing  monster  as  she  lied  along  the  passage. 
And  in  truth  Demos  was  on  her  track.  A  few 
kept  up  with  her  ;  the  rest  jammed  themselves 
in  the  door-way,  hustled  each  other,  fought. 
The  dozen  who  came  out  to  the  pavement 
altogether  helped  her  into  the  cab,  then  gave 
a  hearty  cheer  as  she  drove  away. 

The  voice  of  Demos,  not  malevolent  at  the 
last,  but  to  Adela  none  the  less  something  to  be 
fled  from,  something  which  excited  thoughts  of 
horrible  possibilities,  in  its  very  good-humour 
and  its  praise  of  her  a  sound  of  fear. 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 

His  search  being  vain,  Mutimer  hastened  from 
one  police-station  to  another,  leaving  descrip- 
tions of  his  sister  at  each.  When  he  came 
home  again  Adela  had  just  arrived.  She  was 
suffering  too  much  from  the  reaction  which 
followed  upon  her  excitement  to  give  him  more 
than  the  briefest  account  of  what  she  had  heard 
and  said  ;  but  Mutimer  cared  little  for  details. 
He  drew  an  easy-chair  near  to  the  fire  and 
begged  her  to  rest.  As  she  lay  back  for  a 
moment  with  closed  eyes,  he  took  her  faint 
hand  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  He  had  never 
done  so  before ;  when  she  glanced  at  him  he 
averted  his  face  in  embarrassment. 

He  would  have  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed, 
but  she  declared  that  sleep  was  impossible  ;  she 
had  much  rather  sit  up  with  him  till  news  came 
of  Alice,  as  it  surely  must  do  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  For  Mutimer  there  was  no  resting  ; 
he  circled  continually  about  the  neighbouring 
streets,  returning  to  the  house  every  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  always  to  find  Adela  in  the  same 
position.  Her  heart  would  not  fall  to  its  normal 
beat,  and  the  vision  of  those  -harsh  faces  would 
not  pass  from  her  mind. 

At  two  o'clock  they  heard  that  Alice  was 
found.  She  had  been  discovered  several  miles 
from  home,  lying  unconscious  in  the  street,  and 
was  now  in  a  hospital.  Mutimer  set  off  at  once  ; 
he  returned  with  the  report  that  she  was  between 
life  and  death.  It  was  impossible  to  remove 
her. 

Adela  slept  a  little  between  six  and  eiglit ; 
her  husband  took  even  shorter  rest.  When 
she  came  down  to  the  sitting-room,  he  was 
reading  the  morning  paper.  As  she  entered 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  rage. 

'  Look  here  !  '  he  exclaimed  to  her.  '  Eead 
that  ! ' 

He  pointed  to  an  account  of  the  Irish  Dairy 
Company  frauds,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  secretary,  known  as  Delancey,  appeared  also 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Eodman. 

They  gazed  at  each  other. 

'  Then  it  was  Eodman  wrote  that  letter ! ' 
Mutimer  cried.  '  I'll  swear  to  it.  He  did  it  to 
injure  me  at  the  last  moment.  Why  haven't 
they  got  him  yet  ?  The  police  are  useless.  But 
they've  got  Hilary,  I  see — yes,  they've  got 
Hilary.  He  was  caught  at  Dover.  Ha,  ha ! 
He  denies  everything — says  he  didn't  even  know 
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of  the  secretary's  decamping.  The  lying  scoun- 
drel! Says  he  was  going  to  Paris  on  private 
business.  But  they've  got  him  !  And  see  here 
again  :  '  The  same  Eodman  is  at  present  wanted 
by  the  police  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.'  Wanted  ! 
If  they  weren't  mcompetent  fools  they'd  have 
had  him  already.  Ten  to  one  he's  out  of 
England.' 

It  was  a  day  of  tumult  for  Mutimer.  At 
the  hospital  he  found  no  encouragement,  but  he 
could  only  leave  Alice  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctors.  From  the  hospital  he  went  to  his 
mother's  house  ;  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
let  her  know  of  anything.  But  his  main 
business  lay  in  Clerkenwell  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  End,  wherever  he  could  see  his 
fellow-agitators.  In  hot  haste  he  wrote  an 
announcement  of  a  meeting  on  Clerkenwell 
Green  for  Sunday  afternoon,  and  had  thousands 
of  copies  printed  on  slips  ;  by  evening  these 
were  scattered  throughout  his  '  parishes.'  He 
found  that  the  calumny  affecting  him  was 
already  widely  known ;  several  members  of  his 
committee  met  him  with  black  looks.  Here 
and  there  an  ironical  question  was  put  to  him 
about  his  sister's  health.  With  the  knowledge 
that  Ahce  might  be  dying  or  dead,  he  could 
scarcely  find  words  of  reply.  His  mood  changed 
from  fear  and  indignation  to  a  grim  fury ; 
within    a  few  hours   he   made  many   resolute 
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enemies  by  his  reckless  vehemence  and  vitupe- 
ration. 

The  evening  papers  brought  him  a  piece 
of  intelhgence  which  would  have  rejoiced  him 
but  for  something  with  which  it  was  coupled. 
Delancey,  alias  Eodman,  alias  Williamson,  was 
arrested  ;  he  had  been  caught  in  Hamburg. 
The  telegram  added  that  he  talked  freely  and 
had  implicated  a  number  of  persons — among 
them  a  certain  Socialist  agitator,  name  not 
given.  As  Mutimer  read  this  he  fell  for  a 
moment  into  blank  despair.  He  returned  at 
once  to  HoUoway,  all  but  resolved  to  throw  up 
the  game — to  abandon  the  effort  to  defend  him- 
self, and  wait  for  what  might  result  from  the 
judicial  investigations.  Adela  resisted  this  to 
the  uttermost.  She  understood  that  such  ap- 
pearance of  fear  would  be  fatal  to  him.  With 
a  knowledge  of  Demos  which  owed  much  to 
her  last  night's  experience,  she  urged  to  him 
that  behind  his  back  calumny  w^ould  thrive 
unchecked,  would  grow  in  a  day  to  proportions 
altogether  irresistible.  She  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing his  courage,  though  at  the  same  time  there 
revived  in  Mutimer  the  savage  spirit  which 
could  only  result  in  harm  to  himself. 

'  This  is  how  they  repay  a  man  who  works 
for  them ! '  he  cried  repeatedly.  '  The  ungrateful 
brutes !  Let  me  once  clear  myself,  and  I'll 
throw  it  up,  bid  them  find  someone  else  to  fight 
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their  battles  for  them.  It's  always  been  the 
same  :  history  shows  it.  What  have  I  got  for 
myself  out  of  it  all,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Haven't 
I  given  them  every  penny  I  had  ?  Let  them 
do  their  worst !  Let  them  bark  and  bray  till 
they  are  hoarse  ! ' 

He  would  have  kept  away  from  Clerkenwell 
that  evening,  but  even  this  Adela  would  not 
let  him  do.  She  insisted  that  he  must  be  seen 
and  heard,  that  the  force  of  innocence  would 
prevail  even  with  his  enemies.  The  couple  of 
hours  he  passed  with  her  were  spent  in  ceaseless 
encouragement  on  her  side,  in  violent  tirades 
on  his.  He  paced  the  room  like  a  caged  lion, 
at  one  moment  execrating  Eodman,  the  next 
railing  against  the  mob  to  whose  interests  he 
had  devoted  himself.  Now  and  then  his  voice 
softened,  and  he  spoke  of  Alice. 

'  The  scoundrel  set  even  her  against  me ! 
If  she  lives,  perhaps  she'll  believe  I'm  guilty ; 
how  can  my  word  stand  against  her  husband's  ? 
Why,  he  isn't  her  husband  at  all !  It's  a  good 
thing  if  she  dies — the  best  thing  that  could 
happen.  What  will  become  of  her  ?  What 
are  we  to  call  her  ?  She's  neither  married  nor 
single.  Can  we  keep  it  from  her,  do  you  think  ? 
No,  that  won't  do ;  she  must  be  free  to  marry 
an  honest  man.  You'll  try  and  make  friends 
with  her,  Adela — if  ever  you've  the  chance  ? 
She'll  have  to  live  with  us,  of  course  ;  unless 
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she'd  ratlier  live  witli  mother.  We  mustn't  tell 
her  for  a  long  time,  till  she's  strong  enough  to 
bear  it.' 

He  with  difficulty  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  and 
went  off  to  Clerkenwell.  In  the  erstwhile 
dancing- saloon  it  was  a  night  of  tempest. 
Mutimer  had  never  before  addressed  an  un- 
friendly audience.  After  the  first  few  interrup- 
tions he  lost  his  temper,  and  with  it  his  cause, 
as  far  as  these  present  hearers  were  concerned. 
When  he  left  them,  it  was  amid  the  mutterings 
of  a  storm  which  was  not  quite — only  not  quite 
— ready  to  burst  in  fury. 

'  Who  knows  you  won't  take  yer  '00k  before 
to-morrow  ? '  cried  a  voice  as  he  neared  the 
door. 

'  Wait  and  see  ! '  Mutimer  shouted  in  reply, 
with  a  sava^i^e  laudi.  '  I've  a  word  or  two  to 
say  yet  to  blackguards  like  you.' 

He  could  count  on  some  twenty  pairs  of 
fists  in  the  room,  if  it  came  to  that  point ;  but 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  unmolested. 

On  the  way  home  he  called  at  the  hospital. 
There  was  no  change  in  Alice's  condition. 

The  next  day  he  remained  at  home  till  it 
was  time  to  start  for  Clerkenwell  Green.  He 
was  all  but  worn  out,  and  there  was  nothing  of 
any  use  to  be  done  before  the  meeting  assembled. 
Adela  went  for  him  to  the  hospital  and  brought 
back  still  the  same  report.     He  ate  fairly  well 
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of  his  midday  dinner,  seeming  somewhat  cahner. 
Adela,  foreseeing  his  main  danger,  begged  him 
to  address  the  people  without  anger,  assured 
him  that  a  dignified  self-possession  would  go 
much  farther  than  any  amount  of  blustering. 
He  was  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  follow 
her  advice. 

He  purposed  walking  to  the  Green  ;  the 
exercise  would  perhaps  keep  his  nerves  in 
order.  When  it  was  time  to  start,  he  took 
Adela's  hand,  and  for  a  second  time  kissed  it. 
She  made  an  effort  over  herself  and  held  her 
lips  to  him.  The  *  good-bye  '  w^as  exchanged, 
with  a  word  of  strengthening  from  Adela ;  but 
still  he  did  not  go.  He  was  endeavouring  to 
speak. 

'  1  don't  think  I've  thanked  you  half 
enough,'  he  said  at  length,  "-  for  what  you  did 
on  Friday  night.' 

'  Yes,  more  than  enough,'  was  the  reply. 

'  You  make  little  of  it,  but  it's  a  thing  very 
few  women  would  have  done.  And  it  was 
hard  for  you,  because  you're  a  lady.' 

'  No  less  a  woman,'  murmured  Adela,  her 
head  bowed. 

'  And  a  good  woman — I  believe  with  all 
my  heart.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me — for  things  I  once  said  to  you.  I  was  a 
brute.  Perhaps  if  I'd  been  brought  up  in  the 
same  kind  of  way  that  you  were — that's  the 
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difference  between  us,  you  see.  But  try  if  you 
can  to  forget  it.  I'll  never  think  anything  but 
good  of  you  as  long  as  I  live.' 

She  could  not  reply,  for  a  great  sob  v;^as 
choking  her.  She  pressed  his  hand  ;  the  tears 
broke  from  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away. 

It  being  Sunday  afternoon,  visitors  w^ere 
admitted  to  the  hospital  in  which  Alice  lay. 
Mutimer  had  allowed  himself  time  to  pass  five 
minutes  by  his  sister's  bedside  on  the  way  to 
Clerkenwell.  Alice  was  still  unconscious  ;  she 
lay  motionless,  but  her  lips  muttered  unintel- 
ligible w^ords.  He  bent  over  her  and  spoke, 
but  she  did  not  regard  him.  It  was  perhaps 
the  keenest  pain  Mutimer  had  ever  know^i  to 
look  into  those  eyes  and  meet  no  answering 
intelligence.  By  close  listening  he  believed  he 
heard  her  utter  the  name  of  her  husband.  It 
was  useless  to  stay ;  he  kissed  her  and  left  the 
ward. 

On  his  arrival  at  Clerkenwell  Green — a 
large  triangular  space  wdiich  merits  the  name 
of  Green  as  much  as  the  Strand — he  found  a 
considerable  gathering  already  assembled  about 
the  cart  from  which  he  was  to  speak.  The 
inner  circle  consisted  of  his  friends — some  fifty 
who  remained  staunch  in  their  faith.  Prominent 
among  them  was  the  man  Eedgrave,  he  who 
had  presented  the  address  when  Mutimer  took 
leave  of  his  New  Wanley  workpeople.    He  had 
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come  to  London  at  tlie  same  time  as  his  leader, 
and  had  done  much  to  recommend  Mutimer's 
scheme  in  the  East  End.  His  muscular  height 
made  those  about  him  look  puny.  He  was  red 
in  the  face  with  the  excitement  of  abusing 
Mutimer's  enemies,  and  looked  as  if  nothing 
would  please  him  better  than  to  second  words 
with  arguments  more  cogent.  He  and  those 
about  him  hailed  the  agitator's  appearance 
with  three  ringing  cheers.  A  little  later  came 
a  supporter  whom  Eichard  had  not  expected 
to  see — Mr.  Westlake.  Only  this  morning  in- 
telligence of  what  was  going  on  had  reached 
his  ears.  At  once  he  had  scouted  the  accusa- 
tions as  incredible ;  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
present  himself  on  Mutimer's  side.  Outside 
this  small  cluster  was  an  indefinable  mob,  a 
portion  of  it  bitterly  hostile,  a  part  indifferent ; 
among  the  latter  a  large  element  of  mere 
drifting  blackguardism,  the  raff  of  a  city, 
anticipating  with  pleasure  an  uproar  which 
would  give  them  unwonted  opportunities  of 
violence  and  pillage.  These  gentlemen  would 
with  equal  zeal  declare  for  Mutimer  or  his 
opponents,  as  the  fortune  of  the  day  directed 
them. 

The  core  of  the  hostile  party  consisted  of 
those  who  followed  the  banner  of  Comrade 
Eoodhouse,  the  ralhers  to  the  Tocsin.  For 
them  it  was  a  great  occasion.     The  previous , 
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evening  had  seen  a  clamorous  assembly  in  the 
room  behind  the  Hoxton  coffee-shop.  Comrade 
Eoodhouse  professed  to  have  full  details  of  the 
scandal  which  had  just  come  to  light.  Accord- 
ins  to  him,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Mutimer  had  known  from  the  first  the  character 
of  the  bogus  Company,  and  had  wittingly  used 
the  money  of  the  East-Enders  to  aid  in  floating 
a  concern  which  would  benefit  himself  and 
a  few  others.  Eoodhouse  disclosed  the  iden- 
tity of  Mr.  Eobert  Delancey,  and  explained 
the  relations  existing  between  Eodman  and 
Mutimer,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  lawsuit  had 
of  late  turned  their  friendship  to  mutual  ani- 
mosity. It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed 
for  paying  back  the  hard  things  Mutimer  had 
constantly  said  of  the  Tocsin  party.  Comrade 
Eoodhouse  was  busy  in  the  crowd,  sowing 
calumnies  and  fermenting  wrath.  In  the  crowd 
were  our  old  acquaintances  Messrs.  Cowes  and 
CuUen,  each  haranguing  as  many  as  could  be 
got  to  form  a  circle  and  listen,  indulging  them- 
selves in  measureless  vituperation,  crying  shame 
on  traitors  to  the  noble  cause.  Here,  too,  was 
Daniel  Dabbs,  mainly  interested  in  the  occasion 
as  an  admirable  provocative  of  thirst.  He  was 
much  disposed  to  believe  Mutimer  guilty,  but 
understood  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  to 
openly  take  part  with  either  side.  He  stood 
well  on  the  limits  of  the  throng ;  it  was  not 
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impossible  that  the  debate  might  end  in  the 
cracking  of  crowns,  in  which  case  Mr.  Dabbs, 
as  a  respectable  Hcensed  victualler  Avhose 
weekly  profits  had  long  since  made  him  smile 
at  the  follies  of  his  youth,  would  certainly 
incm^  no  needless  risk  to  his  own  valuable 
scalp. 

The  throng  thickened;  it  was  impossible 
that  the  speakers  should  be  audible  to  the 
whole  assembly.  Hastily  it  was  decided  to 
arrange  two  centres.  Whilst  Mutimer  was 
speaking  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Green,  Eed- 
grave  would  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  opposite 
part,  and  make  it  understood  that  Mutimer 
would  repeat  his  address  there  as  soon  as  he 
had  satisfied  the  hearers  below.  The  meeting 
was  announced  for  three  o'clock,  but  it  Avas  half 
an  hour  later  before  Mutimer  stood  up  on  the 
cart  and  extended  his  hand  in  appeal  for  silence. 
It  at  first  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  succeed  in 
making  his  voice  heard  at  all.  A  cluster  of 
Eoodhouse's  followers,  under  the  pretence  of 
demanding  quiet,  made  incessant  tumult.  But 
ultimately  the  majoritj^  those  who  w^ere  merely 
curious,  and  such  of  the  angry  East-Enders  as 
really  wanted  to  hear  v^hat  Mutimer  had  to 
say  for  himself,  imposed  silence.  Eichard  began 
his  speech. 

He  had  kept  Adela's  warning  in  mind,  and 
determined  to  be  calmly  dignified  in  his  refutal 
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of  the  charges  brought  against  hini.  For  five 
mmutes  he  hupressecl  his  hearers.  He  had 
never  spoken  better.  In  the  beginning  he 
briefly  referred  to  the  facts  of  liis  hfe,  spoke  of 
the  use  lie  had  made  of  wealth  when  he  pos- 
sessed it,  demanded  if  it  was  likely  that  lie  should 
join  with  swindlers  to  rob  the  very  class  to  which 
he  himself  was  proud  to  belong,  and  for  which 
he  had  toiled  unceasingly.  He  spoke  of  Eod- 
man,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  known 
of  this  man's  connection  with  the  Company — a 
man  who  was  his  worst  enemy.  He  it  was,, 
this  Eodman,  who  doubtless  had  written  the 
letter  w^hich  first  directed  suspicion  in  the 
wrong  quarter ;  it  was  an  act  such  as  Eodman 
would  be  capable  of,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
his  enmity.  And  how  had  that  enmity  arisen  ?' 
He  told  the  story  of  the  lawsuit ;  showed  how^. 
in  that  matter,  he  had  stood  up  for  common? 
honesty,  though  at  the  time  Eodman  was  his 
friend.  Then  he  passed  to  the  subject  of  his 
stewardship.  Why  had  he  put  that  trust 
money  into  a  concern  without  sufficient  inves- 
tigation? He  could  make  but  one  straight- 
forward answer :  he  had  believed  that  the 
Company  was  sound,  and  he  bought  shares 
because  the  dividends  promised  to  be  large, 
and  it  was  his  first  desire  to  do  the  very  best 
he  could  for  those  who  had  laid  their  hard- 
earned  savino;s  in  his  hands. 
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For  some  minutes  he  had  had  mcreasing  dif- 
ficulty  in  holding  his  voice  above  the  noise  of  in- 
terruptions, hostile  or  friendly.  It  now  became 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed.  A  man  who  was 
lifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  two  others  began 
to  make  a  counter-speech,  roaring  so  that  those 
around  could  not  but  attend  to  him.  He  declared 
himself  one  of  those  whom  Mutimer  had  robbed ; 
all  his  savings  for  seven  months  were  gone  ;  he 
was  now  out  of  work,  and  his  family  would  soon 
be  starving.  Kichard's  blood  boiled  as  he  heard 
these  words. 

'  You  lie  ! '  he  bellowed  in  return,  '  I  know 
you.  You  are  the  fellow  who  said  last  night 
that  I  should  run  away,  and  never  come  at  all 
to  this  meeting.  I  called  you  a  blackguard 
then,  and  I  call  you  a  liar  now.  You  have 
put  in  my  hand  six  threepences,  and  no  more. 
The  money  you  might  have  saved  you  constantly 
got  drunk  upon.  Your  money  is  waiting  for 
you  :  you  have  only  to  come  and  apply  for  it. 
And  I  say  the  same  to  all  the  rest.  I  am  ready 
to  pay  all  the  money  back,  and  pay  it  too  Avith 
interest.' 

'  Of  course  you  are  ! '  vociferated  the  other. 
'  You  can't  steal  it,  so  you  offer  to  give  it  back. 
We  know  that  game.' 

It  was  the  commencement  of  utter  confusion. 
A  hundred  voices  were  trying  to  make  them- 
selves heard.      The  great  crowd   swayed  this 
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way  and  that.  Mutimer  looked  on  a  tempest 
of  savage  faces — a  sight  which  might  have 
daunted  any  man  in  his  position.  Fists  were 
shaken  at  him.  curses  were  roared  at  him  from 
every  direction.  It  was  clear  that  the  feehng 
of  the  mob  was  hopelessly  against  him  ;  his 
explanations  were  ridiculed.  A  second  mau 
was  reared  on  others'  shoulders  ;  but  instead  of 
speaking  from  the  place  where  he  was,  he 
demanded  to  be  borne  forward  and  helped  to  a 
standing  on  the  cart.  This  was  effected  after  a 
brief  struggle  with  Mutimer's  supporters.  Then 
all  at  once  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  hubbub 
that  the  new  speaker  might  be  heard. 

'  Look  at  this  man  ! '  he  cried,  pointing  at 
Mutimer,  who  had  drawn  as  far  aside  as  the 
cart  would  let  him.  '  He's  been  a-tellin'  you 
what  he  did  when  somebody  died  an'  left  him  a 
fortune.  There's  just  one  thing  he's  forgot,  an' 
shall  I  tell  you  what  that  is  ?  When  he  was  a 
workin'  man  like  ourselves,  mates,  he  was  a- 
going  to  marry  a  pore  girl,  a  workin'  girl. 
When  he  gets  his  money,  what  does  he  do? 
Why,  he  pitches  her  over,  if  you  please,  an' 
marries  a  fine  lady,  as  took  him  because  he  was 
rich — that's  the  way  ladies  always  chooses 
their  husbands,  y 'understand.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  terrific  yell,  but  by 
dint  of  vigorous  pantomime  secured  a  hearing 
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'  But  wait  a  bit,  maties  ;  I  haven't  done  yet. 
He  pitches  over  the  pore  girl,  but  he  does  worse 
afterwards.  He  sets  a  tale  a-goin'  as  she'd 
disgraced  herself,  as  she  wasn't  fit  to  be  a  honest 
man's  wife.  An'  it  was  all  a  damned  lie,  as  lots 
of  us  knows.  Now  what  d'ye  think  o'  that ! 
This  is  a  friend  o'  the  People,  this  is  I  This  is 
the  man  as  'as  your  interests  at  art,  mates  !  If 
he'll  do  a  thing  like  that,  won't  he  rob  you  of 
your  savin's  ?  ' 

As  soon  as  he  knew  what  the  man  was 
about  to  speak  of,  Mutimer  felt  the  blood  rush 
back  upon  his  heart.  It  was  as  when  a  criminal 
hears  delivered  against  htm  a  damning  item  of 
evidence.  He  knew  that  he  was  pale,  that  every 
feature  declared  his  consciousness  of  guilt.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  face  the  mob  and  smile  con- 
temptuously. His  eyes  fell ;  he  stood  without 
the  power  of  speech. 

The  yell  was  repeated,  and  prolonged, 
owing  to  another  cause  than  the  accusation  just 
heard.  When  the  accuser  was  borne  forwards 
to  the  cart,  a  rumour  spread  among  those  more 
remote  that  an  attack  was  being  made  on 
Mutimer  and  his  friends.  The  rumour  reached 
that  part  of  the  Green  where  Eed  grave  was 
then  haranguing.  At  once  the  listeners  faced 
about  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  conflict. 
Iiedgrave  himself  leaped  down,  and  called  upon 
all  supporters  of  Mutimer  to  follow  him.     It 
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was  the  crash  between  two  crowds  which  led 
to  the  prolonging  of  the  yell. 

The  meeting  was  over,  the  riot  had  begun. 

Picture  them,  the  indignant  champions  of 
honesty,  the  avengers  of  virtue  defamed ! 
Demos  was  roused,  was  tired  of  listening  to 
mere  articulate  speech  ;  it  was  time  for  a  good 
wild-beast  roar,  for  a  taste  of  bloodshed. 
Scarcely  a  face  in  all  the  mob  but  distorted 
itself  to  express  as  much  savagery  as  can  be 
got  out  of  the  human  countenance.  Mu timer, 
seeing  what  had  come,  sprang  down  from  the 
cart.  He  was  at  once  carried  yards  away  in 
an  irresistible  rush.  Impossible  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  endeavour  to  hold  their  ground  : 
they  were  too  vastly  outnumbered  ;  the  most 
they  could  do  Avas  to  hold  together  and  use 
every  opportunity  of  retreat,  standing  in  the 
meanwhile  on  the  defensive.  There  was  no 
adequate  body  of  police  on  the  Green  ;  the  riot 
would  take  its  course  unimpeded  by  the  hired 
servants  of  the  capitalist  State.  Eedgrave  little 
by  little  fought  his  way  to  within  sight  of 
Mutimer ;  he  brought  with  him  a  small  but 
determined  continsfent.  On  all  sides  was  the 
thud  of  blows,  the  indignant  shouting  of  the 
few  who  desired  to  preserve  order  mingled  with 
the  clamour  of  those  who  combated.  Demos 
was  having  his  way ;  civilisation  was  blotted 
out,  and  club  law  proclaimed. 
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Mutimer  lost  his  hat  in  jumping  from  the 
cart ;  in  five  minutes  his  waistcoat  and  shirt 
were  rent  open,  whether  by  friends  in  guarding 
him,  or  by  foes  in  assailing,  it  was  impossible  to 
say.  But  his  bodyguard  held  together  with 
wonderful  firmness,  only  now  and  then  an 
enemy  got  near  enough  to  dash  a  fist  in  his  face. 
If  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mob  he  was 
done  for ;  Mutimer  knew  that,  and  was  ready 
to  fight  for  his  life.  But  the  direction  taken 
by  the  main  current  of  the  crowd  favoured  him. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  he  was  swept  away 
from  the  Green,  and  into  a  street.  There  were 
now  fewer  foes  about  him  ;  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  together  with  Eedgrave  burst  away. 
There  w^as  no  shame  in  taking  to  flight  where 
the  odds  against  him  were  so  overwhelming. 
But  pursuers  were  close  behind  him  ;  their  cry 
gave  a  lead  to  the  chase.  He  looked  for  some 
by-way  as  he  rushed  along  the  pavement.  But 
an  unexpected  refuge  offered  itself.  He  was 
passing  a  little  group  of  women,  when  a  voice 
from  among  them  cried  loudly — '  In  here  !  In 
here  !  '  He  saw  that  a  house-door  was  open, 
saw  a  hand  beckon  wildly,  and  at  once  sprang 
for  the  retreat.  A  woman  entered  immediately 
behind  him  and  slammed  the  door,  but  he  did 
not  see  that  a  stick  which  the  foremost  of  his 
pursuers  had  flung  at  him  came  with  a  terrible 
blow  full  upon  his  preserver's  face. 
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For  a  moment  he  could  only  lean  against 
the  wall  of  the  passage,  recovering  his  breath. 
Where  he  stood  it  was  almost  dark,  for  the 
evenino'  was  drawing;  in.  The  woman  who  had 
rescued  him  was  standing  near,  but  lie  could 
not  distinguish  her  face.  He  heard  the  mob 
assembling  in  the  narrow  street,  their  shouts, 
their  trampling,  and  speedily  there  began  a 
great  noise  at  the  door.  A  beating  with  sticks 
and  fists,  a  thundering  at  the  knocker. 

'Are  you  the  landlady?'  Mutimer  asked, 
turning  to  his  silent  companion. 

'  No,'  was  the  reply.  '  She  is  outside,  I 
must  put  up  the  chain.  They  might  get  her 
latchkey  from  her.' 

At  the  first  S3dlable  he  started  ;  the  voice 
was  so  familiar  to  him.  The  words  were 
spoken  with  an  entire  absence  of  womanish 
consternation ;  the  voice  trembled  a  little,  but 
for  all  that  there  was  calm  courage  in  its  sound. 
When  she  had  made  the  door  secure  and 
turned  again  towards  him,  he  looked  into  her 
face  as  closely  as  he  could. 

'  Is  it  Emma  ?  ' 

'Yes.' 

Both  were  silent.,  Mutimer  forgot  all 
about  his  danger :  that  at  this  moment  he 
should  meet  Emma  Vine,  that  it  should  be  she 
who  saved  him,  impressed  him  with  awe  which 
was  stronger  than  all  the  multitude  of  sensa- 
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tions  just  now  battling  within  him.  For  it  was 
her  name  that  had  roused  the  rabble  finally 
against  him.  For  his  wrong  to  her  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  suffered  justly ;  yet  her 
hand  it  was  that  barred  the  door  against  his 
brutal  pursuers.  A  sudden  weakness  shook 
his  limbs ;  he  had  again  to  lean  upon  the  wall 
for  support,  and,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he 
did,  he  sobbed  three  or  four  times. 

'  Are  you  hurt  ?  '  Emma  asked. 

'  No,  I'm  not  hurt,  no.' 

Two  children  had  come  down  the  stairs, 
and  were  clinging  to  Emma,  crying  with  fright. 
For  the  noise  at  the  door  was  growing  terrific. 

'Who  is  there  in  the  house?'  Mutimer 
asked. 

'  No  one,  I  think.  The  landlady  and  two 
other  women  who  live  here  are  outside.  My 
sister  is  away  somewhere.' 

'  Can  I  get  off  by  the  back  ?  ' 

'No.  There's  a  little  yard,  but  the  Avails 
are  far  too  high.' 

'  They'll  break  the  door  through.  If  they 
do,  the  devils  are  as  likely  to  kill  you  as  me. 
I  must  go  upstairs  to  a  window  and  speak  to 
them.  I  may  do  something  yet.  Sooner  than 
put  you  in  danger  I'll  go  out  and  let  them  do 
their  worst.  Listen  to  them !  That's  the 
People,  that  is !  I  deserve  killing,  fool  that  I 
am,  if  only  for  the  lying  good  I've  said  of  them. 
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Let   me   go  up   into    your  room,  if  it  has   a 
window  in  the  front.' 

He  led  up  the  stairs,  and  Emma  showed 
him  the  door  of  her  room — the  same  in  which 
she  had  received  the  visit  of  Daniel  Dabbs. 
He  looked  about  it,  saw  the  poverty  of  it. 
Then  he  looked  at  Emma. 

'  Good  God  !     Who  has  hit  you  ?  ' 

There  Avas  a  great  cut  on  her  cheek,  the 
blood  was  running  down  upon  her  dress. 

'  Somebody  threw  a  stick,'  she  answered, 
trying  to  smile.  ^I  don't  feel  it;  I'll  tie  a 
handkerchief  on  it.' 

Again  a  fit  of  sobbing  seized  him  ;  he  felt 
as  weak  as  a  child. 

'  The  cowardly  roughs !  Give  me  the 
handkerchief — I'll  tie  it.     Emma  ! ' 

'Think  of  your  own  safety,'  she  replied 
hurriedly.  •  I  tell  you  I  don't  feel  any  pain.  Do 
you  think  you  can  get  them  to  listen  to  you  ?  ' 

'  I'll  try.  There's  nothing  else  for  it.  You 
stand  at  the  back  of  the  room  ;  they  may  throw 
something  at  me.' 

'Oh,  then,  don't  open  the  window!  They 
can't  break  the  door.     Some  help  will  come.' 

'  They  will  break  the  door  !  You'd  be  as 
safe  among  wild  beasts  as  among  those  fellows 
if  they  get  into  the  house.' 

He  threw  up  the  sash,  though  Emma  would 
not  go  from  his  side.     In  the  street  below  was 
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a  multitude  which  made  but  one  raveninof 
monster ;  all  its  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
upper  storeys  of  this  house.  Mutimer  looked 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  In  the  latter 
quarter  he  saw  the  signs  of  a  struggle.  Strain- 
ing his  eyes  through  the  dusk,  he  perceived  a 
mounted  police-officer  forcing  his  way  through 
the  throng  ;  on  either  side  were  visible  the 
hehiiets  of  constables.  He  drew  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  for  the  efforts  of  the  mob  against  the 
house  door  could  scarcely  succeed  unless  they 
used  more  formidable  weapons  for  assault,  and 
that  w^ould  now  be  all  but  impossible. 

He  drew  his  head  back  into  the  room  and 
looked  at  Emma  with  a  laugh  of  satisfaction. 

'  The  police  are  making  way !  There's 
nothing  to  fear  now.' 

'  Come  away  from  the  window,  then,' 
Emma  urged.     '  It  is  useless  to  show  yourself.' 

'  Let  them  see  me,  the  blackguards  !  They're 
so  tight  packed  they  haven't  a  hand  among 
them  to  aim  anything.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  again  leaned  forward  from 
the  window-sill,  and  stretched  his  arms  towards 
the  approaching  rescuers.  That  same  instant 
a  heavy  fragment  of  stone,  hurled  with  deadly 
force  and  precision,  struck  him  upon  the 
temple.  The  violence  of  the  blow  flung  him 
back  into  the  room  ;  he  dropped  to  his  knees, 
threw  out  a  hand  as  if  to  save   himself,  then 
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sank  face  foremost  upon  the  floor.  Not  a  sound 
had  escaped  his  Hps. 

Emma,  with  a  low  cry  of  horror,  bent  to 
him  and  put  her  arm  about  his  body.  Eaising 
his  head,  she  saAV  that,  though  his  eyes  were 
staring,  they  had  no  power  of  sight ;  on  his  lips 
were  flecks  of  blood.  She  laid  her  cheeks  to 
his  lips,  but  could  discern  no  breath  ;  she  tore 
apart  the  clothing  from  his  breast,  but  her  hand 
could  not  find  his  heart.  Then  she  rushed  for 
a  pillow,  placed  it  beneath  his  head,  and  began 
to  bathe  his  face.  Not  all  the  great  love  which 
leaped  like  flame  in  her  bosom  could  call  the 
dead  to  life. 

The  yells  which  had  greeted  Mutimer's 
appearance  at  the  window  were  followed  by  a 
steady  roar,  mingled  with  scornful  laughter  at 
his  speedy  retreat ;  only  a  few  saw  or  suspected 
that  he  had  been  gravely  hit  by  the  missile. 
Then  the  tumult  began  to  change  its  character ; 
attention  was  drawn  from  the  house  to  the 
advancing  pohce,  behind  whom  came  a  band 
of  Mutimer's  adherents,  led  by  Eedgrave.  The 
latter  were  cheering ;  the  hostile  rabble  met 
their  cheers  with  defiant  challenges.  The  police 
had  now  almost  more  than  they  could  do  to 
prevent  a  furious  collision  between  the  two 
bodies;  but  their  numbers  kept  increasing,  as 
detachments  arrived  one  after  another,  and  at 
length   the   house   itself  was   firmly   guarded, 
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whilst  the  rioters  on  both  sides  were  being  put 
to  flight.  It  was  not  a  long  street ;  the  police 
cleared  it  completely  and  allowed  no  one  to 
enter  at  either  end. 

It  was  all  but  dark  when  at  length  the  door 
of  Emma's  room  was  opened  and  six  or  seven 
women  appeared,  searching  for  Mutimer.  The 
landlady  was  foremost :  she  carried  a  lamp.  It 
showed  the  dead  man  at  full  length  on  the 
floor,  and  Emma  kneeling  beside  him,  holding 
his  hand.  Near  her  were  the  two  children, 
crying  miserably.  Emma  appeared  to  have 
lost  her  voice  ;  when  the  light  flashed  upon  her 
eyes  she  covered  them  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  pointed  downwards.  The  women  broke 
into  cries  of  fright  and  lamentation.  They 
clustered  around  the  prostrate  form,  examined  it, 
demanded  explanations.  One  at  length  sped 
down  to  the  street  and  shortly  returned  with 
two  policemen.  A  messenger  was  despatched 
for  a  doctor. 

Emma  did  not  move  ;  she  was  not  weeping, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  any  words  addressed 
to  her.  The  room  was  thronged  with  curious 
neighbours,  there  was  a  hubbub  of  talk.  When 
at  length  the  medical  man  arrived,  he  cleared 
the  chamber  of  all  except  Emma.  After  a 
brief  examination  of  the  body  he  said  to  her  : 

'  You  are  his  wife  .^  ' 

She,  still  kneeling,  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  pained  astonishment. 
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'  His  wife  ?     Oh  no  !     I  am  a  stranger/ 

The  doctor  showed  surprise. 

'  He  was  killed  in  your  presence  ?  ' 

'  He  is  dead — really  dead?'  she  asked  under 
her  breath.  And,  as  she  spoke,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  He  must  have  been  killed  instantaneously. 
Did  the  stone  fall  in  the  room?  Was  it  a 
stone  ?  ' 

No  one  had  searched  for  the  missile.  The 
doctor  discovered  it  not  far  away.  Whilst  he 
was  weighing  it  in  his  hand  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Westlake  who  entered. 
He  came  and  looked  at  the  dead  man,  then,  in- 
troducing himself,  spoke  a  few  words  with  the 
doctor.  Assured  that  there  was  no  shadow  of 
hope,  he  withdrew,  having  looked  closely  at 
Emma,  who  now  stood  a  little  apart,  her  hands 
held  together  before  her. 

The  doctor  departed  a  few  moments  later. 
He  had  examined  the  wound  on  the  girl's  face, 
and  found  that  it  was  not  serious.  As  he  was 
going,  Emma  said  to  him : 

'Will  you  tell  them  to  keep  away — all  the 
people  in  the  house  ? ' 

'  This  is  3^our  own  room  ? ' 

'  I  live  here  with  my  sister.' 

'  I  will  ask  them  to  respect  your  wish.  The 
body  must  stay  here  for  the  present,  though.' 

'  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  know.' 
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'  Is  your  sister  at  home  ? ' 

'  She  will  be  soon.  Please  tell  them  not  to 
come  here.' 

She  was  alone  again  with  the  dead.  It  cost 
her  great  efforts  of  mind  to  convince  herself 
that  Mutimer  really  had  breathed  his  last ;  it 
seemed  to  her  but  a  moment  since  she  heard 
him  speak,  heard  him  laugh ;  was  not  a  trace 
of  the  laugh  even  now  discernible  on  his  coun- 
tenance ?  How  was  it  possible  for  life  to  vanish 
in  this  way.P  She  constantly  touched  him, 
spoke  to  him.  It  was  incredible  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  hear  her. 

Her  love  for  him  was  immeasurable.  Bitter- 
ness she  had  long  since  overcome,  and  she  had 
thought  that  love,  too,  was  gone  with  it.  She 
had  deceived  herself.  Her  heart,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  had  even  known  a  kind  of 
hope — how  else  could  she  have  borne  the  life 
which  fate  laid  upon  her? — the  hope  that  is  one 
with  love,  that  asks  nothing  of  the  reason,  nor 
yields  to  reason's  contumely?  He  had  been 
smitten  dead  at  the  moment  that  she  loved  him 
dearest. 

Her  sister  Kate  came  in.  She  had  been 
spending  the  day  with  friends  in  another  part 
of  London.  When  just  within  the  door  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  body  nervously. 

'  Emma ! '  she  said.  '  Why  don't  you  come 
downstairs  ?     Mrs.  Lake'll  let  us  have  her  back 
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room,  and   tea's  waiting  for  you.     I  wonder 
how  you  can  stay  here/ 

*  I  can't  come.  I  want  to  be  alone,  Kate. 
Tell  them  not  to  come  up.' 

'  But  you  can't  stay  here  all  night,  child ! ' 

'  I  can't  talk.  I  wan't  to  be  alone.  Per- 
haps I'll  come  down  before  long.' 

Kate  withdrew  and  went  to  gossip  with  the 
people  who  were  incessantly  coming  and  going 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  The  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  front  door,  the  sound  of 
voices,  the  hurrying  feet  upon  the  staircase, 
were  audible  enough  to  Emma.  She  heard,  too, 
the  crowds  that  kept  passing  along  the  street, 
their  shouts,  their  laughter,  the  voices  of  the 
policemen  bidding  them  move  on.  It  was 
all  a  nightmare,  from  which  she  strove  to 
awake. 

At  length  she  was  able  to  weep.  Gazing 
constantly  at  the  dead  face,  she  linked  it  at 
last  with  some  far-off  memory  of  tenderness, 
and  that  brought  her  tears.  She  held  the  cold 
hand  against  her  heart  and  eased  herself  with 
passionate  sobbing,  with  low  wails,  with  loving 
utterance  of  his  name.  Thus  it  happened  that 
she  did  not  hear  when  someone  knocked 
lightly  at  the  door  and  entered.  A  shadow 
across  the  still  features  told  her  of  another's 
presence.  Starting  back,  she  saw  a  lady  from 
whose  pale,  beautiful  face  a  veil  had  just  been 
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raised.     The  stranger,  who  was  regarding  her 
with  tenderly  compassionate  eyes,  said  : 

'  I  am  Mrs.  Mutimer.' 

Emma  rose  to  her  feet  and  drew  a  little 
apart.     Her  face  fell. 

'  They  told  me  downstairs,'  Adela  pursued, 
'  that  I  should  find  Miss  Vine  in  the  room.  Is 
your  name  Emma  Vine  ?  ' 

Emma  asked  herself  whether  this  lady,  his 
wife,  could  know  anything  of  her  story.  It 
seemed  so,  from  the  tone  of  the  question.  She 
only  replied  : 

'  Yes,  it  is.' 

Then  she  again  ventured  to  look  up  at  the 
woman  whose  beauty  had  made  her  life  barren. 
There  were  no  signs  of  tears  on  Adela's  face ; 
to  Emma  she  seemed  cold,  though  so  grave 
and  gentle.  Adela  gazed  for  a  while  at  the 
dead  man.  She,  too,  felt  as  though  it  were  all 
a  dream.  The  spectacle  of  Emma's  passionate 
grief  had  kept  her  emotion  within  her  heart, 
perhaps  had  weakened  it. 

*  You  have  yourself  been  hurt,'  she  said, 
turning  again  to  the  other. 

Emma  only  shook  her  head.  She  sujQfered 
terribly  from  Adela's  presence. 

'  I  will  go,'  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

'  This  is  your  room,  I  think  ?  ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  May  I  stay  here  ?  ' 
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'  Of  course — you  must/ 

Emma  was  moving  towards  the  door. 

'  You  wish  to  go  ?  '  Adela  said,  uttering  the 
words  invohmtarily. 

*  Yes,  I  must/ 

Adela,  left  alone,  stood  gazing  at  the  dead 
face.  She  did  not  kneel  by  her  husband,  as 
Emma  had  done,  but  a  terrible  anguish  came 
upon  her  as  she  gazed  ;  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  Her  feeling  was  more  of  horror  at 
the  crime  that  had  been  committed  than  of 
individual  grief.  Yet  grief  she  knew.  The 
last  words  her  husband  had  spoken  to  her 
were  good  and  worthy ;  in  her  memory  they 
overcame  all  else.  That  parting  when  he  left 
home  had  seemed  to  her  like  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  for  him.  Could  not  his  faults  be 
atoned  for  otherwise  than  by  this  ghastly  end  ? 
She  had  no  need  to  direct  her  thoughts  to  the 
good  that  was  in  him.  Even  as  she  had  taken 
his  part  against  his  traducers,  so  she  now  was 
stirred  in  spirit  against  his  murderers.  She 
felt  a  solemn  gladness  in  remembering  that  she 
had  stood  before  that  meeting  in  the  Clerken- 
well  room  and  served  him  as  far  as  it  was  in  a 
woman's  power  to  do.  All  her  long  sufferings 
were  forgotten  ;  this  supreme  calamity  of  death 
outweighed  them  all.  His  enemies  had  mur- 
dered him  ;  would  they  not  continue  to  assail 
his    name  ?     She    resolved   that   his   memory 
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should  be  her  care.  That  had  nothing  to  do 
v^ith  love  ;  simple  justice  demanded  it.  Justice 
and  gratitude  for  the  last  words  he  had  spoken 
to  her. 

She  had  as  yet  scarcely  noticed  the  room  in 
which  she  was.  At  length  she  surveyed  it ; 
its  poverty  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  There 
had  been  a  fire,  but  the  last  spark  was  dead. 
She  began  to  feel  cold. 

Soon  there  was  the  sound  of  someone  as- 
cendiDg  the  stairs,  and  Emma,  after  knocking, 
again  entered.  She  carried  a  tray  with  tea- 
things,  which  she  placed  upon  the  table.  Then, 
having  glanced  at  the  fireplace,  she  took  from 
a  cupboard  wood  and  paper  and  was  begin- 
ning to  make  a  fire  when  Adela  stopped  her, 
saying: 

'  You  must  not  do  that  for  me.  I  will 
light  the  fire  myself,  if  you  will  let  me.' 

Emma  looked  up  in  surprise. 

'  It  is  kind  of  you  to  bring  me  the  tea,' 
Adela  continued.     '  But  let  me  do  the  rest.' 

'If  you  wish  to — yes,'  the  other  replied, 
without  understanding  the  thought  which 
prompted  Adela.  She  carefully  held  herself 
from  glancing  towards  the  dead  man,  and 
moved  away. 

Adela  approached  her. 

'  Have  you  a  room  for  the  night  .^ ' 

'  Yes,  thank  you.' 
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'  Will  you — will  you  take  my  hand  before 
you  leave  me  ? ' 

She  held  it  forth  ;  Emma,  with  eyes  turned 
to  the  ground,  gave  her  own. 

^  Look  at  me,'  Adela  said,  under  her  breath. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  at  last  Emma  under- 
stood. In  that  grave,  noble  gaze  was  far  more 
than  sympathy  and  tenderness  ;  it  was  a  look 
that  besought  pardon. 

'  May  I  come  to  you  in  the  night  to  see  if 
you  need  anything  ?  '  Emma  asked. 

'  I  shall  need  nothing.  Come  only  if  you 
can't  sleep.' 

Adela  lit  the  fire  and  began  her  night's 
watching 
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CHAPTEE  Xni, 

A  DEEP  breath  of  country  air.  It  is  spring- 
time, and  the  valley  of  Wanley  is  bursting  into 
green  and  flowery  life,  peacefully  glad  as  if  the 
foot  of  Demos  had  never  come  that  way.  In- 
credible that  the  fume  of  furnaces  ever  dese- 
crated that  fleece -sown  sky  of  tender  est  blue, 
that  hammers  clanged  and  engines  roared 
where  now  the  thrush  utters  his  song  so  joy- 
ously. Hubert  Eldon  has  been  as  good  as  his 
word.  In  all  the  valley  no  trace  is  left  of 
what  was  called  New  Wanley.  Once  more  we 
can  climb  to  the  top  of  Stanbury  Hill  and 
enjoy  the  sense  of  remoteness  and  security  when 
we  see  that  dark  patch  on  the  horizon,  the 
cloud  that  hangs  over  Bel  wick. 

Hubert  and  the  vicar  of  Wanley  stood 
there  together  one  morning  in  late  April,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Eichard  Mu- 
timer.  Generally  there  was  a  strong  breeze 
on  this  point,  but  to-day  the  west  was  breath- 
ing its  gentlest,  warm  upon  the  cheek. 

^  Well,  it  has  gone,'  Hubert  said.  '  May 
will  have  free  playing-ground.' 
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'In  one  sense,'  replied  the  vicar,  'I  fear  it 
will  never  be  gone.  Its  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  people  in  Wanley  and  in  some  of  the 
farms  about  has  been  graver  than  you  imagine. 
I  find  discontent  where  it  was  formerly  un- 
known. The  typical  case  is  that  lad  of  Bolton's. 
They  wanted  him  sadly  at  home  ;  by  this  time 
he  would  have  been  helping  his  unfortunate 
father.  Instead  of  that  he's  the  revolutionary 
oracle  of  Belwick  pothouses,  and  appears  on 
an  average  once  a  fortnight  before  the  magis- 
trates for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.' 

'  Yes,  the  march  of  progress  has  been  has- 
tened a  little,  doubtless,'  said  Hubert.  '  I  have 
to  content  myself  with  the  grass  and  the  trees. 
Well,  I  have  done  all  I  could,  now  other 
people  must  enjoy  the  results.  Ah,  look! 
there  is  a  van  of  the  Edgeworths'  furniture 
coming  to  the  Manor.  They  are  happy  people ! 
Something  like  an  ideal  married  couple,  and 
with  nothino;  to  do  but  to  wander  about  the 
valley  and  enjoy  themselves. 

'I  am  rather  surprised  you  gave  them  so 
long  a  lease,'  remarked  Mr.  Wyvern. 

'  Why  not  ?  I  shall  never  live  here  again. 
As  long  as  I  had  work  to  do  it  was  all  right ; 
but  to  continue  to  live  in  that  house  was  im- 
possible. And  in  twenty  years  it  would  be  no 
less  impossible.  I  should  fall  into  a  mono- 
mania, and  one  of  a  very  loathsome  kind.' 
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Mr.  Wyvern  pondered.  They  walked  on  a 
few  paces  before  Hubert  again  spoke. 

'  There  was  a  letter  from  her  in  the  Bel- 
wick  Chronicle  yesterday  morning.  Some- 
thing on  the  placard  in  Agworth  station  caused 
me  to  buy  a  copy.  The  Tory  paper,  it  seems, 
had  a  leader  a  day  or  two  ago  on  Socialism, 
and  took  occasion  to  sneer  at  Mutimer,  not  by 
name,  but  in  an  unmistakable  way — the  old 
scandal  of  course.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  and  he  courteously  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  So  she  wrote  to  the  Chronicle.  They 
print  her  in  large  type,  and  devote  a  leader  to 
the  subject — party  capital,  of  course.' 

He  ceased  on  a  bitter  tone,  then,  before  his 
companion  could  reply,  added  violently  : 

'  It  is  hideous  to  see  her  name  in  such 
places ! ' 

'  Let  us  speak  freely  of  this,'  returned  Mr. 
Wyvern.  '  You  seem  to  me  to  be  very  unjust. 
Your  personal  feeling  makes  you  less  acute  in 
judging  than  I  should  have  expected.  Surely 
her  behaviour  is  very  admirable.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  unjust  in  that  sense.  I  have 
never  refused  to  believe  in  his  innocence 
technically.' 

'  Excuse  me,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  All  we  have  to  look  at  is  this. 
She  is  herself  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and 
therefore  makes  it  her  supreme  duty  to  defend 
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his  memory.  It  appears  to  me  that  she  acts 
altogether  nobly.  In  spite  of  all  the  evidence 
that  was  brought  on  his  side,  the  dastardly 
spirit  of  politics  has  persisted  in  making 
Mutimer  a  sort  of  historical  character,  a  type 
of  the  hypocritical  demagogue,  to  be  cited 
whenever  occasion  offers.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  attach  a  more  evil  significance  to  a  man's 
name  than  that  which  Mutimer's  bears,  and  will 
continue  to  bear,  among  certain  sections  of 
writing  and  speechifying  vermin  ?  It  is  a 
miserable  destiny.  If  every  man  who  achieves 
notoriety  paid  for  his  faults  in  this  way,  what 
sort  of  reputations  would  history  consist  of  ?  I 
won't  say  that  it  isn't  a  good  thing,  speaking 
generally,  but  in  the  individual  case  it  is 
terribly  hard.  Would  you  have  his  widow 
keep  silence  ?  That  would  be  the  easier  thing 
to  do,  be  sure  of  it — for  her,  a  thousand  times 
the  easier.  I  regard  her  as  the  one  entirely 
noble  woman  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know. 
And  if  you  thought  calmly  you  could  not  speak 
of  her  with  such  impatience.' 

Hubert  kept  silence  for  a  moment. 

'  It  is  all  true.  Of  course  it  only  means 
that  I  am  savagely  jealous.  But  I  cannot — 
upon  my  life  I  cannot — understand  her  having 
given  her  love  to  such  a  man  as  that ! ' 

Mr.  Wy  vern  seemed  to  regard  the  landscape. 
There  was  a  sad  smile  on  his  countenance. 
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'  Let  there  be  an  end  of  it/  Hubert  re- 
sumed. '  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  to 
you  about  the  letter.  Now,  we'll  talk  of  other 
things.  Well,  I  am  going  to  have  a  summer 
among  the  German  galleries ;  perhaps  I  shall 
find  peace  there.  You  have  let  your  son  know 
that  I  am  coming  ? ' 

The  vicar  nodded.  They  continued  their 
walk  along  the  top  of  the  hill.  Presently  Mr. 
Wyvern  stopped  and  faced  his  companion. 

'  Are  you  serious  in  what  you  said  just  now? 
I  mean  about  her  love  for  Mutimer  ? ' 

'  Serious  ?  Of  course  I  am.  Why  should 
you  ask  such  a  question  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  things  a  young  man  says  in  jealous 
pique  and  the  real  belief  he  entertains  when  he 
is  not  throwing  savage  words  about.  You  have 
convinced  yourself  that  she  loved  her  husband 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ?  ' 

'  The  conviction  was  forced  upon  me.  Why 
did  she  marry  him  at  all  ?  What  led  her  to 
give  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  Socialism, 
she  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  shrunk  from  that  and  all  other  isms? 
Why  should  she  make  it  a  special  entreaty  to 
me  to  pursue  her  husband's  work  ?  The  zeal 
for  his  memory  is  nothing  unanticipated ; 
it  issues  naturally  from  her  former  state  of 
mind.' 
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'  Your  vehemence,'  replied  the  vicar,  smil- 
ing, '  is  sufficient  proof  that  you  don't  think  it 
impossible  for  all  these  questions  to  be  answered 
in  another  sense.  I  can't  pretend  to  have  read 
the  facts  of  her  life  infaUibly,  but  suppose  I 
venture  a  hint  or  two,  just  to  give  you  matter 
for  thought.  Why  she  married  him  I  cannot 
wholly  explain  to  myself,  but  remember  that 
she  took  that  step  very  shortly  after  being 
brought  to  believe  that  you,  my  good  friend, 
were  utterly  unworthy  of  any  true  woman's  de- 
votion. Kemember,  too,  her  brother's  influ- 
ence, and — well,  her  mother's.  Now,  on  the 
evening  before  she  accepted  Mutimer,  she  called 
at  the  Vicarage  alone.  Unfortunately  I  was 
away — was  walking  with  you,  in  fact.  What 
she  desired  to  say  to  me  I  can  only  conjecture  ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  she  was  driven  by 
the  common  impulse  which  sends  young  girls 
to  their  pastor  when  thy  are  in  grievous  trouble 
and  without  other  friends.' 

'  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  of  that  ? ' 
cried  Hubert. 

'  Because  it  would  have  been  useless,  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  felt  I  was  in  an 
awkward  position,  not  far  from  acting  indis- 
creetly. I  did  go  to  see  her  the  next  morning, 
but  only  saw  her  mother,  and  heard  of  the 
engagement.  Adela  never  spoke  to  me  of  her 
visit.' 
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'  But  she  may  have  come  for  quite  other 
reasons.     Her  subsequent  behaviour  remains.' 

•  Certainly.  Here  again  I  may  be  altogether 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  a  woman  of 
her  character  there  was  only  one  course  open. 
Having  become  his  wife,  it  behoved  her  to  be 
loyal,  and  especially — remember  this — it  be- 
hoved her  to  put  her  position  beyond  doubt  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  in  the  eyes  of  one,  it  may 
be,  beyond  all.  Does  that  throw  no  light  on 
your  meeting  with  her  in  the  wood,  of  which 
you  make  so  much  ?  ' 

Hubert's  countenance  shone,  but  only  for 
an  instant. 

'  Ingenious,'  he  replied,  good-humouredly. 

'  Possibly  no  more,'  Mr.  Wyvern  rejoined. 
'  Take  it  as  a  fanciful  sketch  of  how  a  woman's 
life  might  be  ordered.  Such  a  life  would  not 
lack  its  dignity.' 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while. 

'  You  will  call  on  Mrs.  Westlake  as  you 
pass  through  London  ?  '  Mr.  Wyvern  next  in- 
quired. 

'  Mrs.  Westlake  ? '  the  other  repeated  ab- 
sently.    '  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  her.' 

'  Do,  by  all  means.' 

They  began  to  descend  the  hill. 

The  Walthams  no  longer  lived  in  Wanley. 
A  year  ago  the  necessities  of  Alfred  Waltham's 
affairs  had  led  to  a  change  ;  he  and  his  wife 
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and  their  two  children,  together  with  Mrs. 
Waltham  the  dowager,  removed  to  what  the 
auctioneers  call  a  commodious  residence  on  the 
outskirts  of  Belwick.  Alfred  remarked  that  it 
was  as  well  not  to  be  so  far  from  civilisation  ; 
he  pointed  out,  too,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
have  an  eye  to  civic  dignities,  if  only  a  place 
on  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  begin  with. 
Our  friend  was  not  quite  so  uncompromising 
in  his  political  and  social  opinions  as  formerly. 
His  wife  observed  that  he  ceased  to  subscribe 
to  Socialist  papers,  and  took  in  a  daily  of 
orthodox  Liberal  tendencies — that  is  to  say,  an 
organ  of  capitalism.  Letty  rejoiced  at  the 
change,  but  knew  her  husband  far  too  well  to 
make  any  remark  upon  it. 

To  their  house,  about  three  months  after 
her  husband's  death,  came  Adela.  The  inter- 
mediate time  she  had  passed  with  Stella.  All 
were  very  glad  to  have  her  at  Belwick — ^Letty, 
in  particular,  who,  though  a  matron  with  two 
bouncing  boys,  still  sat  at  Adela's  feet  and 
deemed  her  the  model  of  womanhood.  Adela 
was  not  so  sad  as  they  had  feared  to  find  her. 
She  kept  a  great  deal  to  her  own  room,  but 
was  always  engaged  in  study,  and  seemed  to 
find  peace  in  that  way.  She  was  silent  in  her 
habits,  scarcely  ever  joining  in  general  con- 
versation ;  but  when  Letty  could  steal  an  hour 
from  household  duties  and  go  to  Adela's  room 
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she  was  always  sure  of  hearing  wise  and  tender 
words  in  which  her  heart  dehghted.  Her 
pride  in  Adela  was  boundless.  On  the  day 
when  the  latter  first  attired  herself  in  modified 
mourning,  Letty,  walking  with  her  in  the 
garden,  could  not  refrain  from  saying  how 
Adela's  dress  became  her. 

'  You  are  more  beautiful  every  day,  dear,' 
she  added,  in  spite  of  a  tremor  which  almost 
checked  her  in  uttering  a  compliment  which 
her  sister  might  think  too  frivolous. 

But  Adela  blushed,  one  would  have  thought 
it  was  with  pleasure.  Sadness,  however,  fol- 
lowed, and  Letty  wondered  whether  the  beau- 
tiful face  was  destined  to  wear  its  pallor 
always. 

On  this  same  spring  morning,  when  Hubert 
Eldon  was  taking  leave  of  Wanley,  Mrs. 
Waltham  and  Letty  were  talking  of  a  visit 
Adela  was  about  to  pay  to  Stella  in  London. 
They  spoke  also  of  a  visitor  of  their  own,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  of  Adela's,  who  had  been  in 
the  house  for  a  fortnight  and  would  return  to 
London  on  the  morrow.  This  was  Alice 
Mutimer — no  longer  to  be  called  Mrs.  Eodman. 
Ahce  had  lived  with  her  mother  in  Wilton 
Square  since  her  recovery  from  the  illness 
which  for  a  long  time  had  kept  her  in  igno- 
rance of  the  double  calamity  fallen  upon  her. 
It  was  xidela  who  ^^t  length  told  her  that  she 
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had  no  luisbaiid>  and  that  her  brother  Eichard 
was  dead.  Neither  disclosure  affected  her 
gravely.  The  months  of  mental  desolation 
followed  by  physical  collapse  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  her  powers  of  suffering.  For  several 
days  she  kept  to  herself  and  cried  a  good  deal, 
but  she  exhibited  no  bitter  grief.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  she  thought  but  little  of 
the  man  who  had  so  grossly  wronged  her ;  he 
was  quite  gone  from  her  heart.  Even  when 
she  was  summoned  to  give  evidence  against 
him  in  court,  she  did  it  without  much  reluc- 
tance, yet  also  without  revengeful  feeling ;  her 
state  was  one  of  enfeebled  vitality,  she  was  like 
a  child  in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  Eodman 
went  into  penal  servitude,  but  it  did  not 
distress  her,  and  she  never  again  uttered  his 
name. 

Adela  thought  it  would  be  a  kindness  to 
invite  her  to  Belwick,  and  Alice  at  once  accepted 
the  invitation.  Yet  she  was  not  at  her  ease  in 
the  house.  She  appeared  to  have  forgiven 
Adela,  overcome  by  the  latter's  goodness,  but 
her  nature  was  not  of  the  kind  to  grow  in 
liberal  feeling.  Mrs.  Waltham  the  elder  she 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Perhaps  Letty 
best  succeeded  in  conciliating  her,  for  Letty 
was  homely  and  had  the  children  to  help  her. 

'  I  wish  I  had  a  child,'  Alice  said  one  day 
when  she  sat  alone  with  Letty,  and  assisted  in 
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nursery  duties.  But  at  once  her  cheeks 
coloured.  '  I  suppose  you're  ashamed  of  me 
for  saying  that.  I'm  not  even  a  married 
woman.' 

Letty  replied,  as  she  well  knew  how  to, 
very  gently  and  with  comfort. 

'  I  wonder  where  she  goes  to  when  she 
sets  off  by  herself,'  said  Mrs.  Waltham  this 
morning.  '  She  seems  to  object  to  walk  with 
any  of  us.' 

^  She  always  comes  back  in  better  spirits,' 
said  Letty.  '  I  think  the  change  is  doing  her 
good.' 

'But  she  won't  be  sorry  to  leave  us,  my 
dear,  I  can  see  that.  To  be  sure  it  was  like 
Adela  to  think  of  having  her  here,  but  I 
scarcely  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
visit  to  be  repeated.  She  is  not  at  home  with 
us.  And  how  can  it  be  expected  ?  It's  in 
her  blood,  of  course  ;  she  belongs  so  distinctly 
to  an  inferior  class.' 

'  I  am  so  very  sorry  for  her,'  Letty  replied. 
'  What  dreadful  things  she  has  gone  through ! ' 

'  Dreadful,  indeed,  my  dear ;  but  after  all 
such  things  don't  happen  to  ladies.  We  must 
remember  that.  It  isn't  as  if  you  or  Adela  had 
suffered  in  that  way.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  shocking  beyond  all  words.  I  can't  think 
that  persons  of  her  class  have  quite  the  same 
feelings.' 
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'  Oh,  mother ! '  Letty  protested.  And  she 
added,  less  seriously,  'You  mustn't  let  Alfred 
hear  you  say  such  a  thing  as  that.' 

'  I'm  glad  to  say,'  replied  Mrs.  Waltham, 
^  that  Alfred  has  grown  much  more  sensible  in 
his  views  of  late.' 

Adela  entered  the  room.  Letty  was  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  she  grew  more  beautiful. 
Life  had  few  joys  for  her,  save  intellectual,  but 
you  saw  on  her  countenance  the  light  of  free- 
dom. In  her  manner  there  was  an  unconscious 
dignity  which  made  her  position  in  the  house 
one  of  recognised  superiority  ;  even  her  mother 
seldom  ventured  to  chat  without  reserve  in  her 
presence.  Alfred  drew  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
tirade  if  she  but  seemed  about  to  speak.  Yet 
it  was  happiness  to  live  with  her  ;  where  she 
moved  there  breathed  an  air  of  purity  and 
sweetness. 

She  asked  if  Alice  had  returned  from  her 
walk.  Eeceiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  she 
went  out  into  the  garden. 

'Adela  looks  happy  to-day,'  said  Letty. 
*  That  article  in  the  paper  has  pleased  her  very 
much.' 

'  I  really  hope  she  won't  do  such  a  thing 
again,'  remarked  Mrs.  Waltham  with  dignified 
disapproval.  'It  seems  very  unlady-like  to 
write  letters  to  the  newspapers.' 

'  But  it  was  brave  of  her.' 
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'  To  be  sure,  we  must  not  judge  her  as  we 
should  ordinary  people.  Still,  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  is  always  right.  I  shall  never  allow 
that  she  did  right  in  paying  back  that  money 
to  those  wretches  in  London.  I  am  sure  she 
wanted  it  far  more  than  they  did.  The  blood- 
thirsty creatures ! ' 

Letty  shuddered,  but  would  not  abandon 
defence  of  Adela. 

'  Still  it  was  very  honourable  of  her,  mo- 
ther. She  understands  those  things  better  than 
we  can.' 

'Perhaps  so,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Wal- 
tham,  meaning  that  her  own  opinion  was  not 
likely  to  be  inferior  in  justice  to  that  of  any- 
one else. 

Adela  had  been  in  the  garden  for  a  few 
minutes  when  she  saw  Alice  coming  towards 
her.  The  poor  Princess  had  a  bright  look,  as 
if  some  joyful  news  had  just  come  to  her. 
Adela  met  her  with  a  friendly  smile. 

'  There  is  someone  you  used  to  know,' 
Alice  said,  speaking  with  embarrassment,  and 
pointing  towards  the  road.  '  You  remember 
Mr.  Keene?  I  met  him.  He  says  he  wrote 
that  in  the  Chronicle.  He  would  like  to  speak 
to  you  if  you'll  let  him.' 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to,'  Adela  replied,  with  a 
look  of  curiosity. 

They   walked   to    the   garden   gate.      Mr. 
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Keene  was  just  outside  ;  Alice  beckoned  to  him 
to  enter.  His  appearance  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  days  ;  he  had  grown  a  beard, 
and  in  his  eye  you  saw  the  responsible  editor. 
Altogether  he  seemed  to  have  gained  in  moral 
solidity.  None  the  less,  his  manner  of  ap- 
proaching Adela,  hat  in  hand,  awoke  reminis- 
cences of  the  footlights. 

'  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Mutimer.  I  trust  that  my  few  comments 
on  your  admirable  letter  were  of  a  nature  to 
afford  you  satisfaction.' 

'  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Keene,'  Adela 
replied.     '  You  wrote  very  kindly.' 

'I  am  amply  rewarded,'  he  said,  bowing 
low.  '  And  now  that  I  have  had  my  desire, 
permit  me  to  hasten  away.  My  duty  calls  me 
into  the  town.' 

He  again  bowed  low  to  Adela,  smiled  a 
farewell  to  Alice,  and  departed. 

The  two  walked  too-ether  in  the  ccarden. 
Adela  turned  to  her  companion. 

'  I  think  you  knew  Mr.  Keene  a  long  time 
ago  ? ' 

'  Yes,  a  long  time.  He  once  asked  me  to 
marry  him.' 

Adela  replied  only  with  a  look. 

'  And  he's  asked  me  again  this  morning,' 
Alice  pursued,  breaking  off  a  leaf  from  an  elder 
bush. 
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'And  you ?' 

'I  didn't  refuse  him  this  time/  Ahce  re- 
phed  with  confidence. 

*  I  am  very  glad,  very  glad.  He  has  been 
faithful  to  you  so  long  that  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  you  happy.' 

Alice  no  longer  concealed  her  joy.  It  was 
almost  exultation.  Natural  enough  under  the 
circumstances,  poor,  disinherited  Princess !  Once 
more  she  felt  able  to  face  people  ;  once  more 
she  would  have  a  name.  She  began  to  talk 
eagerly. 

'  Of  course  I  shall  just  go  back  to  tell 
mother,  but  we  are  going  to  be  married  in 
three  weeks.  He  has  already  decided  upon  a 
house  ;  we  went  to  see  it  this  morning.  I 
didn't  like  to  tell  you,  but  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time  a  week  ago — quite  by  chance.' 

'  I'm  afraid  your  mother  will  be  lonely,' 
Adela  said. 

'  Not  she  !  She'd  far  rather  live  alone  than 
go  anywhere  else.  And  now  I  shall  be  able  to 
send  her  money.  It  isn't  fair  for  you  to  have 
to  find  everything.' 

'  I  have  wanted  to  ask  you,'  Adela  said 
presently,  '  do  you  ever  hear  of  Harry  ?  ' 

Alice  shook  her  head. 

'  The  less  we  hear  the  better,'  she  replied. 
'He's  gone  to  the  bad,  and  there's  no  help 
for  it.' 
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It  was  true ;  unfortunate  victim  of  pro- 
sperity. 

Next  morning  Adela  and  Alice  travelled  to 
town  together.  The  former  did  not  go  to 
Wilton  Square.  On  the  occasion  of  Eichard's 
death  she  had  met  Mrs.  Mutimer,  but  the  inter- 
view had  been  an  extremely  difficult  one,  in 
spite  of  the  old  woman's  endeavour  to  be  cour- 
teous. Adela  felt  herself  to  be  an  object  of 
insuperable  prejudice.  Once  again  she  was 
bidden  sound  the  depth  of  the  gulf  which  lies 
between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated. 
The  old  woman  would  not  give  her  hand,  but 
made  an  old-fashioned  curtsey,  which  Adela 
felt  to  be  half  ironical.  In  speaking  of  her 
son  she  was  hard.  Pride  would  not  allow  her 
to  exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  the  anguish 
which  wrung  her  heart.  She  refused  to  accept 
any  share  of  the  income  which  was  continued 
to  her  son's  widow  under  the  Wanley  will. 
Alice,  however,  had  felt  no  scruple  in  taking 
the  half  which  Adela  offered  her,  and  by 
paying  her  mother  for  board  and  lodgings  she 
supplemented  the  income  derived  from  letting 
as  much  of  the  house  as  possible. 

Once  more  under  the  roof  of  her  dearest 
friend,  Adela  was  less  preoccupied  with  the 
sad  past  which  afflicted  her  mind  with  the 
stress  of  a  duty  ever  harder  to  perform.  After 
an  hour  passed  with  Stella  she  could  breathe 
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freely  the  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  love. 
Elsewhere  she  too  often  suffered  from  a  sense 
of  self-reproach  ;  between  her  and  the  book 
in  which  she  tried  to  lose  herself  there  would 
come  importunate  visions  of  woe,  of  starved 
faces,  of  fierce  eyes.  The  comfort  she  enjoyed, 
the  affection  and  respect  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  were  often  burdensome  to  her 
conscience.  In  Stella's  presence  all  that  van- 
ished ;  listening  to  Stella's  voice  she  could  lay 
firm  hold  on  the  truth  that  there  is  a  work  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  other  than  that  which 
goes  on  so  clamorously  in  lecture-halls  and  at 
street  corners,  other  than  that  which  is  silently 
performed  by  faithful  hearts  and  hands  in  dens 
of  misery  and  amid  the  horrors  of  the  lazar- 
house  ;  the  work  of  those  whose  soul  is  taken 
captive  of  loveliness,  who  pursue  the  spiritual 
ideal  apart  from  the  world's  tumult,  and,  ever 
ready  to  minister  in  gentle  offices,  know  that 
they  serve  best  when  nearest  home.  She  was 
far  from  spiritual  arrogance  ;  her  natural  mood 
was  a  profound  humility ;  she  deemed  herself 
rather  below  than  above  the  active  toilers, 
whose  sweat  was  sacred ;  but  life  had  de- 
clared that  such  toil  was  not  for  her,  and  from 
Stella  she  derived  the  support  which  enabled 
her  to  pursue  her  path  in  peace — a  path  not  one 
with  Stella's.  Before  that  high-throned  poet- 
soul  Adela  bent  in  humble  reverence.   Between 
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Stella  and  those  toilers,  however  noble  and 
devoted,  there  coidd  be  no  question  of  com- 
parison. She  was  of  those  elect  whose  part  it 
is  to  inspire  faith  and  hope,  of  those  highest 
but  for  whom  the  Avorld  would  fall  into  apathy 
or  lose  itself  among  subordinate  motives.  Stella 
never  spoke  of  herself ;  Adela  could  not  know 
whether  she  had  ever  stood  at  the  severance  of 
ways  and  made  deliberate  choice.  Probably 
not,  for  on  her  brow  was  visible  to  all  eyes 
the  seal  of  election ;  how  could  she  ever  have 
doubted  the  leading  of  that  spirit  that  used 
her  lips  for  utterance  ? 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival  in  London 
Adela  took  a  long  journey  by  herself  to  the  far 
East  End.  Going  by  omnibus  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  never  to  reach  that  street  off  Bow 
Koad  w^hich  she  had  occasion  to  visit.  But  at 
last  the  conductor  bade  her  descend,  and  ojave 
her  a  brief  direction.  The  thoroughfare  she 
sought  was  poor  but  not  squalid  ;  she  saw  with 
pleasure  that  the  house  of  which  she  had  the 
number  in  mind  was,  if  anything,  cleaner  and 
more  homelike  in  appearance  than  its  neigh- 
bours.    A  woman  replied  to  her  knock. 

She  asked  if  Miss  Vine  was  at  home. 

'  Yes,  mum  ;  she's  at  'ome.  Shall  I  tell  her, 
or  will  you  go  up  ?  ' 

'  I  will  go  up,  thank  you.  Which  room 
is  it?' 
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'  Second  floor  front  you'll  find  her.' 

Adela  ascended.  Standing  at  the  door  she 
heard  the  hum  of  a  sewing-machine.  It  made 
her  heart  sink,  so  clearly  did  it  speak  of  in- 
cessant monotonous  labour. 

She  knocked  loudly.  The  machine  did  not 
stop,  but  she  was  bidden  to  enter. 

Emma  was  at  work,  one  of  her  sister's 
children  sitting  by  her,  writing  on  a  slate. 
She  had  expected  the  appearance  of  the  land- 
lady ;  seeing  who  the  visitor  was,  she  let  her 
hands  fall  abruptly ;  an  expression  of  pain 
passed  over  her  features. 

Adela  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head, then  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
child.  Emma  placed  a  chair  for  her,  but  with- 
out speaking.  The  room  was  much  like  the 
other  in  which  the  sisters  had  lived,  save  that 
it  had  a  brighter  outlook.  There  were  the  two 
beds  and  the  table  covered  with  work. 

'  Do  you  find  it  better  here  ? '  Adela  began 
by  asking. 

'  Yes,  it  is  better,'  Emma  replied  quietly. 
'  We  manage  to  get  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  it 
isn't  badly  paid.' 

The  voice  was  not  uncheerful ;  it  had  that 
serenity  which  comes  of  duties  honestly  per- 
formed and  a  life  tolerably  free  from  sordid 
anxiety.  More  than  that  could  not  be  said 
of  Emma's  existence.     But,  such  as  it  was,  it 
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depended  entirely  upon  her  own  effort.  Adela, 
on  the  evening  when  she  first  met  her  in  the 
room  where  Mutimer  lay  dead,  had  read 
clearly  in  Emma's  character ;  she  knew  that, 
though  it  was  one  of  her  strongest  desires  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  this  so  sorely  tried 
woman,  direct  aid  was  not  to  be  dreamt  of. 
She  had  taken  counsel  with  Stella,  Stella  with 
her  husband.  After  much  vain  seeking  they 
discovered  an  opportunity  of  work  in  this  part 
of  the  East  End.  Mr.  Westlake  made  it  known 
to  Emma ;  she  acknowledged  that  it  would  be 
better  than  the  over-swarmed  neighbourhood 
in  which  she  was  living,  and  took  the  advice 
gratefully.  She  had  hopes,  too,  that  Kate  might 
be  got  away  from  her  evil  companions.  And 
indeed  the  change  had  not  been  w^ithout  its 
effect  on  Mrs.  Clay  ;  she  worked  more  steadily, 
and  gave  more  attention  to  her  children. 

'She's  just  gone  with  the  eldest  to  the 
hospital,'  Emma  replied  to  a  question  of  Adela's. 
'  He's  got  something  the  matter  with  his  eyes. 
And  this  one  isn't  at  all  well.  He  ought  to  be 
at  school,  only  he's  had  such  a  dreadful  cough 
we're  afraid  to  send  him  out  just  yet.  They're 
neither  of  them  strong,  I'm  afraid.' 

'And  you — isn't  your  health  better  since 
you  have  lived  here  ?  '  Adela  asked. 

'  I  think  so.  But  I  never  ail  much  as  long 
as  I  have  plenty  of  work  to  do.' 
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'\  am  staying  with  a  friend  in  London/ 
Adela  said  after  a  pause.  '  I  thought  I  might 
come  to  see  you.  I  hoped  you  would  still  be 
in  the  same  house.' 

'  Yes,  we  are  very  comfortable,  very,'  Emma 
replied.  '  I  hope  we  shan't  need  to  move  for  a 
long  time  ;  I'm  sure  we  couldn't  do  better.' 

She  added,  without  raising  her  eyes : 

'  Thank  you  for  coming.' 

Adela  knew  that  constraint  between  them 
was  inevitable ;  it  was  enough  that  Emma 
spoke  with  good-will. 

'  If  ever  you  should  have  to  move,'  she 
said,  'will  you  let  me  know  where  you  go? 
I  have  written  on  this  paper  the  address  of 
my  mother's  house  ;  I  live  with  her.  Will  you 
show  me  so  much  friendship  ? ' 

Emma  glanced  at  her,  and  saw  a  look 
which  recalled  to  her  something  she  had  seen 
in  those  eyes  before. 

'  I  will  write  and  tell  you  if  we  do  move,' 
she  said. 

Adela  went  away  with  a  heart  not  altogether 
sad ;  it  was  rather  as  though  she  had  been 
hearing  solemn  music,  which  stirred  her  soul 
even  while  it  touched  upon  the  source  of 
tears. 

It  was  only  on  certain  days  that  Stella  sat 
to  receive  during  visitors'  hours.  To-day  was 
not  one  of  them ;  consequently  when  Hubert 
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Eldon  called,  about  half-past  four,  the  servant 
came  up  to  the  drawing-room  to  ask  if  Mrs. 
Westlake  would  be  at  home  to  him.  Adela 
was  in  the  room ;  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
she  rose. 

'I  must  write  a  letter  before  dinner,'  she 
said.  '  I  will  go  and  get  it  done  whilst  you 
are  engaged.' 

'  Won't  you  stay  ?     Do  stay ! ' 

'  I  had  much  rather  not.  I  don't  feel  able 
to  talk  with  anyone  just  now.' 

She  left  the  room  without  meeting  Stella's 
look.  The  latter  said  she  would  receive  Mr. 
Eldon. 

Adela  went  to  the  exquisitely  furnished 
little  boudoir,  which  was  now  always  called  her 
room,  and  sat  down  with  the  resolve  to  write 
to  her  mother  on  the  subjects  she  had  in  mind. 
But  her  strength  of  will  proved  unequal  to  the 
task ;  after  writing  a  word  or  two  with  shaking 
hand  she  laid  down  her  pen  and  rested  her 
face  upon  her  hands.  A  minute  or  two  ago 
she  had  been  untroubled  by  a  thought  which 
concerned  herself ;  now  her  blood  was  hot,  and 
all  her  being  moved  at  the  impulse  of  a  pas- 
sionate desire.  She  had  never  known  such  a 
rebellion  of  her  life.  In  her  ears  there  rang 
the  word  '  Free  !  free  ! '  She  was  free,  and 
the  man  whom  she  loved  with  the  love  of 
years,  with  the  first  love  of  maidenhood  and 
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the  confirmed  love  of  maturity,  was  but  a  few 
yards  from  her — it  might  be,  had  even  come 
here  on  purpose  to  meet  her. 

Oh,  why  was  he  not  poor !  Had  he  but 
been  some  strugghng  artist,  scarce  able  to 
support  the  woman  of  his  choice,  how  would 
she  have  stood  before  him  and  let  him  read 
the  tenderness  on  her  face !  Hubert's  wealth 
was  doubly  hateful. 

She  started  from  her  chair,  with  difficulty 
suppressing  a  cry.  Someone  had  knocked  at 
her  door.  Perhaps  he  was  already  gone  ;  she 
could  not  say  how  long  she  had  sat  here.  It 
was  Stella. 

'  Mr.  Eldon  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  dear.' 

She  caught  her  friend's  hands  and  almost 
crushed  it  between  her  own. 

*  I  can't  see  him  !  Stella,  I  dare  not  see 
him ! ' 

*  But  he  says  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness he  wishes  to  speak  of,'  said  Stella  with  a 
pained  voice. 

Adela  sank  her  head  in  anguish  of  shame. 
Stella  put  an  arm  about  her,  fearing  she  would 
fall.  But  in  an  instant  pride  had  sprung  up  ; 
Adela  freed  herself,  now  deadly  pale. 

'  I  w411  go.' 

She  moved  mechanically,  spoke  mechani- 
cally the  conventional  words  when  she  found 
that  somehow  she  was  in  his  presence. 
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'  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you,'  Hubert  said 
with  equal  self-control.  '  I  was  about  to 
address  a  letter  to  you  before  I  left  England. 
1  did  not  know  that  you  were  here.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  do  my  business  by  word  of 
mouth,  if  you  will  allow  me.' 

He  was  very  courteous,  but  she  could  not 
distinguish  a  note  in  his  voice  that  meant  more 
than  courtesy.  She  prayed  him  to  be  seated, 
and  herself  took  a  place  on  an  ottoman.  She 
was  able  very  calmly  to  regard  his  face.  He 
leaned  forward  with  his  hands  together  and 
spoke  with  his  eyes  on  her. 

'  It  is  with  regard  to  the  legacy  which  is 
due  to  you  under  Mr.  Mutimer's  will.  You 
will  remember  that,  as  trustee,  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  make  over  to  you  the  capital  sum 
which  produces  the  annuity,  if  there  should 
be  reason  for  doing  so.  I  am  about  to  leave 
England,  perhaps  for  some  few  years ;  I  have 
let  the  Manor  to  some  friends  of  mine  on  a 
twenty  years'  lease.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
transfer  the  money  to  you  before  I  go.  It  is 
simpler,  better.  Will  you  let  me  do  that,  Mrs. 
Mutimer  ? ' 

His  words  chilled  her.  His  voice  seemed 
harder  as  he  proceeded;  it  had  the  ring  of 
metal,  of  hard  cash  counted  down. 

What  was  his  object  ?  He  wished  to  have 
done  with  her,  to  utterly  abohsh  all  relations 
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between  them.  It  might  well  be  that  he  was 
about  to  marry,  and  someone  abroad,  someone 
who  would  not  care  to  live  in  an  English 
country  house.  Why  otherwise  should  he 
have  let  the  Manor  for  so  long  a  period  .^  She 
felt  as  she  had  done  long  ago,  when  she  heard 
of  that  other  foreign  woman.  Cold  as  ice  ;  not 
a  spark  of  love  in  all  her  being. 

She  replied  : 

'  Thank  you.  If  you  are  willing  to  make 
that  change,  perhaps  it  will  be  best.' 

Hubert,  his  eyes  still  on  her,  imagined  he 
saw  pleasure  in  her  face.  She  might  have  a 
project  for  the  use  of  the  money,  some  Socialist 
scheme,  something  perhaps  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  her  husband.     He  rose. 

'  In  that  case  I  will  have  a  deed  prepared 
at  once,  and  you  shall  be  informed  when  it  is 
ready  for  signature.' 

He  said  to  himself  that  she  could  not  for- 
give his  refusal  of  her  request  that  day  in  the 
wood. 

They  shook  hands,  Adela  saying  : 

'  You  are  still  busy  with  art  ?  * 

'  In  my  dilettante  way,'  he  replied  smiling. 

Adela  returned  to  her  room,  and  there  re- 
mained till  the  hour  of  dinner.  At  the  meal 
she  was  her  ordinary  self.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Westlake  asked  her  to  read  in  proof  an  article 
about  to  appear  in   the   Beacon  ;  she  did  so, 
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and  commented  upon  it  with  a  clear  mind.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  she  told  her  friends  of 
the  arrangement  between  Mr.  Eldon  and  herself. 

Two  days  later  she  had  to  call  at  the  soli- 
citor's office  to  sign  the  deed  of  release.  Inci- 
dentally she  learnt  that  Hubert  was  leaving 
England  the  same  evening. 

Had  she  been  at  home,  these  days  would 
have  been  spent  in  solitude.  For  the  first  time 
she  suffered  in  Stella's  company.  All  allusion 
to  Hubert  was  avoided  between  them.  Some- 
times she  could  hardly  play  her  part  ;  sickness 
of  the  soul  wasted  her. 

It  was  morning ;  he  was  now  on  the  Con- 
tinent, perhaps  already  talking  with  someone  he 
loved. 

She  was^^shamed  to  have  so  deceived  her- 
self; she  had  feared  him,  because  she  believed 
he  loved  her,  and  that  by  sympathy  he  might 
see  into  her  heart.  Had  it  been  so,  he  could 
not  have  gone  from  her  in  this  way.  For- 
getting her  own  pride,  her  own  power  of  dis- 
simulation, she  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  him 
so  to  disguise  tenderness.  She  would  listen  to 
no  argument  of  hope,  but  crushed  her  heart 
with  perverse  cruelty. 

The  annual  payment  of  money  had  been  a 
link  between  him  and  her ;  when  she  signed 
the  deed  releasing  him,  the  cold  sweat  stood  on 
her  forehead. 
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She  would  reason.  Of  wliat  excellence 
was  he  possessed  that  her  life  should  so  aban- 
don itself  at  his  feet?  In  what  had  he  proved 
himself  generous  or  capable  of  the  virtues  that 
subdue?  Such  reasoning  led  to  self- mockery. 
She  was  no  longer  the  girl  who  questioned  her 
heart  as  to  the  significance  of  the  vows  required 
in  the  ,tnarriage  service  ;  in  looking  back  upon 
those  struggles  she  could  have  wept  for  pity. 
Love  would  submit  to  no  analysis ;  it  was  of 
her  life ;  as  easy  to  account  for  the  power  of 
thought.  Her  soul  was  bare  to  her  and  all 
its  needs.  There  was  no  refuge  in  ascetic 
resolve,  in  the  self-deceit  of  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm. She  could  say  to  herself:  You  are  free 
to  love  him  ;  then  love  and  be  satisfied.  Could 
she,  when  a -hungered,  look  on  food,  and  bid 
her  hunger  be  appeased  by  the  act  of  sight  ? 

Thus  long  she  had  held  up,  but  despair 
was  closing  in  upon  her,  and  an  anguish  worse 
than  death.  She  must  leave  this  house  and  go 
where  she  might  surrender  herself  to  misery. 
There  was  no  friend  whose  comfort  could  be 
other  than  torment  and  bitter  vanity  ;  such 
woe  as  hers  only  time  and  weariness  could 
aid. 

She  was  rising  with  the  firm  purpose  of 
taking  leave  of  Stella  when  a  servant  came  to 
her  door,  announcing  that  Mr.  Eldon  desired 
to  see  her. 
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She  was  incredulous,  required  the  servant 
to  repeat  the  name.  Mr.  Eldon  was  in  the 
drawing-room  and  desired  to  see  her. 

There  must  have  been  some  error,  some  over- 
sio'ht  in  the  \^w}l  business.  Oh,  it  was  inhuman 
to  torture  her  in  this  way  !  Careless  of  what 
her  countenance  might  indicate,  she  hastened  to 
the  drawing-room.  She  could  feign  no -longer. 
Let  him  think  what  he  would,  so  that  he  spoke 
briefly  and  released  her. 

But  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  she 
knew  that  he  had  not  come  to  talk  of  business. 
He  was  pale  and  agitated.  As  he  did  not 
speak  at  once  she  said : 

'  I  thought  you  were  gone.  I  thought  you 
left  England  last  night.' 

'  I  meant  to  do  so,  but  found  it  impossible. 
I  could  not  go  till  I  had  seen  you  once  more.' 

'  What  more  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

She  knew  that  she  was  speaking  recklessly, 
without  a  thought  for  dignity.  Her  question 
sounded  as  if  it  had  been  extorted  from  her  by 
pain. 

'That  if  I  go  away  from  you  now  and 
finally,  I  go  without  a  hope  to  support  my  hfe. 
You  are  everything  to  me.  You  are  offended  ; 
you  shrink  from  me.  It  is  what  I  expected. 
Years  ago,  when  I  loved  you  without  knowing 
what  my  love  really  meant,  I  flung  away  every 
chance  in  a  moment  of  bojdsh  madness.     When 
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I  should  have  consecrated  every  thought  to  the 
hope  of  v^inning  you,  I  made  myself  contemp- 
tible in  your  eyes — worse,  I  made  you  loathe 
me.  When  it  was  too  late  I  understood  what 
I  had  done.  Then  I  loved  you  as  a  man  loves 
the  one  woman  whom  he  supremely  reve- 
rences, as  I  love  you,  and,  I  beheve,  shall 
always  love  you.  I  could  not  go  without  say- 
ing this  to  you.  I  am  happier  in  speaking  the 
words  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  been  in 
my  life  before.' 

Adela's  bosom  heaved,  but  excess  of  joy 
seemed  to  give  her  power  to  deal  lightly  with 
the  gift  that  was  offered  her. 

'  Why  did  you  not  say  this  the  last 
time  ?  '  she  asked.  One  would  have  said,  from 
her  tone,  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  merest 
curiosity.  She  did  not  realise  the  words  that 
passed  her  lips. 

'  Because  the  distance  between  us  seemed 
too  great.  I  began  to  speak  of  that  money  in 
the  thought  that  it  might  lead  me  on.  It  had 
the  opposite  effect.  You  showed  me  how  cold 
you  could  be.  It  is  natural  enough.  Perhaps 
your  sympathies  are  too  entirely  remote  ;  and 
yet  not  long  ago  you  talked  with  me  as  if  your 
interests  could  be  much  the  same  as  mine.  I 
can  understand  that  you  su])press  that  side  of 
your  nature.  You  think  me  useless  in  the 
world.     And  indeed  my  life  has  but  one  pur- 
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pose,  which  is  a  vain  one.  I  can  do  nothing 
but  feed  my  love  for  you.  You  have  convic- 
tions and  purposes ;  you  feel  that  they  are 
opposed  to  mine.  All  that  is  of  the  intellect ; 
I  only  live  in  my  passion.  We  are  different 
and  apart.' 

'  Why  do  you  say  that,  as  if  you  were  glad 
of  it?' 

'Glad?  I  speak  the  words  that  come  to 
my  tongue.  I  say  aloud  to  you  what  I  have 
been  repeating  again  and  again  to  myself.  It 
is  mere  despair.' 

She  drew  one  step  nearer  to  him. 

'  You  disregard  those  differences  which  you 
say  are  only  of  the  intellect,  and  still  love  me. 
Can  I  not  do  the  same  ?  There  was  a  distance 
between  us,  and  my  ends  were  other  than 
yours.  That  is  the  past ;  the  present  is  mine 
to  make  myself  what  you  would  have  me.  I 
have  no  law  but  your  desire — so  much  I  love 
you.' 

How  easily  said  after  all !  And  when  he 
searched  her  face  with  eyes  on  fire  with  their 
joy,  when  he  drew  her  to  his  heart  in  passion- 
ate triumph,  the  untruth  of  years  fell  from  her 
like  a  veil,  and  she  had  achieved  her  woman- 
hood. 

THE  END. 

Spo'tiswoode  dt  Co.  Pfinte/s,  New-street  Square,  London. 
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